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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

(The same subject continued,) 

EMBRACING GLANCES AT THE SUFFER- 
ING AND CRIME THE IGNORANCE 

AND DEGRADATION, CAUSED BY THE 
OPPRESSIVE BURDENS LAID UPON THE 
BRITISH PEOPLE. 

When I meet some wretched wreck of humanity, drizzling 
with wet, shivering with cold, half drunk, half starved, half idiot, 
screaming with shrill tremulous voice some woeful ballad ; can I 
help asking why it is so 1 the image of the Almighty — a thing of 
shreds and patches — was this of his own seeking ? — An Opera- 
tive's Letter to Sir Robert Peel. 

There is no doubt more misery and acute suffering among the 
mass of the people of England than there is in any kingdom of 
the world; but then, they are the great unwashed, dirty, dis- 
agreeable, importunate persons. There are thousands houseless, 
breadless, friendless, without shelter, raiment, or hope in the 
world ; millions uneducated, only half fed, driven to crime, and 
every species of vice which ignorance and destitution bring in 
their train, to an extent utterly unknown to the less enlightened, 
the less free, the less favoured, and the less powerful kingdoms 
of Europe. — Sidney Smith. 
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BOOK SIXTH. 

(Tlie same subject continued,) 

EMBRACING GLANCES AT THE SUFFERING AND 
CRIME, THE IGNORANCE AND DEGRADATION, 
CAUSED BY THE OPPRESSIVE BURDENS LAID 
UPON THE BiRITISH PEOPLE. 

The Commercial Operatives. — For several 
years the destitution and distress of the lower 
classes have been steadily and rapidly increasing. 
The cry of helpless poverty is now going up from 
every hamlet in Great Britain. The appalling 
accounts borne to our shores on every wave, re- 
veal an amount of human woe unfelt by any na- 
tion God has not stricken with pestilence or the 
sword. 

Six months ago, the materials for this work 
seemed complete. Since then, a large number of 
British publications and reports have come to my 
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hands, which no candid man can read without 
being convinced that the state of things in Great 
Britain is growing worse and worse every day ; 
and that so far from having in any respect exag- 
gerated in my former work, the descriptions fall 
far below the truth. The misery that now exists 
is more awful than has ever been represented in 
this country, or the people of England have en-, 
tered into a combination to deceive the world. 
The state of society is so deplorable, there are 
political ecouoimsts who have proposed as the 
only measure of relief, if the present state of 
things is to continue, that every third child bom 
in the three kingdoms should be instantly pvi to 
death. And yet such propositions are made by 
men who feel most deeply the sufferings of the 
poor ; and made too with the humane belief, that 
by this wholesale slaughter, the grand aggregate 
of woe would be made less. This fact is stated at 
length in the lectures reported in the London 
Journals, delivered last winter in the " city of 
London Institution," on " the actual condition of 
the working classes." 

In addition to the facts I have already publish- 
ed on the condition of operatives in large fac- 
toies,* I need only say, that I have received assur- 
ances from no small number of persons in Eng- 
land, since my work was first republished in Lon- 
don, that I had in no instance exceeded the truth ; 

* See *' Glory and Shame of England/' vol. ii. Letter to Dt, 
Clianning. 
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and that the evils I described are vastly augment- 
ed. But there are whole classes of labourers of 
whom I scarcely spoke, or at whose condition I 
glanced so briefly, that it will be necessary to devote 
some attention to them here. I will first add a 
word to what I said of the juvenile workers in 
the cotton, woollen, worsted, and flax mills. 

It will be remembered that in 1833, when the 
Report of the Factory Commissioners was laid 
before Parliament, an act was passed regulating 
their labour, designed to annihilate the abuses of 
the system. But although some good has resulted 
firom that act, yet the evidence is conclusive from 
all quarters, that the evils it was designed to re- 
medy, still exist to a very great extent. The pe- 
nalties of the law are evaded, and the slavery of 
infant operatives is still maintained. A recent 
number of the Non-CJonformist Journal says: 
" Our factories are daily scenes, even now, of 
hecatombs of youthful victims, sacrificed not only 
without remorse, but with a stoical indifference to 
which it is difficult, we should imagine, for human 
nature, in its most depraved state, to attain." 

In February last, the London Morning Post 
contained the following paragraph : " Why should 
not the labourer be protected ? Horses are not 
worked sixteen hours a day : yet sixteen hours of 
toil in an atmosphere, such as horses are never 
doomed to inhale, are the portion daily of whole 
masses of labourers. The poorer classes of our 
fellow-beings have surely as strong a right to pro- 
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tection from excessive toil as oxen and beasts of 
burden ! Out of the system of cheapening la- 
bour to the uttermost, has sprung the horrible 
factory system. As labourers are compelled by 
vicious legislation, to lower through competition 
the general rate of wages, so children are em- 
ployed by our commercial gamblers to lessen the 
market price of full-grown men. A child's labour 
is cheaper than a man's. Hence thirty thousand 
children J many of them under eight years of age, 
are worked in cotton factories even now in 
many cases, m,ore than twelve hours a day. Nay, 
these helpless creatures are compelled (as was 
fully proved before a Parliamentary committee) 
to walk after the machinery from twenty to thirty 
miles a day. The cruelties proved by irresistible 
evidence, to be committed on these helpless vic- 
tims of our gambling system of trade, are suffi- 
cient to chill the blood of every person possessed 
of the ordinary attributes of humanity." 

So long as the laws of England create a perpet- 
ual famine among the poor, by doubling the price 
of the necessaries of life, so long it will do little 
good to prescribe to them the number of hours 
they shall work. They mv^t have food at any 
price ; and if in consequence of oppressive laws 
they afe obliged to work eighteen or twenty hours 
instead of half that time, to buy food enough to 
keep them from starvation, what mercy, or justice 
is there in another law which forbids them to do 
it " The high price of food" remarks the London 
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Patriot, " compels every parent to make use of 
every tittle of labour he can obtain from every 
child he has, in order to find bread for his family.'* 
Hence the writer argues, when want so exten- 
sively prevails, this law is totally disregarded; 
and he declares without any qualification, that 
the only effectual remedy that can be applied to 
end the slavery of the children, and indeed of all 
other labourers, is to " untax the people's hreadP 

But whatever difference of opinion may prevail 
on this point, there can be no dispute among those 
who have examined the matter that in another 
quarter there is abundant cause for sympathy. 

Let us contemplate the condition of infant 
labourers out of the factories. Their number, 
probably exceeds, says the London duarterly 
Review, ten times those who are engaged in the 
cotton, woollen, worsted and linen factories. To 
them, the act alluded to, does not apply. No laws 
regulate their wages, employments or hours of 
labour. They are engaged in the manufacture 
of lace and silk, and in all the various trades of 
the kingdom ; and the sufferings they endure are 
probably far greater than were ever inflicted on 
the children of the large factories. I shall gather 
most of my facts from " the minutes of evidence 
taken before the select committee on the act for 
the regulation of mills and factories," and also the 
valuable work of Mr. Homer, Inspector of facto- 
ries, " on the employment of children in factories 

VOL. II. 2 
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and other works in the united kingdom, &c." 
These works have not been long published, and 
afford the mqst authentic recent information. 
The following are a few of thej principal employ- 
ments in which children are engaged. In manu* 
facturing lace, silk, hosiery, porcelain, earthen- 
ware, pins, needles, nails, arms, iron works, glass, 
calico-printing, buttons, paper, &c. There is 
scarcely a branch of the immense system of British 
manufactures which does not demand and exhaust 
the strength of young children. A history of 
these infant sufferers would appal the stoutest 
heart. 

After speaking of the immense number of chil- 
dren thus engaged, the (Quarterly Review, Dec. 
1840, says : " Yet numerous as they are, many 
causes conspire to shut them out from observation 
and sympathy. These manufactures are less 
ostensible in character, not concentrated in single 
spots, in large masses and enormous buildings, 
striking the eye and rousing the imagination. 
Diffused through all the towns and cities of the 
empire, the workers pass unregarded in the body 
of the population : or if honored occasionally by 
an inquiry or a remark, they are speedily set aside 
as constituting that proportion of crime and suffer- 
ing which must necessarily exist without remedy, 
even in the best regulated commimities of civili- 
zed men." 

"Nor have they any benefit from the clamourous 
though just indignation of their fellow labourers : 
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theirs is not generally a toil which, according 
to its r^ularity and duration, as in the factories, 
can diminish or prolong the toil of the older 
operatives. Nothing is lost by their suffering, and 
nothing would be gained by their relief. * They 
remain therefore, 'unwept, unhonored, and un- 
sung :^ obtaining neither notoriety nor compas- 
sion : because it is no one's interest to examine 
their wrongs, and institute that wholesome agita- 
tion, which in the case of their brotherhood in the 
factories acted first on the feelings of the country, 
and last on the decisions of Parliament." 

"It is a monstrous thing to behold the condi- 
tion, moral and physical, of the juvenile portion 
of our operative classes, more especially that which 
is found in the crowded lanes and courts of die 
larger towns, — ^the charnel-houses of our race. 
Covetousness presided at their construction, and 
she still governs their economy — that ' covetous- 
ness which is idolatry.' Damp and unhealthy 
strata left altogether without drainage ; frail tene- 
ments low and confined, without convenience or 
ventilation ; close alleys and no supply of water ; 
all these things overtopped by the ne plus ultra 
of rent, reward the contractor and devour the in- 
habitants:" 

" Emerging firom these lairs of filth and disor- 
der, the young workers — ' rising early, and late 
taking rest' — ^go forth that they may toil through 
ih^ fifteen^ sixteen, nay seventeen relentless hours, 
in sinks said abysses, oftentimes even mote offen- 
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fflve and pernicious than the holes they have quit- 
ted ; enfeebled in health and exasperated in spirit, 
having neither that repose which is restorative to 
the body, nor that precious medicine which alone 
can tranquilize the soul, they are forced to live and 
die as though it were the interest of the state to 
make them pigmies in strength and heathens in 
religion. Much are we often tempted to imprecate 
on these cities the curse of Jericho, (Joshua VL 26,) 
but &LT better is it for us, at most humble distance, 
to imitate those gracious and holy tears which fell 
over the pride and covetousness and ignorance of 
Jerusalem." 

We have not space for a full examination of the 
condition of the wretched victims of avarice and 
injustice of which this writer so warmly speaks. 
We shall make some extracts from the evidence 
of the inspector and sub-inspectors of the districts 
where the manufacture of lace is carried on. It 
must be evident that the toil of the lace mills is 
less prostrating for the children than many other 
kinds of labour ; and I select this branch that I 
may not be considered partial, or as wishing to 
present the darkest shades in the picture. If the 
evidence given below shocks the reader, I leave 
him to infer the condition of children in some of 
the more severe departments of labour. Mr. 
Saunders is asked : 

" Have you many lace-mills in your district ? 
I have about thirty mills. What are the usual 
hours of work in those mills ? The usual hours 
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are, about Nottingham, twenty hours a day, being 
from four o'clock in the morning till twelve o'clock 
at night ; about Chesterfield, the report I have had 
from the superintendent is, that they work twenty- 
four hours, all through the night, in several of the 
mills there. — Are there many children and young 
persons in those mills ? The proportion is less in 
lace-mills than in others, but it is necessary to have 
some of them ; the process of winding and prepar- 
ing the bobbins and carriages requires children : 
those that I saw so employed were front ten to 
fifteen years of age, — Are the children detained 
in the mills during a considerable period of tlie 
day and night ? I can speak from information de- 
rived from two or three mill-owners, and also more 
extensively from reports by one of the superin- 
tendents in my district ; and I should say, that in 
most of the mills they do detain them at night : 
in some of them, the report states that they are de- 
tained all night, in order to be ready when wanted. 
Are the children that are so detained liable to be 
detained throughout the day, and do they some- 
times begin their work at twelve o'clock at night? 
In the mills at Nottingham there are owners that 
make it a rule that they will not keep the children 
after eight, or nine, or ten o'clock, according to the 
inclination of the mill-occupier. — ^Where are those 
children during the time they are detained in the 
mill? Wlien detained at night, and not emr 
'ployed, I am told they are lying about on the 
floor, — ^Is it customary to close at eight on Satur- 

2* 
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day evening in lace-mills ? I think it is. — ^How 
then do they compensate for the loss of those four 
hours' work in those mills? By working all 
night 071 Friday : those are the mills in which 
they pay so much for their power. — Must not there 
be a considerable wear and tear upon the physical 
constitution of children who are kept in this state? 
I think it is self-evident. — Is there any possibility 
of their obtaining education under those circum- 
stances ? None whatever, except on Sundays. — 
But, after one hundred and twenty hours' work in 
the week, is it possible that they can have much 
capacity for study on the Sunday? It is not 
always that the same children are kept twenty 
hours, because some mills have two complete sets 
of hands for their machinery, and they work the 
same set of hands only ten hours. But, even un- 
der those circumstances, it must frequently happen 
that the same children are employed during the 
night twice or thrice in the course of a week ? 
The practice generally is that they take the night- 
work for one week, and then the next week the 
morning-work. So that during one whole week 
they are employed in the night-work ? Yes. At 
the end of a week, during wlxich they have been 
employed in the night, do you think they have 
much ciapacity left for study on Sunday ? No : 
my opinion is most decidedly, that either turning 
out at four o'clock in the morning, or being kept 
out of bed at night, must be most injurious to chil- 
dren^ both to their physical constitutions and their 
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mental powers. The law, as it stands, does not 
prevent the children from being employed even 
twenty hours ? It does not apply to lace-mills. 
Therefore the period of duration which the child 
is employed depends upon the varying humanity 
of the individual proprietor of the mill ? Yes. 
You say that it sometimes happens that the chil- 
dren come to the mill at five in the morning, and 
do not leave it till ten at night 1 It is reported to 
me that it does so happen about Chesterfield. If 
a child is kept in winter till twelve o'clock at 
night, and has then to go home and return to the 
fectory in the morning, a distance of two miles, 
does hot he imdergo fearful hardships ? Certainly.'' 

Mr. Bury is asked — 

" Do you not find that this night-work is ex- 
tremely injurious both to the health and morals ? 
Yes. And that though the children may not be 
worked during the whole time, so long a deten- 
tion from their homes is extremely prejudicial? 
Yes. Are they not called up at all hours of the 
night ? They are when the lace-machines are at 
work ; they are generally at uork twenty hours 
per day : when they give over at eight o'clock on 
Saturday night they lose of course four hours that 
day, then that is made up by their being worked 
the whole of the night on the Friday night. — 
And the children, from nine to fifteen years of 
age^ are obliged to be in the mills during the 
whole night and the day too, and even when not 
detained th^whole night, they are usually detained 
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till ten or eleven at night? Tkei/ very seldom get 
out till ten or eleven : they are probably not more 
than eight hours a day actually employed, but they 
must be either in the mill, or on the premises for 
all the length of time, and where the lace-mills are 
worked twenty-four hours a day, the children 
must be during the whole of that twenty-four 
hours, either on the premises, or where they can be 
called out of bed whenever they are wanted. Con- 
sequently it often happens that they do not go to 
bed at all 7 Yes. Is that for one day after 
another 7 Regularly : the machines are worked 
by persons of fourteen years of age and upwards, 
and they are worked in relays : when they work 
twenty hours a day they have two relays, that is, 
ten hours and ten hours : when they are worked 
twenty-four hours, then they have three eight 
hours : every week they change about : as for the 
threaders, they do not work the machines, they 
have merely the threading of the bobbins and car- 
riages connected with the lace-machines, but they 
are obliged to be in attendance during the whole 
of the time that the machines are at work. The 
whole twenty-four hours ? If it is worked twen- 
ty-fom: hours, the same set of children must be in, 
or about the premises during the whole time. 
What opportunity have the children of education? 
None, whatever. Are not young people of both 
sexes congregated together at all hours of the 
night ? Certainly. Are the children often called 
to begin their work at twelve o^clocK at night 7 
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Yes. What effect have you observed this to pro- 
duce upon the health of the younger children? 
Decidedly injurious: their very countenances 
speak it." 

In reviewing the evidence of the Inspectors the 
(Quarterly remarks : " Next stands the silk-manu- 
facture : we will not fill up our pages with the 
abundant evidence which may be found in the 
minutes of the Committee, and the Reports of the 
Inspectors. Suffice it here to say, that ten hours 
of labour in each day are assigned to children of 
tender years, of eight, of seven, and even of six ; 
mostly girls, and so small, as we learn from the 
Inspectors, that they are not unfrequently placed 
on stools before they can reach their work." 

I find in the London Patriot of March 3d., 1842, 
some astounding facts which I cannot pass over. 
Those who know the standing and influence of 
that Journal will wish for no better authority. 
The Editor in describing the heart-rending dis- 
tress of the operatives, and its demoralizing ef- 
fects, had stated that an infant, under two years of 
age, was taken away from school by its mother, 
and set to work at lace-drawing, in order that its 
labour might produce another loaf a week for the 
family. He says: "The fact appeared to some 
of our correspondents incredible. That it was 
deemed so, only proves how very little is known 
by the public in general, of the actual state of the 
working classes. We have since had an opportu- 
nity of verifying the statement by reference to our 
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authority ; and we find that we were incorrectly 
informed upon one point alone. The mother was 
not a widow ; but her husband, a joiner, had been 
for upwards of four months out of work ; and that 
was the cause of their extreme distress. To earn 
the additional stone loaf, the infant was worked 
from eight in the morning till eight at night, be- 
ing allowed only three quarters of an hour for 
meals ; viz., half an hour for dinner, and a quar- 
ter of an hour for tea. « * ♦ * 

The particular case of Infant Labour, which 
has startled so many of our readers as something 
monstrous and improbable, is, we are assured, by 
no means an uncommon one. Hundreds of chil- 
dren are employed at their own homes in the 
same description of labour, (that is, pulling certain 
thrjeads out of lace-net, to divide it into separate 
pieces,) very often from seven or eight in the 
morning till eight, nine, ten, and sometimes as 
late as eleven at night." 

The (Quarterly Review which called attention 
to this subject in December, 1840, asks: " Can it 
be pronounced necessary to our social welfare or 
national prosperity, that children of the tenderest 
years should toil, amid every discomfort and ago- 
ny of posture and foul atmosphere, for fifteen or 
sixteen successive hours, oftentimes for a long 
consecutive period, turning night into day, with- 
out the compensating enjoyment in fashionable 
life of turning day into night ? Can it be for our 
honor or our safety,* that their young hearts, in- 
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Stead of being trained in the ways of temperance 
and virtue, should be acquiring knowledge of 
those vices which they will afterwards practise as 
adults?" 

In replying to this, the Patriot asks, " Who has 
made it necessary ? Is it in human nature, that 
parents should force their children thus to labour, 
and should see them dwindling before their eyes 
under the effects of incessant toil and close con- 
finement, except under the pressure of stern ne- 
cessity ? Who has created that necessity ? Those 
who have taxed the people's food. The cry raised 
against the capitalist and the mill-owner is most 
unfounded, if not palpably dishonest. Compul- 
sion they cannot exercise, either over the parents 
or the children ; and, if infant labour is to be em- 
ployed, experience has shown, that it is, generally 
speaking, better for the children, that they should 
be collected in spaciouSj well-aired work-rooms, 
under the regulations of a factory, than in the 
close rooms, the hovels or cellars, in which home- 
labour is carried on. It is obvious, too, that, as 
their exclusion from factories would not prevent 
their being put to harder labour by their parents, 
so, the limitation of the hours of factory labour 
would not secure to them the rest of their time 
for either instruction or relaxation. Even the 
duarterly Reviewed evidently distrusts the effi- 
ciency of any legislative restrictions. What, then, 
is the remedy he proposes ? ^ Above all,' he sa3rs, 
' open your treasury, erect churches, send forth 
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ministers of religion. All hopes are groundless, all 
legislation weak, all Conservatism nonsense, 
without this alpha and omega of policy : it will 
give content instead of bitterness, engraft obedi- 
ence on rebellion, raise purity from corruption, 
and life from the dead. But there is no time to 
be lost.' Whoever was the gentleman that in- 
dited these rhetorical expressions, it is quite clear 
that he could know nothing of the actual condi- 
tion of the working population, which renders all 
schemes of education and religious training hope- 
less. * In vain is it,' writes a correspondent 
thoroughly informed as to the state of things in 
the Midland Counties, ' to establish schools when 
children of twenty-one mondis old and upwards 
are compelled to work from six or eight in the 
morning, till seven, eight, nine, ten, or eleven at 
night to obtain food at the present high prices. 
And, as to attending a place of worship, such is 
the miserable condition of the operatives in the 
manufacturing districts, that they have not the 
means of procuring decent clothing, such as they 
would wish to appear in. In fiwjt, go where you 
will, very few ind^ of the operatives will be 
found composing the congregations, either in the 
places of worship of the Establishment, or in 
those of the Dissenters. They generally consist, 
for the most pact, of the middle classes, who are 
likewise gradually siftking in their circumstances. 
In truth, the present Com Laws are demoralizing 
the whole manufacturing population ; and they are 
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becoming atheistical in their views of religion. 
They cannot conceive that such scenes of suffer- 
ing could exist under the providential govern- 
ment of a God of Benevolence and Grace. So it 
is, the great bulk of the population do not attend 
any places of worship, and are, therefore, out of 
the call of the Gospel. The supposition, then, 
that Religion has nothing to do with the question 
of food for the great mass of the population, is 
founded upon utter ignorance of their present 
condition.' " 

The editor continues — 

"Relief can come only in one way. The 
necessity for infant labour, which the babbler 
about factories deplores, has been created by class- 
legislation, and can be removed only by untaxing 
the people's food. All the sophistry in the world 
cannot turn aside the conclusion, that cheap food 
alone can save the country from ruin. Slowly is 
this truth forcing itself upon the conviction of our 
public men ; but it is making way. The tone of 
Sir Robert Peel has become perceptibly changed. 
He is too wise to despise the indications of public 
feeling, afforded by the burning of his efBgy. 
These are not times for mere boy's play, and he 
knows it. Starving people do not joke. We 
know not whether the Premier reads the news- 
papers ; if he does, how it must have startled him 
to meet with the following Anti-Corn-Law Sonnet, 
copied into the Times of Tuesday, from the new 
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Number of Taifs Magazine^ published only the 
day before : — 

*' 'Winter was gathering gloomily around 
The thousand naked hovels, where the poor 
Are doomed to live and die. There was no sound 
Of mirth domestic — speaking, as of yore, 
Of industry at home — its long day o' er — 
By health, and hope, and joy conjugal crown'd; 
But voices, croaking in the raven's key, 
And sobbing sounds, that set aside the tongue, 
By the strange fear of famine^ seem'd to be 
From parents, o'er their sleeping infants, wrung. 
When, in the Senate House, the hoary chief 
. Arose and said*—* They shall have no Relief :* 
And o' er their foodless homes that sentence past, 
like an infernal curse, borne on the wintry blast I" 

The same vigorous writer declares that the 
kinds of employment to which children out of the 
large factories are subjected is the more degrading 
and injurious, and that all attempts at legislative 
regulation must be nugatory in the present de- 
pressed circumstances of the working population. 
The evil as he had already stated, lay in the heavy 
tax on the necessaries of life. However much 
politicians, who in the pride of selfishness of 
power forget that there is a throne above which 
looks down on thrones below, may trifle with the 
doctrine that God brings nations to judgment in 
this world, they cannot forget the story History 
tells them of the pride, cruelty and imgodliness 
of empires overgrown with wealth and power — 
of Nineveh, of Babylon, and of Rome. ^ 
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" Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur orbem." 

Yes, luxury often comes in to revenge the oppres- 
sed, by working a terrible overthrow to the op- 
pressor. Even from the organs of aristocracy is 
sometimes wrung a note of foreboding. Well 
knowing that oppressive legislation has produced 
that vast amoimt of misery and discontent which 
now fill Great Britain with sighs and convulsions, 
the (Quarterly Review has the following language : 
"Oftentimes in contemplating the history of 
this empire ; the greatness of its power ; the pe- 
culiarity of its condition ; its vast extent, one arm 
resting on the East, the other on the West ; its 
fleets riding proudly on every sea ; its name and 
majesty on every shore ; the individual energy of 
its people ; their noble institutions, and, above all, 
their reformed faith — we are tempted to think 
that God's good providence has yet in store for us 
some high and arduous calling. The long-suffer- 
ing of the Almighty invites us to repentance; 
evils that have engulfed whole nations, suspended 
over us for a while, and then averted, exhibit the 
mercy — and the probable termination of it : 

* Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike!' — 

Let US catch at this proffered opportunity, which 
may never return ; betake ourselves with eager- 
ness to do the first works ; and while we have yet 
strength, and dominion, and wealth, and power, 
* break off our sms by righteousness, and our 
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iniquities by showing mercy to the poor, if it may 
be a lengtliening of our tranquillity." (Dan. vi. 27.) 
Would to God England would listen to such a 
warning. If everlasting justice yet rules the 
councils of Heaven, she can in no other way 
avert the doom which has fallen on old empires 
long ago laid in the dust, and which now seems 
to be hanging over her. 

We now turn to take a glance at eight hundred 
thousand hand-loom weavers. Ever since the 
introduction of labour saving machinery, the des- 
titution of this great class has been growing more 
and more severe. The time was when they were 
as independent as any other portion of the work- 
ing classes. " That was the golden age of British 
manufactures. /Before the inventions of modem 
machinery, all woollen, linen, and cotton fabrics 
were manufactured by the slow process of hand- 
labour* Every farm-house and cottage was in 
those times of primitive simplicity, a little domes- 
tic factory, where the mothers and daughters 
handled the distaff, threw the shuttle, and clothed 
themselves and their households by their own 
untiring industry." But when the genius of Ark- 
wright had put " thousands of spindles in motion 
by a single water-wheel," and the inventions of 
Hargrave, Watt and Wedgewood had been intro- 
duced, a mighty revolution was effected in the 
whole manufacturing system of the empire. 
Since then, a vast population which had formerly 
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obtained a comfortable subsistence by their labour, 
have been compelled to compete with the Hercu- 
lean power of machinery. For although British 
manufactures have increased to a prodigious 
extent, yet a little child can now guide perfected 
machinery to the accomplishment of more work 
in many departments than was formerly done by 
a score of strong men. In the progress of manu- 
factures it has been the great object of all inven- 
tions and improvements to save labour ; and this 
system has been brought to such perfection, that 
it is estimated it would require five or six hun- 
dred million of men to do the work by manual 
labour which is now performed by British ma- 
chinery. But the manufacturing population have 
little cause to join in the exultation of English 
capitalists over the increase of machinery, for the 
demand for their labour has borne no comparison 
to the increase of manufactures. Things have at 
last reached such a terrible crisis, that the number 
of hand-loom weavers amounts to nearly one 
million in the British Islands. 

It must be evident without argument, that the 
condition of this mimerous class, labouring as 
they do, under the greatest possible disadvantages, 
must be one of extreme want and dependence. 
Their wages are very much less than those of the 
fisictory operatives ; which is caused by that ruin- 
ous system of competition for work, which drives 
800,000 labourers to three hand-looms to escape, 
if possible, the horrors of starvation. This large 

3* 
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but n^lected class, have long most bitterly com- 
plained. But the government has done nothing 
for them but to appoint commissioners to inquire 
into their condition, and present reports filled with 
heart-sickening distress, which it could not re- 
lieve, because it would not, by the only practicable 
and adequate means. Several of these reports are 
before me, and every folio is dark with suffering. 
I will again quote a picture of the condition of the 
hand-loom weavers firom Sir Robert Peel's speech 
in Parliament, February 23, of the present year : 
" The distress of the hand-loom weavers was so 
great in 1836, that a reference was made to it in 
a speech fi"om the throne. A very great propor- 
tion of them were unable to obtain food of the 
cheapest description, and were so badly clothed, 
that they could not attend divine worship, or send 
their children to the parish schools ; few of them 
having any furniture in their rooms, and many 
of them sleeping on straw ; and yet with all this 
suffering, many of them having full occupation^ 
and working sixteen hours a day ; .and this dis- 
tress occuring at a period when corn wa^ cheaper 
than it had been for many previous years r 
Six Robert Peel has never been accused of exag- 
g^ating the distress of the poor. On the con- 
trary, he and his party have either in the face of 
iacontrovertible facts denied that distress existed 
to any extent, or they have told the people the 
government was in no way to blame for it, and 
could afford them no relief. 
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Such was the state of things in 1836, when 
bread was only a little more than half the price 
it has borne during the last year, and when the 
commercial prosperity of England was unimpair- 
ed. Now bread is dear — a commercial embarrass- 
ment to an extent seldom if ever occurred before, 
has greatly lessened the demand for labour^ and 
thrown hundreds of thousands out of work; 
bringing a fearful distress upon all classes of the 
poor, and filling the hovels of the hand-loom 
weavers all over the three kingdoms with hunger 
and misery. I can give but a few of the &cts in 
my possession, on this subject, and only a few are 
necessary. In a debate in the House of Commons 
just before its adjournment last &11, Mr. Crawford 
stated that ^' out of 5,242 persons visited in a coun- 
try town, to ascertain their condition, 136 were 
subsisting' upon sixpence a head per week ! — ^291 
Qn XOi— 600 on 1*.— 1869 on 1*. 6rf.— 1600 on 
on 1*. 9rf. — 812 on 2s. 2rf.," — so that the poorest 
had less than one penny per day to buy food with, 
while those in a better condition had but about 
threepence halfpenny. '^ HHiis state of destitu- 
tion was not confined to one section,'' said Mr. 
Crawford, " but it prevailed aU through the coun- 
try?^ " Five-sixths of the total number mention- 
ed," he continued, '^had scarcely a blanket to co< 
ver them — eighty-five families were sleeping on 
chaff beds and wood shavings.'' 

On the 29th December, 1841, a deputation from 
the weavers of Spitalfidds, Bethnal-green^ appear- 
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ed at the Mansion House to apply to the Lord 
Mayor for his immediate interference, to procure 
a distribution of the funds that had been subscrib- 
ed for their assistance. This deputation stated, 
that there were in Spitalfields industrious imem- 
ployed weavers and their families, to the number 
of 24,000, who would starve unless relief was 
immediately administered! Investigations were 
made, and individuals who visited them reported 
that " their sufferings were far more frightful than 
the deputation had described !" I select the fol- 
lowing case — (and it was no worse than multi- 
tudes of others) to illustrate the dreadful condi- 
tion of these wretched thousands. 
Mr. Ridley thus describes a family he visited : — 
" The family consists of a man, his wife, and 
seven children, and their abode is a wretched 
looking bouse, situated in a filthy court. In a 
nauseous garret we found the objects of our search. 
The man's name is Richard Potts, of 17 Vine- 
court, Spitalfields. Round the fire-place we found 
the ghastly spectres of the inother and her seven 
children, nearly in a state of nudity. We asked 
the woman if she had no relief frcrni the parish ? 
She said that they were refused all out-door relief 
for some time, and that the family were ordered 
to go into the workhouse, bul that she could not 
bear to part with her children, and chose rather 
to die with them from destitution and starvation. 
The children varied in age from nine months to 
thirteen years. The man is a weaver, but from 
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exhaustion is past all work. There was some 
kind of work in the loom, which will take him, 
with the assistance of his femily, three weeks to 
finish, and then he will only earn ten shillings. 
All the furniture the room contained was a stool, 
a broken table, a kind of bedstead, no bedding of 
any description, a dirty rotten rug, part of a broken 
dish, and a jug; no other domestic articles of any 
kind." 

Mr. Ridley also observed, that the above " was 
but one isolated case out of hundreds in the im" 
mediate neighbourhood!^ 

Mr. Villiers, who is one of the few firm and hu- 
mane advocates of the rights of the people, in the 
British Parliament, used the following language 
about the same time, in describing the general suf- 
fering of the lower classes of Great Britain. 

" In Preston, there are 1200 empty houses — and 
paupers had increased 127 per c«it. since 1837, 
and crime 37 per cent. At least 10,000 persons 
in the neighbourhood were without a blanket to 
cover them. In Bolton, Blackburn, Oldham, and 
many other towns, the state of things was quite 
as bad. In Little Bolton 300 houses had been 
visited, containing, in all 600 beds, and occupied 
as follows: twenty-three persons without beds; 
forty-two persons slept seven in a bed ; seventy- 
eight slept six in a bed ; 185 slept five in a bed, 
<fcc. Their incomes were, 1026 averaged below 
1^. 6rf. each per week ! 369 more under 2*. ; 166 
below 2*. 6rf. ; and the rest above 2^, 6d!, per 
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week. The rate of factory wages was decreasing'. 
In Leicester, people were actually seen eating from 
the swill-tubs of the pigs ! At Thimham, a far- 
mer's cow, which had died and been buried, was 
disinterred by some starving females, and served 
for food for twenty families who had not tasted 
meat before for months. At Manchester, no fewer 
than 4,000 persons were subsisting upon IS^d. 
per week. Similar details from Ireland are too 
horrible to be repeated. ' Human beings were there 
subsisting upon a diet (sowens) which in England 
Would only be used as hogs' wash. Even the 
swine elsewhere live luxuriously, and horses and 
dogs fare like princes, compared to these poor 
wretches. To the agricultural labourers of Eng- 
land, even beef or mutton, as articles of food, are 
almost unknown ; pork is the only kind of animal 
food they get — and generally but little of that — ^for 
the high price of bread takes up the whole of their 
miserable pittance for that necessary article alone. 
This class of persons amounts to 800,000." 

"Much has been said," added Mr. Villiers, 
" about our vast dependencies, and the magnitude 
of our foreign possessions ; but of what use could 
they be to these unfortunate people? What were 
the worth of the Indies to a starving popula- 
tion r 

The following I extract {torn the Carlisle Jour- 
na)> giving a description of the state of things in 
that place last autumn : — 

^^ Di$TBSSS AT Cari^isus. — ^It appears that the 
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committee appointed at the public meeting on 
Tuesday week, at once set themselves to work in 
a business like manner, and on Tuesday last pre- 
sented to the adjourned meeting a report which, in 
its details, presents a picture of misery such as the 
most callous cannot look upon but with feelings 
of horror and dismay. It shows that the fourth 
of our population is living in a state bordering on 
absolute starvation ! * The number of families,' 
says the committee in their report, 'without any 
means of subsistence beyond a dependence on 
casual charity, was found to be 309, and the indi- 
viduals belonging to these ^imilies to amount to 
1,146. The cases most deserving of special atten- 
tion are, of course, those where, notwithstanding 
the endeavour to obtain an independent subsis- 
tence, the amount of earnings is far below what is 
requisite to procure the barest necessaries. Ex- 
clusive of those who have no visible resources, the 
number of persons whose weekly means of main- 
tenance do not exceed 1^. per head, is 1,465 ; of 
those who have more than Is. but not above 18d, 
per head; the number is 1,623; above 18d. but not 
more than 2s., 692 ; more than 2^. but below 3^., 
635.' Thus we have 5,561 individuals, in a popu- 
lation of 22,000, reduced to such a state of suffer- 
ing that immediate relief has become necessary to 
save them from actual famine ! This is not a 
statement got up to serve any party purpose. The 
details have not been furnished by any ' Anti-Com- 
Law League' for the purpose of bearing out their 
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assertions of general distress. They have been 
obtained by a committee composed of men of all 
parties, and including in their number most of the 
resident clergy of the Church of England, from a 
minute personal inspection ; and their correctness 
have been vouched for by Mr. Head and Major 
Wilde, both gentlemen who think the present 
Corn Law * the best that human wisdom can de- 
vise.' And all this misery too, is being suffered 
in a town within an hour's ride of those broad 
acres belonging to Sir James Graham, for which 
he is at this moment seeking an increased rental 
of some twenty or thirty per cent., and which, ac- 
cording to his poetical flourish of last year, should 
now be diffusing unalloyed blessings to all around." 

A hand-loom weaver makes the following com- 
munication to the Bolton Free Press, Nov. 9, 1841 : 

" I am a hand-loom weaver, and have a wife and 
seven children, three of whom can earn a trifle 
each. The whole earnings of the family amount 
to about 21^. This places me, you will perceive, 
without the pale of relief from the Poor-law Guar- 
dians, their standard being 2^. 3d. a week per 
head ; but they do not take into consideration the 
outgo in fixing this standard. But to give you and 
the public a proper idea of my real condition, which 
is that of thousands of my fellow hand-loom 
weavers, I will enumerate and set down that out- 
go, and no one acquainted with weaving will dis- 
pute either the necessity or the amount of the dif- 
ferent items. I pay for — 
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5. d. 
Rent and rates ..... 3 

Candles ...... 6 

Coieds 10 

Floor for sowins - - - - - 10 

Soap for washing and wetting bobbins - 9 

Clogs - - - - - * - - 10 

Looming ......06 

Oil and grease ----- 2 Sj 

Sick and funeral societies - - - 6^ 

Total - - - - 10 4 

Total earnings of family - Qls. Od, 
Deduct expenditure - - 10 4 

Remaining for food and clothing for nine { tn o 
persons -•.- - . .j^"° 

• 21 



" This is a farthing short of Is. 2\d, a week per 
head, for food and medical assistance in case of 
need, or 2d. a day each ! 

" I have said ahove that 2d. a-day is all that we 
have left for food and cloUiing per head. As to 
bedding and clothing, I have not bought a particle 
of bedding the last six or seven years ; nor have I 
had any shirts for that time, but what I have re- 
ceived from Popplewell's charity. We have only 
one old blanket for the whole family, and three of 
the children (girls) lie on the floor ; and the gener- 
ality of the bedclothes are not worth describing. 

" I have said that my case is the case of thous- 
ands of my fellow hand-loom weavers. To illus- 
trate this, I have only to mention that there are 
twenty-seven families (weavers) in the same street, 
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amounting in the whole to considerably more than 
one himdred persons, s^nd my wife, being under 
the necessity to borrow one half-penny to purchase 
something necessary for break&st, applied to eight 
different houses without" being able to obtain the 
loan of it ; such is their destitution. 

" Assuring you, Mr. Editor, that the above case 
is no fictitious one, of which I shall give every one 
desirous of ascertaining the truth a proof, by leav- 
ing my name with you, — ^I am, yours reiq)ectfully, 

A Hand-loom Weaver." 
'' Little Bolton, Nov. 9, 1841." 

The following report of a visit to several poor 
fitmilies in Bolton, I extract from the same journal : 
. "* I visited,' says the informant, * a man and his 
wife, with four children ; I found two of the chil- 
dren lying on a piece of straw, without any cover- 
ing. I went up stairs and found the father dead 
on the boards, without bedding or bed. His wife 
told me that the day before he died he wished for 
a little bread and cheese, but in vain. The neigh- 
bours said he had died for want of food.' Another 
wretched case. *A man, his wife, and two 
daughters (it is a guardian of the poor who speaks,) 
lived in a cellar, the wife find daughters out of 
work ; this man earned about 4^. per week by 
weaving : I was fetched by the neighbours, who 
told me the man had died of hunger : I found him 
lying dead on one of the looms ; they had neither 
bed nor bedding. I caused a jury to be summoned : 
their verdict was * Died for want of food.' He 
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felt a difficulty in selecting cases, from the many 
moumfiil examples he held in his hand. His cor- 
respcmdent had be«i called to visit a fiunily which 
he was infonned was in a state of starvation. He 
found the fitther had just sold all he had to pay 
his rent, and had removed, with his femily, to his 
father^, whither he followed him, and found the 
man, his wife, and four children ; another brother, 
his wife, and three children ; a third brother, h]9 
wife, and one child — all out of work, in a house 
four and a half yards square ; they all slept in a 
room of the same size, and lay upcm little but 
straw." 

Last fall a meeting of 700 operatives was hM 
at Leeds. Says the London Sun : — 

'^ The intdligent, the active, and industrious ar- 
tisans in that town, are reduced to a state of abso- 
lute starvaticm. They are willing to work, but 
can find no employment. Bread is dear — every 
article of food is almost at a fiunine price ; and 
with the gloomy winter approaching, and the pro- 
bability that prices will be still higher, they are 
reduce! to a state of absolute despair." 

At this time there were twenty thousand per- 
sons in Leeds unemployed, and, says the Sim, 
" they are living upon only ll^rf. cacA, a week. 
The most painful circumstance, however, is, 
that a great proportion of these distressed people 
are in the vigour of life, and are ashamed to ask 
any thing in the shape of relief for which they 
could not give something in return ; and rather 
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than be pauper supplicants (as was stated by one 
of the speakers,) they would lie down and die." 

A report carefully drawn up was read to the 
meeting, which, after detailing the most horrible 
descriptions, concludes by saying that the com- 
mittee, " have not caused the purlieus of the town 
to be explored for the purpose of swelling the 
amount of destitution in the report, as several 
confined places, notorious for their permanent 
misery, are not included in the enumeration." - 

Dr. Smiles, editor of tlxe Leed's Times, rose 
after the reading of the report, and said, " The 
case of distress, of extreme distress, that had come 
imder his notice that morning, had harrowed up 
his very soul. (Hear, hear.) There was one 
case of which he would make particular men- 
tion. He had noted down the name, and he was 
sure, if any doubt existed, individuals might sat- 
isfy themselves as to the correctness of the state- 
ments. At the end of Brooks-street, there was a 
small cellar dwelling, nine feet by twelve, into 
which they were introduced by the enumerator. 
The dwelling was so considerably beneath the 
street, that only half of the window was above, 
it. It was a damp, disagreeable, ill-lighted, ill- 
aired den. (Hear, hear.) In that apartment they 
found three families, consisting of sixteen individ- 
uals, nine who slept in it every night. (Sensa- 
tion.) There were four adults, and twelve child- 
ren. Six individuals, constituting one family, 
slept upon a litter of straw, huddled together, not 
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like human beiags, not even like animals, for thdr 
situation was nothing to be compared with the 
comfort of pur dogs and horses in our stables. 
(Hear, hear.) Pour or five others slept on a bed 
of shavings, and, the remaining five slept on an* 
other miserable bed in the apartment. When the7 
entered, the poor mother was weeping ; her in- 
fant was on her knee, in the last stage of a &tal 
disease, d3ring without any medical assistance. 
(Sensation.) The family were entirely destitutOi 
no means of subsistence, no weekly earnings, bo 
parish relief (Hear, hear.) That was one in- 
stance. We fear that Leeds may stand .for a 
sample of nearly every town in the manufactu- 
ring districts. Winter is rapidly advancing on a 
population without employinent, and without pro^ 
perty— what they had having been parted with, 
in order to supply their most pressing wants.'* 

A London Journal states the facts given below 
in the case of a wretched woman, named Char- 
lotte Clements, who was brought before a magis- 
trate to answer to the crime of begging :— 

" I have b^ged," said the woman, " and God 
knows I must beg or steals or starve^ for I have 
not a bit to eat ; nor a place to lay my head, nor 
a rag to cover me; What must I do," she cried,^ 
and her voice rang fearfully through the court- 
room. . The magistrate returned no answer. 
^^ Look at my body," said shey raising her arms, 
which were each thrust into an old stocking 1^, 
and turning herself round in the dock, and ex- 

4* 
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hibiting her breast and her back, covered only 
with a piece of ragged linen — no dress, shoes, nor 
any thing else. " Now tell me," said «he, with 
great vehemence, the tears streaming down her 
aged cheeks, "what am I to do? I could sell 
little things ; but they must be bought ; and if I 
go to beg the money I am seized and taken to 
prison." — " Where is your home ?" " Have I not 
said I have none." " But you surely know where 
you come from?'^ "Oh, yes, I know that. I 
come from Hunslet, near Leeds." One of the 
clerks stated that she was sent down to Hunslet 
some time ago^ but had returned. — ^^ Why did you 
return ?" " I'll tell you why. My daughter, the 
only child I had left out of thirteen was taken up 
and transported. She was innocent, I know she 
was, as you, sir, who never saw her. But before 
she went I came to London to see her. That was 
not a guilty act, was it ?" Have you friemds at 
Hunslet ?" " None. Fiather, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, husband, and children, are all gone. I have 
not a friend in the world but God Almighty above 
me; and sometimes I think he is hard upon me ; 
to take all away, and leave me bdiind." 

The Liverpool Mercury publishes a letter giv- 
ing an aecount of the distress in Stockport, I quote 
a short passage : — 

"All the other trades are equally suffering. 
Such is the extreme starvation point to which 
they are reduced, that their wives are to be seen 
begging firom door to door, or gathering the dis- 
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gusting offals that are to be met with in the streets. 
— ^Meat and water are a luxury which few can 
boast of; and as for fire, whole houses are with- 
out a spark. Last week, upwards of two hundred 
fresh men turned out for wages, and there is every 
reason to fear that, ere long, that number will be 
frightfully increased. The constant cry of the 
men is, "Are we to die of starvation, to see our 
children fidl before our faces from hunger, while 
plenty abounds in the land ?" The situation of 
the females beggars, description — ^naked, shiver- 
ing with cold, and fidnt from hunger, they are 
parading the streets, and imploring with tears and 
supplications, assistance for themselves and their 
Vanishing children." 

Last fall the " Worcestershire 'Chronicle stated 
that in Tewksbury, a small town of only 6000 
inhabitants, one hcUf of the population stood in 
need of immediate relief. An effort was made 
to raise funds to alleviate their distress during the 
winter. It was declared necessary to furnish 
coal and food to 800 families out of 6000 people^ 
or they would perish of cold and starvation. 
But the trade of the town was in so deplorable 
a state, it was impossible to raise a suficient sum ; 
and although the distress throu^ the winter was 
imparalleled, yet when spring came, the people 
suffered more from hunger than they had during 
the winter, from both hunger and cold. 

The distress in Scotland has been far inore 
severe than in England. For several months 
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nearly one-third of the entire population of Pais* 
ley have been dependent on charity, to keep th^n 
from starvation. The last accounts stated that 
19,000 of the people were compelled to beg their 
food — and there are but 60,000 in the towu ! 

Says an Edinburgh paper : 

^' Even now that the distress has become known 
to the whole kingdom ; we understand it is hardly 
possible to procure enough to keep the destitute 
people from dying of hung^. This is an awful 
state of things, and calls loudly for immediate 
attention. Let the humane reader consider for a 
moment the afBicting circumstance^ that besides 
many himdred adults, among whom are delicate 
women and infirm individuals of both sexes, there 
are upwards of two thousand childr^i who cannot 
obtain a morsel of food except through charity ! 
Think of infants put to bed crying for hunger and 
awaking to embitter the feelings of their famish- 
ing parents with renewed and unavailmg cries for 
food ! It is inexpressibly painful to reflect on it 
And yet all thiis is happeniii^ daily in Paisley, and 
in fiimilies too of the most industrious and sober 
habits/' 

I cut the following shocking paragraph from 
the Limerick Chronicle of Feb. 2, 1842. 

" On Saturday one of the most heart-rending 
spectacles ever witnessed was exhibited in the 
Police Court, Glasgow. Nearly seventy individ- 
uals, of both sexes, and of all ages, who had dur- 
ing the previous night voluntarily sought protec- 
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tion under the roof of the office, were placed at 
the bar, for the purpose of having their cases 
inquired into by the Magistrate. The party pre- 
sented an appearance of filth, degradation, and 
misery, absolutely sickening, and afforded but too 
positive proof of the dreadful amount of wretched- 
ness now so prevalent. Want, in its most direful 
form, was marked upon every visage ; the cloth- 
ing of many of the poor outcasts was scarcely 
sufficient to cover &eir nakedness ; none of them 
had a home to go to; and, impelled by their 
necessities, the protection of the Police-office was 
the only refuge left them in their distress. 

While on this subject, we may take the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the startling fact, that there 
are in Bridewell no fewer than fifty-two volimtary 
prisoners, who have come forward and requested 
admission to that establishment. Many of these 
are persons who have petitioned to be allowed to 
remain after the expiry of their sentences ; othersf 
after going out, but who have been unsuccessful 
in procuring employment, have returned begging 
for admission; but many of them have never 
been convicted of crime, and have petitioned to 
be admitted, subject te all the rules and regula- 
tions of the prison ! Perhaps this single fact proveSj 
more clearly than any other which could be. 
adduced, the fallen and helpless condition of our 
suffering poor.'^ 

At a large meeting in Glasgow, held on the 
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22nd of September 1841, Rev. Mr. Harvey of 
Colton, stated as follows : 

"If the misery of which we complain were 
confined to the idle, the improvident and the prof- 
ligate, we would have little cause to complain. 
Moral means would be the best corrective. But 
the wretchedness which we deplore has entered 
the dwellings of the sober, the industrious and the 
pious. They are willing to work, but can find 
no emj^oyment. They toil, but in many instan- 
ces cannot earn enough to keep their families 
from starving. To a benevolent mind, I cannot 
conceive a more melancholy spectacle to witness 
intelligent and industrious men pleading for work, 
that they may earn, by the sweat of their brow, 
bread for themselves and their families, and yet 
unable even to obtain this poor request And yet 
this is so common in the midst of us that it has 
almost ceased to impress us. I shall never forget 
the impression made on my mind by a deputation 
of hand-loom weavers to the late ministerial Con- 
ference at ^ Manchester, as they detailed their 
sufferings; thousands of them living for da3rs 
without food of any description, and, when ob- 
tiuned, of the coarsest kind, and in amount quite 
inadequate to sustain a healthy existence. They 
^id they were firequently compelled to eat raw 
potatoes for want of fire to boil them. And if 
their condition in respect of food was such as 
described, you may easily conceive what must be 
tlie state of their clothes and habitations ? Some 
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of them were actually hinted from the dwellings 
of men, and compelled to take up their abodes jn 
stables and sheds, and ev^i others were without 
shelter of any description. Were these solitary 
instances limited to one town or district of our 
country, charity might meet the evil, and, if it did 
not entirely remove it, might at least greatly 
alleviate its extent ; but the evil is nearly univ^- 
sal, and is not confined to one class. The prop- 
erty that used to be most productive is now of 
least value. Machinery, which was wont to 
employ its busy millions, and to give activity to 
our towns, is now nearly motionless. Capital is 
leaving our law-guarded shores, and seeking prof- 
itable investment in more fiivourable climes. 
Our operatives are b^ging for the means of trans- 
porting themselves to distant lands, and have only 
left to them the alternative of dying of starvation 
at home, or subjecting themselves to the second 
penalty (transportation) in our criminal code. In 
the meantime^ many are in a state of starvatiofi — 
and others are forced to steal that they may pro- 
long an existence which deepening misery only 
still more embitters." 

Mr. Harvey referred to the following extracts 
frc«n the Journal of Mr. Hugh Park, one of the 
Glaigow City mission, for Tradeston.— 15th 
Sep. 1841. 

'^ In the next house I found a woman weeping 
over her apparently dying child. She said her 
husband was a weaver, and had not been in 
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employment for the last /owrmon^A^; and during 
that time she had been under the necessity of 
selling every thing almost in the house. She had 
three children living, and had nothing in the 
world to give, even the one that was dying, better 
than cold water, and thought, if her husband did 
not soon find employment, there was nothing for 
them but to die with hunger." 

^^ In another family I found an old woman and 
her daughter and three grand children. I inquir- 
ed for the father of the children. I was told by 
their mother that he was a weaver, and for some 
time past had been out of employm^nit ; and that 
in consequence of this they had all been reduced 
to a state of starvation. They had parted with all 
the articles in the house which they could spare, 
to keep them alive ; and now they had no hope 
left them. The father, seeing this, and not being 
able to stand and see his children die for want, 
she smd, he rose early on Sabbath morning, and 
slaid he was going to a friend to see if he could 
get any thing for breakfast for his family ; but he 
had never returned since. She thought he was 
gone to the harvest ; but at any rate she was now 
left with three helpless children, without a morsel 
for one of them," 

" These are only a few specimens of the scenes 
of misery and distress with which we come in 
contact every day. Indeed so numerous are such 
cases, and so extensive the distress, that any 
gentleman, who has any doubts as to either, 
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xequires only an hour or two of visiting to con- 
vince them." 

I will bring this long array of suffering to a 
close^ I have not been able myself to write it 
without many a shiver and shudder of horror 
and anguish, by some extracts from an article 
published last autumn in the London Patriot, 
giving a description of the general condition of 
the lower classes. It is from the pen of Rev. J. 
W. Massie, of Manchester, and I know not what 
authority I could appeal to, more conclusive. 

''There is but too painful evidence in this 
vicinity that there are thousands of unemployed 
medianics whose resources are exhausted, and 
whose femilies are famished) not knowing whence 
the nourishment of to-day is to come ; and many 
of them not tasting food during twenty-four hourSi 
or till they have begged it from their trembling 
neighbours. I have been assured from the per- 
sonal inspection of parties worthy of credit, that 
in the towns of Manchester and Salford there are 
ten thousands who, though the able-bodied among 
them be employed, have not more than sixpence 
halfpenny per week for the sustenance, rent and 
clothing of each person ; while the streets and 
lanes are haunted by the wretched and gaunt 
figures— the imemployed, pauperised, and squalid 
forms of fellow subjects^begging for bread. 

"This, I grieve to say, is not all — but we daily 
apprehend the reduction of others, heretofore in 
comfort as small traders, shop-keepers, &c., to the 
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same level of abject wretchedness and helplesar 
poverty. We hear of like misery and woe from 
surrounding towns — from Bolton^ Ashton, iStock- 
port, Rcichdale, and many other districts. Nor is 
this suffering confined to Lancashire^ Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire, or Wales. But the cry of despair 
resounds throughout the country. From Scotland 
we hear of mothers mixing the dust of wood with 
the food of their children, or attempting to silence 
the gna wings of hunger with the miserable 
shadow of aliment instead of the substance, by 
which the craving appetite of their offsprings is 
mocked rather than satiated." * * 

"Is it strange if death find an easy prey among 
such a population, and produce fearful havoc 
soon ? — ^But what can stop his ravages during 
winter amid such destitution, should the famished 
victims remain in quiescent helplessness and tame 
submission till then ? The unemployed who are 
pining in utter destitution, and have appealed to 
the benevolence of the affluent, and of government, 
for the means to expatriate themselves and their 
families to the farthest foreign shores, where they 
may obtain labour and reward for their industry, 
have repeatedly assured me that it has been with 
difliculty they have restrained their younger 
companions from pillaging the provision ware- 
houses around them, and they have broken up 
bands of young men associated to take by force 
rather than die by starvation, over whom they 
had parental control. If five full-grown millioBS 
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of such break loose from the terrors of the law m 
the darkness of winter, where will be the rights 
and restraints of property ? 
^ . " There are silent sufferers throughout the 
country, among whom are many who would die 
of hunger rather than complain, whose household 
furniture has been gradually disappearing in 
exchange for food — who during the last twelve 
months have not enjoyed one comfortable week, but 
whose families have subsisted on the earnings of 
some juvenile member as his parent's stay. For 
days, and almost weeks together, numbers of 
such lived without fire during the depths of last 
winter, while the starved and shivering infants 
sought refuge in the dwellings of their neighbours, 
leaving their father and mother to express their 
parental anguish in unavailing and bitter tears. 
The chill and heart-rending penury of these chil- 
dren of want has sought momentary relief by 
pawning the shirt from the back of the father, the 
cap or the handkerchief from the head and the 
shoulders of the mother, or by the sale of vessels 
no longer required for culinary purposes. But so 
limited has been the supply of sustenance thus 
procured, that the young children, by the piercing 
cries of want,- have supplicated food from their 
neighbours, and the only child at work has gone 
forth to his labour in the nioming fasting, his 
inother with tears, complaining she had not bread 
to give him ; while the only alleviation of the 
&ther's hunger was found in the influence of 
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tobacco on his stomach, a morsel of which had 
been obtained in charity ; and when relieved by 
death from the pangs of famine, only a drop of 
cold water could be found in the house to refresh 
or soothe the agonies of expiring nature. The 
tears of a mother and widow might well then be 
many and biiter, when, standing over a deceased 
htisbaud, she sent forth lier working child lo his 
daily toil, saying, 'Good morning, love, I hav'nt 
a bit of bread to give thee.' 

"It is thus that we trace the unnatural process 
which ends in the exultation of a child who shall 
be seen dancing in joy and exclaiming, ' We have 
plenty of bread and butter, too, now, since my fa- 
ther died !' in consequence of benevolent contri- 
butions then received. 

" Why should it be so ? Are the people sloth- 
ful, or do they capriciously refuse to work ? It 
is far otherwise. They eagerly plead for liberty 
to toil, that by the sweat of their brow they may 
eat bread all their days, but their former employ- 
ers can give no work ; since their capital is bank- 
rupt, and their energies prostrate ! or their ware- 
houses are filled with unsaleable goods, and their 
markets glutted with a supply larger than foreign 
merchants can purchase ; because our fellow sub- 
jects dare not take in exchange the produce of 
these foreign lands." 

" The scarcity of home-grown produce, and the 
consequent high price of provisions, have, it is to 
be feared, tempted the dealers in grain to mix de- 
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leterious ingredients in the food of the people, and 
thus those who can procure nothing but a scanty 
supply of bread tnay not only have been defraud- 
ed and plundered, but their unwholesome diet 
may be hurrying them to an imtimely grave, thus 
adding to the cruelties of unjust legislation. 

" In Staffordshire the alarm was given that such 
deleterious mixtures were sold as food for the peo- 
ple. But there has been cause to echo the same 
complaint in other quarters. Such foul wicked- 
ness has been detected in this town ; and flour 
mixed with plaster of Paris and other substances, 
in large quantities, has been bought from the 
regular dealer. One case I could name where 
eighty sacks were bought as the finest flour, but 
by chemical analysis was foimd so adulterated 
as to be unfit even for manufacturing purposes. 
What the appalling issue might be in persisting 
in practices so nefarious and calamitous if they 
should come to be generally known I fear to anti- 
cipate. — But they clearly enough indicate the 
operation of the fiscal restrictions on our provision 
trade; while the prevalent distress among the 
trading classes proves the vicious tendency of the 
whole commercial tariff, and especially that policy 
which excludes the grain of foreign countries from 
our regular market. 

The present occupants of government offices 
are not ignorant of this state of the country. A 
few short months ago, indeed, they boldly denied 
the existence of distress, but gradually they have 
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come to admit that for some time it has prevailed 
in the manufacturing districts. It is, however, 
but too probable, that they have dissembled the 
facts to the dueen, or kept them back from her 
cognizance. Memorials adopted at large assem- 
blies of the suffering people, signed by the highest 
civic functionaries, by magistrates of the most 
populous towns of the empire, or by ministers of 
religion of every name, have been accumulated in 
the government oflSces ; and though, in some in- 
stances, assurance was given that such memoricds 
had been presented, yet it was afterwards acknow- 
ledged by the highest minister of the crown they 
had not been laid before the dueen ; but while 
they were stored in the Home oflfce that minister 
of the crown did advise her Majesty to prorogue 
Parliament, in opposition to the prayers of many 
thousands of loyal and peaceful subjects." 
A writer in the Stockport Chronicle, sajrs: — 
" It is no uncommon, but lamentable thing, to 
hear whole fiimilies crying for relief. Respectable 
mechanics have been known to send their children 
b^ging potatoe-peelings, and have washed and 
eaten them. Overlookers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
and painters, are walking the streets in groups ; 
many, the writer has seen, who have had nothing 
for the space of a day and a night to eat, and 
then, perhaps, an onion, a crust of bread, or just 
what they could beg. Pawnbrokers' and fumi- 
tore shops are crammed ; all the benefit societies' 
iunds are sinking every week ly loans and gifts. 
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and from the members not being able to pay the 
contribution money. The majority of the work- 
ing classes here are unable to pay their levy and 
rates." 

The * Nottingham Review' makes the following 
remarks on tiie distressed state of the country :— 

" The manufacturing towns are swiftly hasting 
to ruin. In Nottingham, the meagre, famished 
appearance and squalid countenances of men walk- 
ing along the streets, or dragging sand carts from 
door to door, is truly heart-rending; we have 
numbers, every day, begging at our doors ; the 
Poor-law Commissioners prohibit relief out of the 
workhouse to the able-bodied who are unemploy- 
ed, and rather than go into the house, some beg, 
others steal, and many sicken and die." 

After giving some thrilling accounts of the dis- 
tress prevailing in Yorkshire, the London Atlas 
says^ 

" This is but a sample of the accounts from all 
parts of the country. Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Paisley, Norwich, Preston — almost 
every town in England or Scotland, where the 
population is dense, has the same tale to tell. The 
middle classes cannot assist ; they are themselves 
falling into actual want. Distress such as this 
must affect the capitalist as well as the labourer, 
and it must spread upwards and downwards, until 
the intermediate classes between wealth and la« 
bour are wholly absorbed in the calamity." 

Well may the Edinburgh Review exclaim— 
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" The wan and menacing^fuce of hunger scowls 
on us every whereP 

• 

The Intellectual and Moral Degradation of 
the Lower Classes.-^W ould it not be strange if 
these over-worked, starving millions of Britain 
should form an intelligent population? Was it 
ever yet known in the world's history, that men 
sought first to take care of the soul, and provide 
for its spiritual wants, while they and their families 
were famishing for bread ? Will the father, who 
is compelled to drive his infant child to the black 
gloom of the collieries, or the wasting toil of tfie 
factories, to work twenty hours a-day to buy food — 
not indeed to satisfy, but to allay its hunger, — 
will this father, who feels the pangs of starvation 
at his own vitals, care much that his child should 
be able to read and write, or learn its relations to 
another life, or bestow much reflection ojpsuch 
things himself? 

With all the poor, the matter of chief solicitude 
is, where shall I find labour ; and how shall I get 
bread for myself, niy w;ife, and my children ? How 
shall I provide a home for myself and family when 
old age shall come upon me? To me education 
is nothing — I can do without books, but without 
bread, I die ! 

In Great Britain two reasons exist why the poor 
are so utterly destitute of education. The govern- 
ment has made no provision whatever for it ; and 
if these provisions existed they would be of little 
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avail to them so long as they are impoverished and 
pauperized by unjust legislation. Universities 
have been established and richly endowed for the 
higher classes, but they have been of no advantage 
to the people. Says Raumer : " Probably no coun- 
try in the world possesses so many ancient and 
venerable institutions for education as England, 
and yet with proportionably the amplest means 
the least is effected. « * * There is in Eng- 
land no system whatever of general national edu- 
cation, by means of schools and universities, and 
no authority whatever for a comprehensive or even 
partial direction of the whole." England has 
educated her aristocracy. She has understood 
that to preserve their power they must remain the 
best educated class. " The art of printing," says 
Bulwer, "was explained to a savage king, the 
Napoleon of his tribes. ^A magnificent concepr 
tion,' said he, after a pause, * but it can never be 
introduced into my dominions: it would make 
knowledge equal, and I should fall. How can I 
govern niy subjects except by being wiser than 
they.' Profound reflection, that contains the germ 
of all legislative controul ! When knowledge w;as 
confined to the cloister, the monks were the mo&$ 
powerful part of the community — ^gradually it ex- 
tended to the nobles, and gradually nobles su|>* 
planted the priests. The shadow of the orb has 
advanced — it is resting over the people.^ 

A correspondent of the "New- York Evangel- 
ist/' who resides in London, and is evidently well 
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acquainted with the state of England, says: 
" You would be surprised at the low state of edu- 
cation in this kingdom. It is one of the most pal- 
pable proofs of the manner in which the comrnon- 
people have been ground into the earth beneath 
the tread of a refined, luxurious aristocracy. Eng- 
land reminds one of Milton's description of sin — 
fair to the waist, 

But ending foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast ! a serpent armed 
With mortal sting. 

The progeny of want, guilt and misery, that ken- 
nel in her womb, never cease wailing and barking. 
But the form above is so rich and beautiful that 
few take note of anything else in her composition." 
The facts given below are drawn chiefly from 
the -Reports of the British and Foreign School 
Society, a noble institution which was founded in 
1805, through the exertions of Mr. Lancaster; 
which opens its doors to all denominations, and 
"permits neither creeds nor catechisms." From 
these Reports it appears that, in one parish of the 
city of Durham, of 22,000 inhabitants, only one 
in thirty is under instruction. In Wolverhamp- 
* ton there are .6,000 children under twelve years of 
age and no provision has been made for the edu- 
cation of more than one in nine, and even less 
than this attend the school. A. gentleman who 
visited every house, in thirteen streets of a parish 
in Bristol, of 20,000, said he believed there were 
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nearly or quite 2,000 adults who could not read 
at all, and many who had learned when young 
but hsid long ago forgotten. In a portion of Wor- 
cestershire, in sixty-six parishes, embracing a popu- 
lation of 14,000, there are only twelve schoolmas- 
ters. " In Buckinghamshire, in a number of 
parishes, forming an area of thirteen miles by seven, 
there was but one school where the children of 
the poor were taught reading and the elements of 
arithmetic. In Hanslope, Bucks county, in a 
population of 1623, there was an endowed school 
for six boys to learn reading, writing and arith- 
metic, but the teacher was an old shoemaker, in- 
competent to teach either." 

The rector of Tad worth in Berkshire, testifying 
to the state of that county before the poor law 
commissioners, said that very few men of the age 
of eighteen, could read or write, or even say. a 
small portion of the church catechism, or the Ten 
Commandments. 

A clergyman writing from Cholesburgh, Buck- 
inghamshire, stated, that of the parish population 
amounting to 127, "only six persons could read 
with ease, and not more than eight with difficulty^ 
and only three could write. Not an individual 
of the adult population had received any educa- 
tion beyond mere reading and writing." 

" We call ourselves an enlightened nation, an 
educated people, and yet, out of nearly 700 pri- 
soners on trial in four counties, upwards of 260 
were as ignorant as the savages of the desert ; 
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diey could not read a single letter. Of the whole 
700 only 150 could read or write with ease, and 
nearly the whole number were totally ignorant 
with regard to the nature and obligations of true 
religion." A highly respectable country clergy- 
man writes, " My parish is large, the population 
above 1300, all poor, and hitherto entirely unedr 
ttCfjUed. As gross darkness broods over every 
class, as could possibly be witnessed in any hea* 
then land." 

In giving evidence before the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of the state of thin^ in Kent, the 
gentleman examined, said, 

'^ My observations have been almost confined to 
Kent, where I certainly was not prepared some 
time back, for such a state of semi-barbarism as I 
have since found within twenty miles of London. 
I had not expected to find in the present day so 
small a proportion of labourers who possess the 
elementary knowledge of reading and writing. In 
the parish of Stanstead, I believe not above one 
labourer in fifteen, can read or write. , Here and 
there one or two can read a little in the New 
Testament, and even these could hardly read the 
superscription to a letter. When the inlets to 
knowledge are thus blocked up, it is not a matter 
of wonder that the ideas of this class of men 
should be very limited ; that their conduct should 
be distinguished by swearing and obscenity^ or 
that they should not have acquired habits of 
prudence and forecast. The firequency of illegiti- 
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DMtte births^ and the unconcemedness with which 
die women will converse to a stranger of tba 
children tliey have had before marriage, may be 
mentioned as an evidence of the low state of moral 
cultivation." 

I could easily have selected from the evidence 
before me worse cases than any I have quoted. 
But let these suffice. 

Besides the British and Foreign School Society, 
there is the National iSchool Society^ established 
a few years after the former. It is strictly a 
fiDciety of the Established Church. Its great 
object is said to be not to afford to the poor any 
thing worthy the name of education, but to incul- 
cate in their, minds a blind reverence for the 
establishment. Philanthropic men who are well 
informed on the subject have given it as their 
opinion, that on the whole the poor receive very 
little good from this society. There is no other 
country where so large a revenue is derived from 
charitable bequests^ for educational purposes, and 
yet so much corruption and favouritism in their 
management prevails, that in a very great majc^- 
ity of instances, the designs of the founders are 
totally disregarded, and the charities cease to b^ 
of much value to the people. 

While Lord Brougham was chairman of the 
Committee of Education in 1818, he called the 
attention of Parliament to the outrageous iniquitiess 
practised in the expenditure of the vast sums 
derived from the charities ; and from his speecfies 
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and reports it was clearly proved that only a small 
part of this revenue was ever appropriated to the 
purposes for which it was originally given. A 
greater part of it was squandered oil private indi- 
viduals who happened to be favourites of those 
who had the coiitroul of the funds. In Bulwer's 
' England and the English,' (vol. i. p, 182,) two 
instances are cited, schools richly endowed, one 
of them, $4,000 a year in which only one boy 
was instructed. ^ 

" The Pocklington School ! Instance much 
canvassed, but never controverted ! This school 
is largely endowed ; it has passed into decay : its 
master possessed an income of £900, a year ! 
How many boys do you think were taught upon 
that stipend 1 One ! positively one ! where is the 
school, itself? The school, Sir! it is a saw-pit: 
where is the schoolmaster 1 Lord bless you, sir, 
he is hiding himself from his creditors ! Good 
heavens ! and- is there no one to see to these 
crying abuses ? To be sure sir, the visitors of the 
school are the masters and fellows of St. John's, 
Cambridge ! Now then just take a drive to Berk- 
hamstead : that school is very richly endowed : 
the school master teaches one scholar, and the 
usher resides in Hampshire !" 

This is a fair specimen, the report tells us, of 
the spirit which controuls the English charities. 
No one will suppose that in every instance such 
gross iniquity is practised. But I assert that a 
more palpable violation of honor, justice and 
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truth cannot be found than in the mal-appropria- 
tion of the revenue for education, and for proof I 
tefer the reader to Brougham's letter to Sir Samud 
Romilly, respecting the charities, in which the 
whole system of corruption is exposed : — said Lord 
Brougham in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons, May 1818 : " when we inquire from whence 
proceeded those magnificent endowments, we 
generally find that it is not from the public policy, 
nor the bounty of those who in their day posses- 
sing princely revenues were anxious to devote a 
portion of them for the benefit of mankind — not 
from those who having amassed vast fortunes by 
public employment were desirous to repay in 
charity, a little of what they had thus levied upon 
the state. It is far more frequently some obscure 
personage — some tradesman of humble birth, 
who, grateful for the education that had enabled 
him to acquire his wealth, through honest indus- 
try, turned a portion of it from the claims of 
nearer connexions, to enable other helnless crea- 
tures in circumstances like his own, to meet the 
struggles he himself had undergone." 

It appears, too, that one of the principal sources 
of these wholesale wrongs upon the living and the 
dead, was that the chief share of these noble ap- 
propriations had, in one way and another, best 
known to the parties concerned, at last fallen into 
the hands of the Established Church, and been 
perverted to the unhallowed purposes of a secular 
and ambitious priesthood. We ifind firom Brough- 
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am's evideoGe that at least two-thirds of all these 
indowments had been wasted either by embezzle* 
ment or iK^lect! Brougham, who was at that 
time the most powerful and eagle-eyed searcher 
, out of aristocratic abuses in England, was obliged 
to fight his way in this investigation; inch by inch. 
The Church met him en masse with the most 
unyielding opposition. His bill which had been 
introduced into the lower house, instituting an 
inquiry into the malversation of the charities, was 
vehemently attacked in the House of Lords, and 
through the influence of the Prelates, destroyed ! 
This is the spirit the Established Church has 
always displayed when its rottenness was to be 
exposed to the gaze of the people. Nothing the 
Church has ever done has excited, probably, more 
universal hostility against her than this deliberate 
robbing of charitable funds, entrusted to posterity 
by dying philanthropists for the education of the 
poor. And to the men of our times, who regard 
man's right to knowledge as sacred as his right to 
liberty, and mental degradation as an evil incom- 
parably greater than physical distress, such a 
strange outrage on the intellectual and spiritual 
rights of whole generations, must seem worthy of 
the deepest execration. 

These abuses, like others developed in the social 
system of England, have only been partially 
remedied. English writers on education within 
the last few years, have said that these evils still 
exist, and very little advantage is experienced even 
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now by the poor from all the charitable instituticms 
with which England abounds. Their avails are 
disposed of chiefly by the Church — not so much 
in diflfusing intellectual and religious light among 
the lower classes, as in administering to the lusts, 
ambition, and power of the aristocracy. 

The indignation felt towards the Church was 
not likely to be allayed by the discovery, that in 
a very large number of the charity schools, the 
poor, for whose special benefit they were founded, 
had been excluded to make room for the sons of 
the higher classes. Again I refer the reader to 
Brougham's evidence. The time was when even 
the great universities were crowded by poor 
scholars, and among that class are numbered some 
of the brighest names in British literature. But it 
is not so now. Says a father in the Church, in 
complaining of this with great bitterness : " There 
are none now but great men's sons at college ; the 
devil has got himself into the universities and 
causeth the great men and esquires to send their 
sons thither and put out poor scholars that should 
be divines." 

There is one other class of schools which fur- 
nish instruction to a certain extent to very many 
of the poor. I refer to the Sunday Schools, es- 
tablished a half century ago by the benevolent 
Robert Rakes, of Gloucestershire. Says the English 
correspondent from whom I have already quoted : 

" It were natural to suppose that the neglect of 
education among the people of England, would 
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materially affect the character of Sabbath Schools 
in the kingdom : and it does. They are rather a 
badge of degradation than otherwise, since, in 
many cases, none but the poor and ignorant attend 
them. Hence, they are necessarily deprived in a 
great measure, of the interest and attractiveness, 
as well as the power of extensive usefulness, which 
they possess in the United States. The number 
of children attending Sabbath Schools is estimated 
at about 900,000, the period through which at- 
tendance is continued being on an average four 
years, and the time spent in school three or four 
hours each Sabbath. 

" Supposing fifty Sabbaths of uninterruped at- 
tendance in the year, and taking th^time at four 
hours the Sabbath, and taking an ordinary day's 
schooling at six hours, this would make a month's 
schooling each year, or four months for the whole. 
The education is almost exclusively confined to 
reading, sometimes writing and arithmetic being 
added. This is done in two large schools in Bir- 
mingham of about thirteen hundred children." 

The instruction imparted to the poor in the 
Sunday Schools, is generally very meagre and in- 
complete. But every benevolent person will re- 
joice that what little light shines through these 
schools upon the poor, badly conducted as they 
are, partakes in some degree of the illumination of 
TVuth. But two evils of great magnitude still 
exist and must continue, so long as the state of 
society in Great Britain remains the same. 
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1. Not only do those of the poor who received 
instruction in these difierent schools, derive little 
advantage from them, but the great proportion of 
the very poor, receive no instruction at all ; ex- 
cept from a few benevolent individuals, who, in- 
spired by the humane and holy Spirit of the Great 
Teacher, seek them out in their hovels and cel- 
lars to do them good. While there are a consi- 
derable number of the established clergy, who, in 
imitation of their Master, have borne the light and 
consolation of Christianity to the dwellings of 
the impoverished and the ignorant, yet by most 
of them these masses are entirely overlooked. 
From the Report on the Colleries, it would seem 
that the Established Church has never done any 
thing for the tens of thousands of wretched slaves 
who toiled within the coal mines, knew nothing 
of their brutality and heathenism. Indeed it is 
quite evident, that the establishment has been one 
of the strongest barriers in the way of the eleva- 
tion of the lower classes. Its pretension has al- 
ways been to minister to the poor ; but it has 
never done it. And this pretension for a long 
time prevented the public from doing much them- 
selves. It was well known that large sums were 
raised to support the clergy, and diffuse light 
among the people ; but it was long ago discovered 
that little had been done for the education of the 
poor except by Dissenters and benevolent indi- 
viduals in the church. 

2. But a greater evil than this exists. The 
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circumstances of the poor would oppose insur- 
mountablie obstacles to their education even were a 
school-house within a stones' throwof every one 
of their hovels. Their energies are too severely 
taxed in a slavish toil for bread, to leave spirit or 
strength for intellectual exertion. While whole 
communities are from year to year driven to the 
verge of starvation, so long, it will be idle to talk 
of their intellectual improvement. A few hours 
stolen once a week from premature labour, by the 
child who needs the whole day for rest, can ac- 
complish nothing in the great work of education. 
Who would suppose that the child, whose ener- 
gies of body and mind, had through the week, 
been paralyzed by suffering and toil, would feel 
inclined to give up to study the only day of rest. 
In the " Essays on Education," published by 
the " Central Society," in England, I find the fol- 
lowing language : " Taking the results elicited by 
the inquiries of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
as a fair measure of the education received by the 
children of the working classes in the country, 
and comparing it with what may be done, and 
what in other civilized countries lias been done, 
for the education of the same class, the result is 
one which cannot be dwelt upon without some 
feelingof pain and humiliation. ♦ ♦ ♦ While 
in most of the German states, and in New- York, 
the government provides the schools for the work- 
ing classes, with an ample Supply of good and 
sufficient teachers, in England absolutely nothing 
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is done by the government or any other body tot 
this purpose. It has been a common boast in 
England that in her public undertakings, the co- 
operation of private individuals had affected 
greater wonders than all the wealth and power of 
governments in foreign countries. In the great 
work of national education there is most assured- 
ly no ground for such a boast. Private benevo- 
lence has effected something : but its efforts sink 
into hopeless insignificance, when compared with 
those of the governments of the German States." 

The conclusion forced upon us from the testi- 
mony we have adduced, is, that among the work- 
ing classes, which are by far the most numerous, 
not more than one-half ^ so far as direct educa- 
tion is concerned, are in a condition very much 
better than barbarians ! 

In Scotland, (as all know,) the majority of the 
population are provided with the means of educa- 
tion, — although in the manufacturing and high- 
land districts, there are thousands no better off 
than heathen. Of Ireland it is unnecessary to 
speak here. Ignorance, poverty, hunger and 
nakedness, are the results of English tyranny, in 
that beautiful but miserable land. With Carlyle, 
we can say, " The woes of Ireland, or Justice to 
Ireland," is not the chapter we have to write at 
present. It is a deep matter ; an analysmal one 
which no plummet of ours will sound. For the 
oppression has gone, far farther than into the 
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economics of Ireland, upwards to her very heart 
and soul." 

In bringing to a close this faint but dreary 
picture of the woes of the poor, I again ask what 
has England yet done for the mass of her slave 
population at home ? She has been experimenting 
on human suffering for a thousand years. While 
She has made her commerce and wealth eclipse 
that of Alexandria and Tyre — ^while she has ex- 
tended her dominions over continents, and reared an 
empire greater than that of Rome — while she has 
enlarged the bounds of civilization in the earth, — 
she has not yet achieved the first work of all just 
governments, — to supply the lowest physical 
wants 'of her people. But there is something 
more painful to contemplate than a famishing 
population — it is a population of heathen under 
the shadow of a christian throne. 
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IRELAND — HER WOES AND STRUGGLES 
UNDER ENGLISH OPPRESSION. 

INSCRIBED TO 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, AND FATHER MATTHEW. 

English Government in Ireland. — During the dreadful 
period of four hundred years, the laws of the English Govern- 
ment of Ireland did not punish the murder of tme man of Iriik 
Uood as a cnme.^-Sir James Macintosh, 

The stranger shall hear thy lament o'er his plains, . 

The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o'er the deep, 
Till thy tyrants themselTes, as they rivet thy chains, 

Shall pause o'er the songs of their captives, and weep. 

Moore, 

In the mountains of the parish of Cong, when the potatoes fail 
them, they bked their cattle and eat the boiled bloody sometimes 
mixed with meal, but oflen without it. — OConneU. 

Grattan declared that he had watched at the cradle of Ireland 
and followed her hearse. He is reckoned among the illustrious 
dead, / live to sound the trumpet for her resurrection. — 
(yConneU. 

The Sans-potatoe Irishman is of the self same stuff as the 
finest Lord lieutenant ! Not an individual Sans-potatoe human 
scarecrow but had a life given to him out of heaven, with eter- 
nities depending on it : for once and no second time, with immen- 
sity in him, over him, and round him : with feelings that a Shaks- 
peare's speech could not utter: with desires illimitable as the 
autocrat of all the Russias — CarJyU, 
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IRELAND HER WOES AND STRUGGLES UNDER 

ENGLISH OPPRESSION. 



Ireland. — Ireland cannot be mentioned in con- 
nexion with England without striking a sympa- 
thetic cord in the heart of every patriot aud chris- 
tian. Her history is miique. Possessing an in- 
domitable valour, kindling at the first blow of op- 
pression, and striking for freedom in almost every 
generation, she is still the creature of England's 
caprices. But bowed and dishonoured though 
she be, she is Ireland still. She has fallen, but 
not for ever. — She can be, she vAll be regenerated. 
Her spirit is as untamed and excitable as ever. 
The apathy and submission of slaves which chill 
the hojjes of freedom, is not on her. Like a brave 
man she still struggles manfully with her destiny. 
She also has an existence as a nation. She has 
her universities and her literature. She is still 
the* Emerald Isle of the Ocean.' An air of ro- 
mance and chivalry is aroimd her. The tradi- 
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tionary tales that live in her literature invest her 
history with heroic beauty. But she has no need 
of these. Real heroes — the McNeills, the O^Bri- 
ens, and the Emmets, will be remembered as 
long as self-denying patriotism and unconquerable 
valor are honored among men. In every depart- 
ment of literature she still takes her place. Where 
is the wreath her shanurock does not adorn? 
Where the muse that has not visited her hills ? 
Her haip has ever kindled the soul of the war- 
rior, and soothed the sorrows of the broken-heart- 
ed. It has sounded every strain that can move 
the human heart to greatness or to love. What- 
ever vices may stain her people, they are free 
from the crime of voluntary servitude. The 
Irishman is the man last to be subdued. Posses- 
sing an elasticity of character that will rise under 
the heaviest oppression, he wants only a favoiur- 
able opportunity and a single spark to set him in 
a blaze. Distinguished for his inquisitiveness 
and shrewdness, he is perpetually "talking over 
things," nothing escapes his observation — hence 
he wants no more intimate khowledge of his con- 
dition or rights or the character of his oppressors : 
— Ireland wants only union. These traits of na- 
tional character inspire hope: with an ever active 
and ardent mind, no people can be effectually 
subdued — neither does it require so long a train- 
ing or so loud an appeal, to arouse them to ener- 
getic and successful action. 

To a distant observer that beautiful island ap* 
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pears like a city of ruins in the saddened light of 
evening. Her glory and her strength seem depart- 
ed for ever. But it is not of the poetry of the past 
the lover of Ireland must speak. Her bards never 
sung in strains so mournful and pathetic as the 
sad lullaby of the mother over her famishing 
child. The complaint of poverty and the cry of 
suffering, are more heart-breaking than her most 
plaintive melodies. Her woes and her dishonor 
move not the hearts of her oppressors, but they 
are noted by the God of the poor. 

Before speaking of the present condition of Ire- 
land, it is necessaay to refer to some events in her 
past history. A knowledge of the causes which 
have reduced her to subjugation is necessary, in 
order to know where the right and wrong lie, and 
what justice now demands should be done. If 
invasion, spoliations and piracy on the part of 
one nation against another, provoke retributive 
justice, and it sinks under the punishment it has 
justly incurred, it has no right to complain. But 
if this same violence and robbery, prompted by 
cupidity alone, reduce an ifinocent people to sla- 
very, the case is widely different. We wish to 
show by a rapid survey of the past history of 
Ireland, that she is an invaded and plundered na- 
tion — that both her degradation and her servitude 
are directly chargeable on England — ^that British 
cupidity and British pride have been the alpha 
and omega of Irish suffering. 

The earliest history of Ireland is so mixed up 
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with tradition, that it is impossible to distinguish 
the true from the false. In the sixth and seventh 
centuries, Ireland was distinguished for her piety 
and her learning. In the ninth century she was 
reduced by the Danes. In the eleventh century 
the people rose against the invaders — deposed the 
usurper, and placed their own king (O^Brien) on 
the throne. In an attempt to quell an insurrec- 
tion, O^Brien was slain, and though the Irish were 
victorious, yet being left without a king, they be- 
came divided, and no longer existed as a nation, 
but remained broken up till the Anglo-Norman 
invasion. By this invasion Catholicism was first 
established in the island. Pope Adrian literally 
sold Ireland to Henry the Second, on the condi- 
tion he should maintain the Pope's supremacy 
there. Henry of course, became suddenly pious ; 
and wishing to harmonize the conflicting religious 
feelings of the country, sent over an army of 
missionaries, who with powder and steel soon 
succeeded in converting most of the inhabitants. 
This is the origin of the connexion between 
England and Ireland. Ireland was not, how- 
ever, wholly subjugated till the invasion of Ri- 
chard, Earl of Strigal, surnamed the Strongbow. 
The Irish clergy being at this time Catholics, 
conspired with Catholic England, and bargained 
Ireland away to the invaders. In this period of 
Irish history, the inhabitants exhibit a patriotism 
and valor deserving of a better reward. But the 
army of England, aided by the Pope and Catholic 
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priesthood, was too strong for them. They were 
subdued, the country was put under English de- 
puties, and from that time has been the victim of 
English oppression. Under the unjust adminis- 
tration of these governors, and through the quar- 
rels of the chiefs themselves, the power of the na- 
tive princes rapidly declined. 

In 1272 Edward II. ascended the English throne. 
A century had now elapsed since the Norman in- 
vasion. Overcome in almost every attempt to 
regain their freedom, wrecked by successive dis- 
asters, the Irish princes gave over the unequal 
contest, and many of them, especially those who 
bordered on the Eiiglish settlements, sought to be- 
come British subjects, in order to be protected 
from outrage and plunder. For their eit^enship 
they offered Edward a subsidy of a thousand 
marks. This was opposed' by the local aristocracy 
who knew if they became British subjects they 
could no longer be taxed* and plundered with the 
impunity which had before prevailed. The gov- 
ernment of England allowed no one but herself to 
rob her own subjects. This local aristocracy was 
English ; for it must be remembered, in order to 
account for the action of the Irish Parliament, that 
it was always Eligland*^s policy to keep a certain 
number of nobility and citizens in Ireland to pre- 
serve the English ascendency. 

The people petitioned again and again. It was 
in vain. British slaves they should be — British 
subjects never. Enraged at this unjust refusal, 

7* 
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and maddened by the continued t3rranny that only 
mocked their sufferings, they flew to arms. Sir 
John Wogan was sent over to quell the insurrec- 
tion. He assembled an Irish Parliament to take 
into consideration the state of the country. " This 
was the first Parliament ever constitutionally con- 
vened in Ireland." It was in 1295. Several just 
and useful acts were passed, but they availed little 
to remedy the evils that had taken such deep and 
widely spread root in the country. 

Another cause of evil was the levying of "coyne 
and livery" by the great barons to maintain their 
large retinues, This was another step towards 
the oppression of the Irish tenantry. Acting on 
the principle by which aristocrats have always 
been governed, — that what is wrung from the serf 
is the clear gain of the lord, they drove away by 
their extortion the sturdy yeomanry of the land. 
They forgot, as tyrants always forget, that they 
reduced their land in the same proportion they 
reduced the character of the cultivator. There is 
a system of compensation in the economy of the 
Creator by which good and evil are both made re- 
active. This exaction was so oppressive that 
Baron Pinglass declared, "it would destroy hell 
tf levied in the same^" 

At the end of the civil war of 1327, the Irish 
septs again petitioned to be admitted to the 
rights of freemen. They saw there was no other 
way to escape insult and outrage. But it was de- 
cided that it would injure the English ascen- 
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dency to convert serfs into freemen, and their prayer 
was denied. Indignant at this repeated injustice, 
and every feeling within them roused to action by 
the unchecked tyranny of those who laughed in 
their ill-gotten power at the fruitless struggles of 
iheir victims, they again armed their followers, and 
unhappy Ireland was again drenched in blood. * 
The very priest was slain at the altar, and tram- 
pled in the earth with the consecrated elements 
by his side. But why enter into the sickening 
details of the butcheries that followed! It is 
enough to say that England was of course again 
victorious, and practised with renewed security 
her former crimes. In war or in peace, it mattered 
not, Ireland bled at every pore. England had be- 
gun her feast of blood and grew only the more 
voracious with every terrific repast. 

In 1367 the Duke of Clarence, then being Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, summoned a Parliament which 
met at Kilkenny. It must be remembered that in 
assembling of Irish Parliaments, it was the English 
policy always to have returned a majority fevour- 
able to the English interest. A fair representation 
of the people was the last thing ever contemplated. 
During the session of this Parliament the notorious 
Statute of Kilkenny was passed. Among othier 
things in this diabolical statute, (an offspring, by 
the way, worthy of its villianous parent,) it was 
declared, "that if any of English descent should 
use an Irish name, the Irish language, or observe 
Irish customs, he should forfeit his estates until 
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security was given for his conformity to English 
habits ;" and finally it was strictly forbidden " to 
entertain any native minstrel or story-teller, or to 
admit an Irish horse to graze in the pasture of 
an English subject J^ In the language of Lord 
Clare, " This was a declaration of perpetual war, 
not only against the native Irish, but every person 
who settled beyond the limits of the pale." None 
but an English despot has the skill to carry the 
refinement of tytanny so far. 

The attitude of the two nations, as viewed from 
this point of history, shows their relative position 
during the entire period of their connexion. On 
the one hand, the wronged and oppressed Irish, 
finding no relief from other sources, petition Eng- 
land for the poor boon of being treated as her sub- 
jects, even oflfering an exorbitant price for the mis- 
erable gift. Englaac^on the other hand, refuses' 
the prayer, and adds to the refusal insult and scorn 
and greater injustice, and finally closes the cata- 
logue of her crimes by a declaration of eternal war 
against the innocent because they are helpless. 

As we thus trace the progress of British op- 
pression, we seem at ev^ step to have reached 
the point where retribution would b^in. But it 
has not yet come. In resisting such tyranny, 
Ireland often exhibited a valour and power that 
would have stopped the encroachments of the 
Eliglish government, had not the native chiefs 
been divided among^ themselves.. Jealous of each 
other's power, and often sore with the memory of 
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old feuds, it required but little skill to keep 
alive the estrangement of those who should 
have stood shoulder to shoulder in the strife for 
common freedom. England was careful that this 
should never be wanting, and employed every 
means to keep alive the jealousy and feuds, and 
thus weaken the power which united would have 
been too strong for her. This has been her 
policy from first to last ; and its successful appli- 
cation is all that prevents Ireland now from 
taking her place among the nations of the earth. 

Ireland now sat down in her servitude because 
there were no means of redress : petition and force 
were alike in vain. She made no more resistance 
till Henry VIII. attempted, Mahomet-like, to con- 
vert her, sword in hand, to the principles of the 
Reformation. Henry II. had spread slaughter 
through Ireland, to make her Catholic. Henry 
VIII. did the same, to make her Protestant. She 
became the spoil of every monarch. 

Henry sent over pastors for the people, but 
they were a set of adventurers who came only for 
the booty of extortion, and drove by insult and 
oppression the common people into tumult. This 
first civil wax of the Reformation, wrongly termed 
a rebellion, terminated as former ones had done, 
in favour of the English. 

War following on the desolate steps of war ren- 
ders the succeeding years a monotonous history 
of violence and bloodshed. Sometimes it was 
baron against baron; sometimes supported by 
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foreign allies, they made for a while a successful 
stand against the power that bore so heavily upon 
them ; but in the end they were overthrown, and 
might triumphed over the right. Often a great 
chief, possessed of large estates, was purposely 
driven by the most flagrant injustice and insults 
into open rebellion, that he might be branded as a 
traitor, and his rich possessions by confiscation 
revert to the English vampyres that so infested 
the land. Every cruelty and outrage that can 
dishonour our nature, were perpetrated in those 
unjust wars by English leaders and English 
soldiers. Cities were sacked, villages, burned, 
women violated, and the helpless and the youi^ 
slaughtered by thousands. A record of these 
scenes of crime and blood ti^e cannot furnish. It 
is written however on every foot of Irish soil and 
in the still living memories of' many an Irish 
heart. Our meagre outline is scarcely as much 
as a naked table of the killed and wounded. The 
suffering we leave undescribed. 

The policy of the English government provok- 
ing a war at every turn, is feirly exhibited in its 
treatment of the Earl of Desmond. 

This heroic Irishman happened to be guilty of 
owning 600,000 acres of land upon which Eng- 
lish cupidity cast its insatiate eye. A dispute 
arising concerning his lands, he obtained permis- 
sion to lay his claims before the English throne. 
On proceeding to London, he was inmiediately 
seized, and without any cause being assigned, was 
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committed to the Tower, where he remained a 
prisoner for several years. This falsehood and 
crime, together with the murder of O Niell another 
distinguished Irish chief, caused commotions 
throughout the country. At length the Earl 
made his escape and returned to Ireland, knowii^ 
that the government was determined to seize his 
lands, he took up arms. For this he was branded 
as a traitor. The war that succeeded, was mail- 
ed by the most relentless cruelty. Tottering age 
and helpless childhood, and pleading maternity, 
presented no obstacle to the English soldiery. 
Munster was literally a field of blood. 

Overcome — ^his troops scattered — himself a 
fugitive — ^the Earl was at length discovered, and 
murdered by an English soldier, and his head 
sent as a present to the queen, who had said of 
O'Niell, " if he revolted, it would be better for her 
servants, as there would be estates enough for 
them^ all.** This single expression of Elizabeth, 
reveals the entire policy of the English govern- 
ment towards Ireland. That injured country was 
the great repast to which every monarch bid his 
lords sit down and eat. After they had goi^ed 
their fill, the remains were left for those Trfio 
should come after. Tranquillity succeeded these 
massacres, but it was the tranquillity of the grave 
yard; The proud and patriotic Irishmen were 
folded in the sleep of death, and the silence and 
repose around their lifeless corpses was called 
peace, , , • 
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" They made a solitude 
And called it peace." 

Their treatment of Sir John Perrot who gov- 
erned the country in 1589, is ample proof that the 
Irish were not the discontented rebels their 
enemies declared them to be. The only upright 
man England had appointed over the country 
since Duke Richard; he endeavoured to imite 
jarring interests, to heal, instead of aggravate old 
feuds, to conciliate the discontented, and distribute 
honest justice to all. Notwithstanding the ob- 
structions thrown in his way by the crown and 
local aristocracy, the generous Irish appreciated 
his character, and rendered a proper, return for his 
justice and kindness. When he resigned, he told 
Elizabeth that he could govern her Irish subjects, 
but that no power could controul her English 
servants. As he was about to bid farewell to 
Ireland, a great multitude assembled to witness 
his departure, and were melted to tears by his 
kind words. The wronged and outraged, yet 
sympathetic Irishmen, pressed on his footsteps as 
he descended to the shore. For once an English 
ruler had treated them like men, and striven, 
however vainly, to render them justice, and now 
he was leaving them for ever, and the rapacious 
plunderer would once, more desolate their fire- 
sides. Tears and lamentations were mingled 
with the shouts of praise that rose around him. 
The loved "God bless you?" that was wafted 
over the waters, was the bitterest sentence ever 
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Uttered against English oppression. A few such 
rulers would have saved Ireland, and fiistened 
her as with hooks of steel to the British throne. / 

The same generous sentiment was exhibited 
towards the prelates of the Established Church 
when they ceased to be plunderers and became 
shepherds. Later in her history she exhibited 
this regard for Bishop Belmore. He sought the 
spiritual and temporal good of his flock. He 
strove to win their affections by kindness instead 
of exciting their indignation by ravaging their 
folds. At length, when he came to die, such was 
the affection felt for him by Catholic Irishmen, 
tfiat the soldiers who had no other way of show- 
ing him respect, interred him .with military honors, 
and when the grave closed over him, all joined in 
the simple chorus, '' Requiescat in p€u:e, vUinms 
AnghrufnJ^ 

These two exhibitions of affection ; one towards 
^ an English ruler, and the other towards an Eng- 
lish bishop, illustrate most strikingly both the 
cruelty of the English government, and the gen- 
erosity of the Irish character. It shows how cruel 
and sanguinary must have been her policy to 
deluge a nation of such men in blood, how tyran- 
nical the power that must needt^ontinual physical 
toTce to keep such men in tranquillity. 

The successor of Sir John renewed the oppres- 
sions of his predecessors, and under a pretence of 
high treason, had a rich chieftain arrested and 
suddenly executed, tfiat he might appropriate his 
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possessions to himseii'. Outrages like this on rich 
chieftains to get possession of their land, the com- 
mission of crimes for which there was no redress, 
and the distress and suffering caused by the op- 
pression of their rulers, roused the exasperated 
Irish again to resistance. But before they com- 
menced hostilities, they drew up a detailed ac- 
count of their grievances, and humbly besought 
redress. Their petition and their wrongs were 
alike disregarded, and war with its desolating 
flood again swept over the devoted island. The 
English were defeated on every side ; their armies 
melted away; victory perched on the Irish stand- 
ard, and over the dark cloud of war the rainbow 
of freedom was already bending. 

Elizabeth became alarmed. The infatuated 
rulers who had driven the inhabitants into rebel- 
lion by their cruelty, were thunderstruck at the 
terrible elements they had aroused. Ireland was 
almost free. But owing to the arrogance and 
self-conceit of the Spaniards, the allies of Ireland, 
O'Nietl, the commander of the native forces, was 
compelled to hazard an attack when he foresaw 
and foretold a failure. It came, and Ireland 
again was lost — lost in the very arms of victory. 
This foolish, mad, and fatal baltle turned the 
whole current of events, and the British army 
swept like a sea of lire over the land, burying 
men, women, and children in one indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

England expended in this unjust and murder- 
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ous war more than £3,000,000 and thousands of 
soldiers. She reduced the land to a desert, and 
between famine and war, swept away, at least, 
one half of the entire population. 

When Elizabeth approachedjier death, and the 
future, with its fearful retributions, visited her 
conscience; the ghost of murdered Ireland rose 
before her, filling her with terrible alarms, so that 
she immediately ordered that some of the confis- 
cated estates should be restored, and peace be 
made with 0*Niell. 

On the accession of James I., the system of corir 
fiscation recommenced on a more extended scale. 
In the first place, without a single proof, or attempt 
at proo^ the Earls of Tyrone and of T3rrconnel 
were declared to be agents in a catholic conspiracy. 
Even if it had been true, as they were chiefs^ and 
had the sovereignty, and not the ownership of the 
land, it could not lawfully be seized by the crown. 
But seized it was, and six counties, embracing 
more than 600,000 acres, came into the possession 
of James. These lands the king wished to settle 
with English colonists, in order to establish the 
" English ascendancy" in the very heart of the 
country. To prevent the Irish Parliament in its 
next session from defeating this plan, he created 
at once /or^y boroughs in order to have a majority 
in the representation. This justice in appearance^ 
and dishonesty in action^ has ever been the course 
of the English government towards her subjects 
at home and abroad. 
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His success in this kingly robbery, only whet- 
ted his appetite for greater spoils. But what new 
scheme could he devise by which to wrest from 
the Irish chieftains their estates, for even a vil- 
lain^s brain will become exhausted of plots ! A 
oommissioQ was appointed '' for the discovery of 
defective titles." A set of men called discoverers 
was employed to hunt up defects in the titles of 
landholders, who, of course, were rewarded in pro- 
p^ticm to Uieir success, (nt, in oth^ words, a pre- 
mium was ^v^n to the best informer. It was not 
dttteuU to find defective titles in a land that had 
Smt centuries been afloat on the turbulent waves of 
oivil war, especially when witnesses were suborn- 
ed for the purpose, and bribes and violence, and 
tortures freely employed to wring the Irish estates 
from their rightful owners. The annual expense 
of carrying out this robber scheme exceeded by 
£16,000, or nearly $80,000 the entire revenue of 
the kingdom. We cannot help contrasting a 
commission like this, and onsj a modem commis- 
sion, appointed to inquire into the wants of the 
pauperized people, in order to administer relief 
from starvation.. 

But even this could not satisfy the rapacity of 
that lion which seems to take a peculiar pleasure 
in devouring her own young. A scheme was set 
on foot which was designed to throw the entire 
province of Connaught into the hands of the crown. 
The proprietors of the land in this province seeing 
the fate that awaited them, and knowing they had 
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nothing to expect from the justice or honor of a 
venal king, appealed to his cupidity. They of- 
fered him £10,000 to desist from the pillage. 
While the avaricious monarch was hesitating be* 
tween a small certain sum and a large t^Ttccrtain 
one, the King of Kings summoned him to a higher 
tribunal to answer for his follies and his crimes. 

The^ Irish now became thoroughly alarmed. 
Confiscated ruthlessly in war, and confiscated not 
less ruthlessly in time of peace, they beheld their 
lands rapidly passing over into the hands of their 
enemies. On the accession of Charles I. they 
held a meeting at Dublin to take into consideration 
the state of the country. This was in 1628. 
They drew up a bill of rights, moderate and just 
in its demands, and humbly besought the king to 
grant them — promising if he would, '^ to raise a 
vc^untaxy assessment of £100,000 for the use of 
the crown.'^ These articles wer^called " Graces.'* 
In them they asked simply for security of property, 
deliverance frcmi military exactions, and impartial 
justice in the courts. 

Charles, as villainous as he was weak, took the 
money and then deferred granting the graces, with 
the secret determination never to do it. On the 
contrary, the Elarl of Strafford, the king's miniaD, 
endeavoiared — right in the teeth of the king*s pro- 
mise — to carry out the original plan o{ James, in 
the settlement of Connaught. He took with him 
" 600 horsemen as lookers onP Be l^^alized his 
robberies and extortions by submitting each case 
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to a jary ; but the jurors were picked by himself, 
and the sheriff secretly ordered to return them. 
But in one instance, the sheriff returning a true 
and impartial jury, which of course rendered a 
verdict against tlie crown, Strafford in his rage 
fined him £1000, and hound over the jurors to the 
Star Chamber to answer for the flagrant crime of 
being " good men and true." In one instajice he 
forced an Irish family to pay £17,000 or over 
$80,000 to remedy a defect in a title that never 
existed. In another instance £70,000 was extort- 
ed on a similar frivolous excuse. It is strange it 
never occurred to the monarch and his advisers to 
appoint a commissioner to see if there was any de- 
fect in Iheir titles to these same l^ds. 

Emboldened by success, new acts of oppression 
were committed, which ended as they always 
must, in new rebellion; which in its turn being 
crushed by overwhelming physical force, led to 
new confiscations. In two days " bills of indict- 
ment for high treason were found against all the 
Catholic nobility and gentry in the counties of 
Meath, Wicklow, and Dublin, and three hundred 
gentlemen in the county of Kildare." 

Even Parliamentjoinedinfor the sale of 2,500, 
000 acres, owned by those they pleased to call 
"rebels." This extensive pillage must of course 
be sanctioned by an Irish ParHament, which was 
assembled in Dublin for the purpose, and^of only 
three days. Excluding all wlio had jeined the 
adversaries of the government, and all who would 
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not take the oath of supremacy, they redueed the 
number of members to a few servile and unscrupu- 
lous creatures of the English government. 

In these mere skeletons of facts, in which the 
years c^ suffering, the bloody battles, and bloodier 
victories are wholly omitted, we can particdly see 
the causes of each Irish " rebellion." Persecuted 
in their religion — abused in the delay of the graces 
for which they had paid beforehand — ^made Blieos 
in the land of their fathers^ they had nothing left 
but to fight for it, and even this availed them 
nothing. It was simply tlie writhing of the w<»nu 
under the heel that crushed it. 

A treaty was finally entered into, but before it 
could be carried out the head of Charles rolled on 
thescaffold, and England was without a king'-^ 
but Ireland was none the better for it, and to diis 
day "the curse of Cromwell" is a form of execra- 
tion familiar to every peasant in the land. 

Cromwell though the champion of liberty, re- 
garded Ireland as the British monarchs had before 
him, as the exclusive property of England. Every 
resistance to this claim was called rebellion. 
Cromwell declared their attachment to die house 
of Stuart,, treason. The unfortunate Irish, do 
what they would^ could not escape ihe charge and 
doom of traitors. Fighting for their king or 
cLgidnst him — ^for their property or their rights it 
mattered not — it was all treason. 

It is singular that those distinguished for their 
love of freedom,, and even humanity in other 
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respects, should lose it all when they had any 
transactions with Ireland. The chivalric Sir 
Walter Raleigh could coolly butcher the entire 
garrison of Limerick after they had surrendered, 
and receive as a reward for the deed forty thou- 
sand acres of Irish ground. Even the amorous 
poet Spencer, who received three thousand acres 
of land out of the confiscated estates of the Earl 
of Desmond for his royal flattery, and on which 
he lived — soberly recommended to government 
the repetition of those acts which had reduced 
the Irish peasantry to the state he thus fearfully 
describes. 

He says " out of every comer of the woods and 
glynnes they eame creeping forth upon their 
hands, for their legs could not bear them. They 
looked like anatomies of death — they spake like 
ghosts crying out of their graves — ^they eat the 
dead carrion, happy when they could find them, 
yea and one another so(m after ; insomuch as the 
very carcases they spared not to scrape out of 
their ^aves, and if they found a plot of water 
cresses, or lAamrocks, to these they flocked as to 
a feast £bit the time^ yet not able to continue there 
withal, that in a short space there were none 
almost le&y and a most populous and plentiful 
country suddenly left void oi man and beast." 
Even a poet's heart could refuse sympathy with 
isuch . suflfering^ because forsooth, it came from 
irishmen — ^nay, recommend a repetition of the 
cruelties that caused it for the sake of the ascend- 
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ency it gave to British power. He would see all 
Ireland creeping out of the forests they rightfully 
owned upon their hands, because theif famine 
shrunk legs could not support them, staring oviw. 
the desolated fields they once called their homesp^-- 
speaking like ghosts out of the sepulchre, ai^ 
tearing the rotting dead from their graves to 
appease the ferocity of famine, if by it England 
could maintain her robber power in peace. The 
effeminate poet found the reward of his deeds 
when a just Irish vengeance lighted bis castle 
over his head, and he was ccnnpelled to flee for 
bis life. 

This vivid picture represents the desolation 
that followed every invasion of the British :" be- 
fore them the land was as a fruitful field, behind 
them a barren wilderness." 

Cromwell possessed the feelings of his prede* 
cessors, and although armed against oppression, 
emulated the t]rrant he had just slain, in his 
dealings with that unhappy eountry. He invaded 
Ireland, — and party strifes and fierce factions 
accomplished for him what his own forces never 
could have done— conquered it. We will not 
attempt to describe the cruelties of this war^ It 
was the custom of Cromwell to offer pardon to 
every town he approached, if they would inune^ 
diately surrender ; but if compelled to besiege it, 
he crowned hi^ victory with a nmssacre. It could 
hardly be called a war, but a slaughter.. After it 
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was ended, and before the butchers had time to 
wipe their blades, confiscation commenced. 

The estates thus seized, were settled with 
English Protestants, who r^arded the Irish 
Catholics as Canaanites, and themselves as the 
commissioners of God to pursue them with fire 
and sword. Mercy to the conquered, was rebellion 
against God. The flower of the country fled into 
foreign lands, and took refuge in foreign service. 

As before, unjust and oppressive laws followed 
in the path of the swordj to seize what it had left. 
Among other things it was decreed, that all who 
had borne arms against the parliament, should be 
banished during the pleasure of the parliament, 
and forfeit two-thirds of their estates ; also that all 
papists who had not exhibited constant aflection 
for the commonwealth, should forfeit one third of 
their estates ; also that all who had not borne arms 
for the parliament should forfeit one fifth of theirs. 
These enactments were certainly broad enough 
tQ embrace every Irishman, and the land was 
effectuaUy'4i vided to the spoilers. 

It was also decreed that this land should be 
settled by English colonists, in order to afiect the 
more complete subjugation of the country. Under 
this iniquitous -settlement it was found difficult to 
obtain labourers to cultivate the soil they had 
seized. , In prosecuting this exterminating war, 
they had massacred the peasantry by thousands ; 
others they had transported as slaves, and multi- 
tudes more exiled themselves from the land where 
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they could no longer be free. The few that were 
Irft, were converted into slaves to till the soil for 
the robber and the murderer, and bleed under the 
iron scourge that was laid on their backs. The 
Catholic clergy w^re banished ; the j)erformance 
of Catholic ceremonies was made a capital offence, 
and blood hounds were employed to hunt down 
the priests. " Priest hunting became a favourite 
field sport .'" But we pass over these years of 
unparalleled sufferings, to the restoration. From 
Charles II. the Irish justly expected some reward 
for their services to the royal -family, — at least to 
have their lands restored to them. But one of 
the first acts of the perfidious monarch was a 
decree that the estates disposed of by the Cxoitir 
wellian settlement should not be restored. These 
furious Protestants suddenly became high church- 
men in order to come in for a share of the plunder. 
Besides, " English ascendency" in Ireland, was of 
greater consequence than honor or justice. The 
executioners of the father were rewarded by the 
son — ^while the faithful vassals who lost their 
lands in defending him, were plundered still more 
for their faithfulness. The Irish sent in a remon- 
strance, in which they spoke of their lojralty and 
distress — the treaty made by his father, and paid 
for by them — ^the long and bloody struggle they 
had maintained for his £miily, — and urged every 
motive of honor and humanity to move the heart 
of Charles ; *ut in vain. It is true there was a 
commission appointed to hear and decide claimSi 
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but it never heard ihem. So there was an after 
act of "explanation and final arrangement ;■' but 
the resnlt of the whole thing was, that three thow 
sand of the noblest Irish faniiilies, were robbed of 
their property, and two thirds of the land of 
Ireland passed from the native Irish,— the true 
owners, into the hands of English adventurers 
and English colonists, and a corrupt and perfid- 
ious monarch. Such a price did the Irish pay 
to the son for their loyalty to the father. 

We pass over the reign of James II., who being 
a Catholic monarch was inclined to be more 
lenient to Ireland, but still acted on the principle 
that English ascendency was more important 
than Catholic ascendency. At length driven 
from his throne by William, Prince of Orange, he 
found refuge in Ireland. That loyal people, 
though weakened by successive and disastrous 
wars, and impoverished by confiscations ; rallied 
around him, and would have placed him again on 
the throne, had not his own cowardice and effemi- 
nacy defeated their efforts. 

After James had proved himself unworthy to 
be a king, the Irish would gladly have submitted 
to William, if he had promised them justice. But 
knowing that new confiscations awaited their 
submission, they resisted on ; and but for an 
apparent interposition of providence which no one 
could foresee, would probably have triumphed. 
This war which reflects so much credit on the 
Irish amis, laid the foundation of the British 
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National Debt, which has since gone on accumu- 
lating, till it threatens to swallow up the wealth 
of the empire. 

The confiscations of estates by the government 
of William, turned out of their homes nearly 4,000 
fiimilies, and robbed them of land to the amount 
of £3,319,943, or over $16,600,000, This mighty 
robbery was for high-treason, which high-treason 
consisted, in defending the British throne against 
an usurper. The century that succeeded the 
revolutionary war is simply a lon^ record of 
expressions, crimes and sufferings. Ireland had 
ceased to struggle and lay a helpless victim at 
the feet of its merciless masters. The vulture 
now plunged his beak into the bleeding form of 
its prey, and tore away the flesh at its leisure. 

The Penal Laws enacted during this period, 
are a perpetual stain on the English government. 
These, together with the injustice and tyranny of 
the local magistracy, the extortions of landlords, 
and the absence of justice in all trials where an 
Irishman was concerned, reduced the inhabitants 
almost to the last step humanity reaches in its 
downward passage. These laws, which would 
have disgraced the administration of Nero, ia^ 
posed a fine on every Catholic who should absent 
himself from the service of the Established Church 
on the Sabbath ; deprived them of the means of 
education, subjecting every Catholic who should 
open a school to a fine of £20, or three month's 
imprisonment ; forbade Protestants to intermany 
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with them; and banished the entire Catholic 
clergy from the land. If the son of a Catholic 
became a Protestant, the father could not dispose 
of his property by will ; a Catholic could not 
become the guardian of his own child ; — a Ca- 
tholic could not succeed to the property of any of 
his Protestant relatives. In 1709, additional acts 
were passed, and among them a fixed reward of- 
fered for the discovery of Catholic priests ! 

" For discovering an archbishop, bishop, vicar- 
general, or other person exercising any foreign 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, £50. 

" For discovering each r^ular clerg3nnan, and 
each secular clergyman not r^stered, £20. 

" For discovering each popish schoolmaster, or 
usher, £10- 

" A Catholic could not hold the office of sheriff, 
or sit on grand juries ; — hence in all trials be- 
tween a Catholic and Protestant, justice was a 
thing altogether out of the question." To crown 
the absurdity and baseness of this Protestant le- 
gislation, a bill was actually introduced and pass- 
ed both Houses of Parliament, decreeing that 
every Catholic priest who came into the country 
should be castrated. After its passage it was sent 
to the King, with the earnest request it might be 
placed in the Irish statute book. It was, however, 
rejected by the English privy council. Nor did 
the enactment of these absurd and cruel laws ex- 
haust the hatred of the enemies of Ireland. Her 
commerce and manufactures were restricted, so 
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that her internal resources could not develope 
themselves, and her beautiful harbours lay unoc- 
cupied along her shores." 

In 1727, George II. ascended the throne; like 
every other administration this also must show its 
English blood, by plunging the knife a little 
deeper in dying Ireland. In the outset, a bill 
was passed, disfranchising all the Catholics in the 
nation. They then constituted ^ve-sixths of the 
entire population, only one-sixth were left to vote, 
and these Protectants, and most of them English. 
A more tyrannical act could not well have been 
conceived, but the ingenuity of English rulers in 
devising modes of oppression seemed sharpened 
by practice. They appeared to be experimenting 
in cruelty and injustice, as if to see how far they 
could sink humanity in degradation and suffering, 
and there be no wild waking up of the soul rf 
man — no voice from heaven arresting their ca- 
reer. 

These oppressive laws drove the inhabitants in 
crowds from the land of their birth. After the 
siege of Limerick, under the reign of William, 
fourteen thousand men entered the service of 
France, and it is estimated that between this time 
and the effort of the Pretender, four hundred and 
fifty thousand entered the service of France alone. 
' The continued extortions of the Established 
Church and landholders, reduced the poor at 
home to starvation and be^^ary, and forced tfiem 
into outbreaks and resistance. These were always 
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quelled with the point of the bayonet, and those 
whose only crime was being born Irishmen, were 
shot down or hung without even the useless forma 
of a trial. It was to this gloomy period that Sir 
James Mackintosh refers, when he says, that for 
four hundred years not a single man was punished 
for killing an Irishman. 

We come now to a brief notice of the " Union." 
In the year 1778, the people of Belfast, finding 
themselves unprotected while an invasion was 
threatened from France, petitioned government for 
a garrison. Being refused, ihey began to form 
independent companies for their own self-protec- 
tion. This example was soon followed in other 
sections of the country, till they numbered fifty 
thousand raeu. These were the protection of the 
country from foreign invasion, and constituted the 
famous " Volunteers," whose very name thrills 
every Irish heart with a throb of patriotic remem- 
brance and gratitude. 

At the same time the Irish, seeing their ruin as 
a nation inevitable, imless the severe restrictions 
were taken from their commerce, and emboldened 
by the creation of so great a national army, re- 
solved on a bold movement. About this time also, 
the long struggle between England and her Amer- 
ican colonies terminated, and America was de- 
clared "free and independent.^' 

With a less population, suffering under less op- 
pressions, she had nevertheless resisted and con- 
quered. Her example was contagious. Ireland 
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caught the shout of freedom as it swelled over the 
Atlantic, and began to bestir herself. Throughout 
the nation bands of these "Volunteers" assembled, 
declaring that the power to legislate for Ireland 
rested solely in her own legislature. 

In 1782 del^ates from 143 companies, aug- 
mented at this time to 100,000 men, assembled at 
Dungannon, and passed resolutions declaring that 
the Iri^ Legislature ought to be, and should be 
free and independent. 100,000 determined men, 
with nearly 100 pieces of artillery to back them, 
thus threateningly spoke to England. This de- 
mand was almost tantamount to a declaration of 
war, and the British government would have 
visited its severest vengeance on the rebellious 
nation^ had it possessed the power. But she was 
weakened by a long war, and Ireland was fresh 
and strong with her determined spirit and her 
100,000 (organized and armed men. 

Besides, England had just lost her American 
colonies by refiising to grant their reasonable and 
just requests, and she became alarmed lest she 
might lose Ireland too. With her exchequer ex- 
hausted, her troops worn out and diminished, and 
fresh from the lesson of the power of a few men 
nerved with the spirit of liberty, and struggling iii 
a holy cause, she yielded to Ireland what she had 
repeatedly declared she never would do. Her 
legislature was declared independent, and Ireland 
immediately took a ytwr^t position among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

9* 
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This revolution so wonderful and yet so blood- 
less, conferred one of the greatest blessings on the 
nation. Ireland could make her own laws and 
regulate her own commerce. If at this period the 
infamous penal code had been repealed, the inter- 
nal government thrown across the Channel, with 
the English oligarchy, which still oppressed the 
people and prevented the healthy action of any 
legislative scheme, Ireland would now be a free 
nation — rich in commerce and manufactures — 
strong in an industrious, educated, and happy 
peasantry, and sending her light and her blessings 
over the world. As it was,Ireland attained a pros- 
perity unknown before or since. An impulse was 
given to the entire industry of the nation ; her 
commerce revived, and hope, that world-propelling 
power, animated the people with the promise of 
future prosperity and happiness. 

But the enthusiasm that at first expected so 
much, gradually subsided away, and it was found 
there were evils resting in their own legislature, 
and obstruction lying at the very threshold to im- 
pede their progress. 

The extortions (rf landholders, tithes, taxes, and 
the rotten frame-work of old oppression still ex- 
isted, paralysing the energies of the nation, till her 
efforts to rise were like those of the fabled giant 
under the superincumbent mountain. But Ireland 
must not cast the entire blame on England for 
her failure in this important crisis of her history. 
It is not once nor twice she has foolishly, madty 
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thrown herself ifito the plutches of England, firem 
indulging the bitter animosities that divide the 
Catholics and Protestants ^ and until they can be 
noble and patriotic enough to forget their religious 
(differences in a common love for their enslaved 
country, they never can be free — they do not cfo* 
serve to be free. The ^^ United Irishmen " asked 
for reform ; the Catholics, for emancipation. If 
they all had been " United Irishmen ^ — ^united fcr 
the wellBaire of their common country, and had con- 
sented to give religious freedom to each, wlule 
they demanded national freedom for the whole, 
she might have staggered up from the degradation 
centuries of misrule, violence, and robbing, had 
heaped upon her. 

We cannot here speak of all the causes that led 
to the rebellion of 1798. Like every other insur- 
rection it could be traced directly or indirectly to 
the English government. Although its own cor- 
rupt legislature, refusing the reforms which justice 
and good policy both demanded, was the imitie* 
diate cause, yet the religious hatred from which 
it all sprung can be traced to the unjust settlement 
of English Protestants on the confiscated estates 
of the Irish, and the ignorance and degradatkm 
which centuriesof corru^governmenthad brought 
on the people. But like all other insurrections it 
was a struggle for freedom. In this attempt Ire- 
land solicited the aid of France, and a fleet was 
despatched with 150,000 picked men, which Eng- 
land had no force in the south able to meet. But 
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it again seemed as if heaven fought against Ireland, 
for the winds and the waves scattered tlie fleet be- 
fore it reached the shores, 

At the close of the war — distinguished like all 
the preceding ones, by frightful atrocities on the 
pari of the Engl ish^Irel and found herself crippled 
and helpless. 20,000 royalists and 30,000 insur- 
gents had fallen, and 3,000,000 of property per- 
ished. With her Parliament broken down, and 
virtually annihilated by the efforts of the British 
minister, and her resources all exhausted, she lay 
at the mercy of her conqueroj; 

England now began to agitate the question of 
the union of the two Parliaments. 

This was quite unnecessary if the Irish legisla- 
ture had not became independent, for she had 
always controlled it as compl etcly as if it were her 
own, James could create forty boroughs in an 
emergency, all the catholics be disfranchised, and 
the few remaining proteslants sold to the English 
interest, so that it was very little trouble for Eng- 
land to carry any measure through the Irish legis- 
lature. 

But after its independence it was found more 
difficult, and if the making of the laws, and entire 
controul of the nation could be transferred to the 
English Parliament, future restrictions, exactions, 
and wrong could be practised without the trouble 
of calling an Irish legislature together to sanction 
it. She therefore proposes the "Union." 

When this project was first mentioned it was 
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received with general indignation, and weak and 
prostrate as Ireland was, and formidable as was an 
English army of 126,000 men, ready to be precipi- 
tated on her defenceless population, yet she would 
doubtless have tak^n up arms rather than sanc- 
tion it, if she had not been duped by false pro- 
mises. But with all her fair pretensions, England 
could not have carried the Union without the pre- 
sence of her immense military force. What could 
Ireland do ? Prostrate from a sanguinary struggle 
— laid under martial law — the Habeas Corpus 
Act suspended — no protection to property, liberty, 
or life — the jails crowded with innocent victims 
— the scaffold red with the blood of those who 
had committed no crime — tortures and death on 
every side, what could she do ? How could she 
discuss the Union calmly with niore than 100,000 
bayonets bristling around her, and pointing at her 
heart ? Yet under all this formidable and merci- 
less force, efforts uere made to prevent the unholy 
alliance. A meeting was called in Tipperary, at- 
tended by gentlemen of rank and fortune. But 
the high sheriff had scarcely taken the chair, be- 
fore a company of English soldiers marched into 
the Court House, and dispersed the assembly. 
The same was done in Maryborough. To this 
fear of physical force were added bribes and cor- 
ruption. Rotten boroughs were bought up, that 
those favourable to the English interest might 
be returned to the l^islature. Lord Castlerea^^ 
declared in the House of Commons that ''he 
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would carry the Union though it might cost more 
than half a million in bribes." The price of a sin- 
gle vote on the question was £8,000, or nearly 
$40,000, or, in its place, an appointment worth 
$10,000 per annum. More than $6^000,000 were 
spent in buying up close rotten boroughs, $7,000, 
000 more in bribes, making in all, in round num- 
berSj fourteen millions of dollars distributed to 
effect the subjugation of Ireland. Yet with her 
170,000 bayonets, and $14,000,000 there .were 
707,000 who petitioned against the Union, and 
only 6,000 for it, A very small majority in the 
l^slature finally secured its passage, and that too, 
when among those styling themselves representa- 
tives of the people, there were 116 placemen and 
officers who did not own an inch of land in Ire- 
land. 

But the " Act of Union" passed. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Sampson, " It was on the first day 
of January, 1801, at the hour of noon, that the 
imperial united standard mounted on the Bedford 
Tower, in Dublin Castle, and the guns of the 
royal salute battery, in the Phosnix Park, an- 
nounced to weeping, bleeding, prostrate Ireland, 
that her independence was no more, and that 
her guilt-stained parliament had done herself to 
death." 

By a system of violence, theft, falsehood, and 
corruption unparalleled in the history of civilized 
nations, England forced Ireland into a union that 
destroyed her independence, ruined her commerce, 
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exhausted her wealth, and left her a helpless vic- 
tim at the feet of her spoiler. This charge of per- 
fidy, treachery, and infamous theft against the 
English government, no one will presume to 
deny who is at all acquainted with this vilest (rf 
England's vile transactions. Said Lord Plimk^ 
at the time : — 

"I will be bold to say, that licentious and im- 
pious Prance, in all the unrestrained excesses that 
anarchy and atheism have given birth to, has not 
committed a more insidious act against her ene- 
my, than is now attempted by the professed cham- 
pion of civilized Europe against Ireland — a friend 
and ally in the hour of her calamity and distress. 
At a moment when our country is filled with Bri- 
tish troops: — when the Habeas Corpus^ Act is sus- 
pended — ^whilst trials by court martial are carrj^ 
ing on in difierent parts of the kingdom — ^while 
the people are made to believe that they have no 
right to meet and deliberate, and whilst the people 
are palsied by their fears, at the moment when 
we are distracted by internal dissensions — dissen- 
sions kept alive as the pretext of our present sub- 
jugation, and the instrument of our future thral- 
dom — such is the time when the union is pro- 
posed." 

In addition to the iniquitous measures already 
mentioned to carry the union, England made 
large promises to the Catholics, which she did not 
fiilfill till thirty years after, and then not because 
she had made them, but to avert the unmin^t 
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hazard of a civil war. This promise that the 
elective franchise should be restored to them — so 
faithlessly kept, was the cause of untold miseries 
to Ireland. By the terms of the union she was 
to have the same system of represenlation and 
elective francliise that England possessed. The 
Exchequers of the two kingdoms were to be kept 
separate, and Ireland was to collect her own re- 
venues and pay the interest on her own debt. 
This part of the contract was also soon broken. 
There was also to be a future _;oi«( expenditure, 
such as would be compatible with the relative 
ability of the weaker country. This, though un- 
just, because Ireland had not increased her own 
debt voluntarily, nor for her own benefit, England 
finally refused. It was also provided, that when 
she had a surplus revenue it could be expended to 
the amount of £5,000,000 in internal improve- 
ments, the liquidation of her debt, or any purpose 
conducive to her own interests. This was un- 
necessary — for England would be sure to prevent 
any such loss to herself, either by taxation, re- 
strictions on commerce, or in some way^she 
would turn her revenue so as to make it reach her 
own, instead of the Irish Exchequer. The whole 
scheme was an offspring worthy of its infamous 
father, Lord Castlereagh. He afterwards died by 
his own hand, and although it seems proper that 
i hand that struck Ireland should smite 
him, yet the gallows would have been a more be- 
fitting close to a life so stained with every crime. 
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An act so evidentry unconstitutional, and car- 
ried by such flagitious means, could not be other- 
wise than baleful in its effects. Although in its 
perpetration England was guilty of every perfi- 
dious act that can disgrace a nation, she did not 
scruple, by breaking even the poor promises she 
had made, to utter her falsehood and shame to the 
world. This, together with the remembrance of 
the iniquitous means by which it was effected, 
awakens the indignation of every Irishman, and 
makes the cry of Repeal, now swell like thun- 
der over the land. Besides, it is not a imion ex- 
cept in name, for there is no common enjoyment 
of freedom or equitable laws. It is a union which 
in its action restiricts the commerce of Ireland, and 
thus compells her to fall behind nations she ought 
to precede — diminishes, and misaj^lies her reve- 
nue — increases her debt — ^loads her with taxes — 
paralyzes her industry, and reduces her inhabi- 
tants to starvation and beggary. One of the more 
immediate effects was the increase of Absentee- 
ism. This has always been the curse of Ireland, 
The Irish legislature would have soon remedied 
It, but this union restored the evil to its former 
magnitude. Out of 12,000,000 acres of land, 
which embraces the whole surface of the island, 
over eleven millions and a half changed owners 
under English government, and some of these 
estates were confiscated three times in a century. 
A large portion of these lands came of course into 
the possession of English gentlemen, who, having 
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no motive to live in a country so reduced and ig- 
norant, increased the evil by residing abroad. 
Their support was derived ^om the rental of 
their lands. Their tenantry is uncared for — they 
have no interest in the welfare of the nation. In 
1801, the amount of rents, &c. thus spent out of 
the kingdom, was £1,500,000. It is now esti- 
mated that six millions, or nearly thirty millions, 
of dollars are annually drained from the nation. 
Says the American Editor of O'Connell's^ reply 
to Earl Shrewsbury, " Is there any other country 
on the globe of similar size that can stand this ?" 
No — neither does Ireland stand it. Go look at 
her squalid huts — ^her peasantry, that might be 
the noblest in the world, in rags ;and filth — listen 
to the cry of suffering that goes up over the 
' Emerald Isle,' from five millions of people who 
each day suffer the pangs of ujiappeased hunger, 
and you will see how she " stands it.^^ An inde- 
pendent Parliament could remove the burdens 
that rest so heavily on the people, open up the re- 
Sources of the country, and introduce laws that 
should aid, instead of crush, the industry of the 
land. 

Agitation is also a necessary result of the union. 
Men cannot be satisfied and tranquil while they 
remember the circumstances under which it was 
effected, or feel the restraints and misery it creates. 
But there has been no insurrection since the great 
rebellion, (as the English term it,) which so nearly 
Secured her freedom but ended in her complete 
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subjugation, if we except the attempt of Emmet 
While men have praised his spirit they have ridi- 
culed his judgment in making this abortive effort 
But we may not be acquainted with the nature of 
his plans, nor the means he possessed of accom- 
plishing them. Noble by nature, and rich in en- 
dowments, his patriotic soul scorned the fetters of 
foreign despotism. He had seen his only sur- 
viving brother first imprisoned, and afterwards 
driven from the home of his childhood and land 
of his love, by English oppressors. He found him- 
self expelled from his university for no crime but • 
that of loving his country, and speaking words of 
melting tenderness over her sufferings, and words 
of fire against her destroyers, and he could be silent 
no longer. He boldly asserted his own and his 
country's rights. Whether the act was judicious 
or not, we will not pretend to say. 

He said " till Ireland is free let not my epitaph 
be written ;" and it shall not be. He offered him- 
self up as a holocaust to liberty. He shouted one 
battle-cry in the ears of his countrymen, and 
died. They err much, who suppose he accom* 
pushed nothing. A martyr never dies in vain. 
Every drop of his blood will yet send forth a liv- 
ing man fraught with the fire of his origin. The 
name of Emmet at this day stirs eveiy patriot 
heart in that green isle like the blast of a trumpet. 
His dying words are remembered and repeated to 
every generation. He bequeathed his free spirit 
to his country in sacred trust, looking forward to 
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that day when his emancipated country should 
write his epitaph and honor his sacrifice. The 
flag of fireedpm shall yet wave over his ashes, and 
the shout of a ransomed people shake the earth 
that encloses him. 

In speaking of this last of the Irish insurrections, 
it is but justice to remark that every one of them, 
though excited by wrongs, did not commence till 
those wrongs were inflicted with a brutality and 
ferocity that cannot be borne in silence except by 
men deservedly slaves. I have not been able to 
speak in detail of the sufferings of the Irish people, 
imder these long and heavy oppressions. To des- 
cribe all the torments wrung from the innocent by 
the rack and torture — ^to enumerate the robbed 
and the slain without trial or provocation — and 
against each sufferer's name writ© his history — to 
pourtray all the burnings and desolation of vil- 
lages, till the inhabitants rendered houseless and 
homeless, reduced to famine, wandered like spec- 
tres in the land that gave them birth,— and speak 
of the tears and groans and shrieks the wronged 
and helpless have shed and uttered over their 
friends, or in their own death agony during these 
long and weary centuries — it would make the 
most damning record of national crime ever offered 
to the horror of man and the justice of God. 

To return to the effiects of the union. England 
expected and sought no result but the subjugation 
of Ireland and the increase of its own wealth. 
We are now brought down to our own century. 
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The act of the union was in full operation but the 
Catholics were denied the right of other citizens. 
Tithes were collected at the point of the bayonet, 
commerce restricted, and Ireland staggered pain- 
fully and wearily on her course. 

The Irish debt at the commencement of the 
French war was only £2,260,000 sterling. By the 
time the union was eflfected it amounted to nearly 
£29,000,000. At the same time the debt of Eng- 
land was more than £420,000,000 sterling. It 
was this inequality that prevented the consolida- 
tion of the exchequers in 1801. 

By the act of the union, Ireland was to pay one 
for every £7,600,000 by England for the joint ex- 
penditure. But a few years experiment proved 
that this proportion was imjust, and that Ireland 
was unable to pay it. It was then manifestly the 
duty of England to have a different proportion in- 
stituted which would leave Ireland in the same 
relative position to her as before, and with equal 
advantages^ Instead of this, and contrary to the 
express stipulations erf the act, England, in 1816, 
consolidated the two exchequers into one ; thus 
uniting the national debts without furnishing any 
equivalent to Ireland for thus saddling upon her 
lier own enormous debt. When the Scotch and 
English exchequers were consolidated, England 
acknowledged an equivalent due to Scotland. Ah 
accurate csdculation was made of the sum due her 
for. assuming her part of the debt, and paid, to the 
amoimt of £1^00,000. Now if the proportion paid 
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by Ireland towards the joint expenditure had been 
just, and she still fell in the rear, England would 
have been the last to propose a union of the two 
exchequers, for she would thus have increased her 
own liabilities. But seeing that the proportion was 
unjust, and that if graduated rightly, and Ireland 
should increase in prosperity, she would soon have 
a surjdus revenue at her own disposal, she by one 
sweeping act violated her own given word, and 
consolidated the exchequers without giving Ire- 
land one cent as an equivalent for the burden she 
thus threw upon her. 

It is nonsense in England to pretend that by 
this act she takes more of the burdens. of Ireland 
on her own shoulders. Any one familiar with 
her policy, knows she never was guilty of such 
disinterested benevolence towards that unhappy 
country. 

In 1800, this consolidation was declared im- 
practicable, and Lord Gastlereagh himself said in 
liiat year, "in respect to past expenses, she, 
(Ireland,) was to have no cmwern whatever with 
the debt of Great Britain, but the two countries 
were to unite as to future expenses on a strict 
measure of relative ability !" The pretence that 
she had to borrow on Ireland's account, is simply 
another example of the miserable mendacity at 
which she never hesitates to legalize her injustice. 

By this act England did charge over to Ireland 
as a part of the united kingdom, the debt of £420, 
000,000 which she then owed. But not to go at 
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length into details, in 1800, at the time of the 
union, England had to pay a tax of £16,000,000 
ei year on her debts. In 1836, it was only £5,Q00, 
000, being reduced more than two thirds in thirty 
six years after the union. In 1800, the standard 
of English taxation was far higher- than Irish now, 
it is equal almost universally. 

According to the finance report of 1835 and 36, 
the customs — ^post office — excise and stamp duties 
were the same in both countries, and yet minis- 
ters tell us that Ireland is the least taxed, and 
England the most taxed of all the countries in 
Europe. Since the year 1814, Ireland has paid 
the same duties as England, on tea, sugar, coffee, 
foreign spirits, wine and tobacco. Now these 
amount to nearly one third of the entire revenue. 
It is false that Ireland is the least taxed country. 
The present rate of taxation in Ireland, if she had 
only her own debt to meet, would in a few years 
entirely cancel it. Why, according to the " act 
of union," England was to pay , herself the 
annual charge on her debt. This annual charge 
would have been nearly £17,000,000 while she has 
paid only £7,000,000, thus relieving' herself by 
taxing Ireland, of £10,000,000, or nearly $60,000, 
000, which in five years would amount to $250, 
000,000. All this she has deliberately stolen 
from Ireland, and covered her theft with a lie. 

British ministers, and the British press, are 
never weary of telling us that the taxes are lower 
in Ireland than in England, that the whole reve- 
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nue of Ireland is not sufficient to satisfy her 
creditor who loaned her money before the union. 

K there was not a single available fact to prove 
this false, it would bear on its own face an ample 
refutation: for these same individuals will not 
entertain for a moment the question of repeal. 
Now if Ireland is such an enormous burden to 
England, why will she not let her collect her own 
revenue, and meet her own expenditure — nay, why 
did she spend so many million of dollars to secure 
that union, while it only took money out of her 
pocket. 

Look at fitcts but a moment. The whole Irish 
expenditure is paid from the Irish revenue. The 
istahding army maintained in Ireland, is paid out 
of the Irish revenue— even their clothing. The 
public creditor is paid in full out of Irish taxes. 
The civil government of Ireland, together with 
the English foreign pensioners on her list, is 
supplied from Irish taxes. The enormous chari- 
ties voted from time to time by the English par- 
liament for Irish improvements — amounting in 
fill to over £800,000, and on which so many 
changes have been rung of English kindness were 
paid entirely out of Irish taxes. England gives 
back to Ireland a part of that she stole from her — 
but even this is extraordinary generosity for 
England to exhibit towards her weak ally. She 
usually keeps all the unrighteous gains she can 
get. The loan fund amounting to £500,000 called 
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" English gold for Irish uses," is the money of 
Irishmen. 

Instead of Ireland deriving her support fix)m 
England, England unceasingly draws a steady 
stream of tribute from Ireland. In the report of 
the British parliament, in 1833, " of the balance 
arising from the remittance of public money to 
and from the Irish and British exchequers," from 
1793 to 1833, the following is the result. The 
loans received in Great Britain for Ireland, are of 
course left out in this estimate. The whole 
amoimt remitted from the British to the Irish 
exchequer during that period was £8,266,274, 8^. 
i,ld. The whole amount remitted from the Irish 
to the British exchequer, for the same period, vraa 
£19,640,453, 8s. 3d, leaving a balance of £11,389, 
178, 195. lO^d. in the British exchequer above the 
amount she had paid to the Irish. This sum 
was left over and above all her expenditures. 
The report then goes on to give the expenditure 
of that year. After taking out over £1,000,000 for 
interest and management of public debt, over 
£1,000,000 for the army and other charges, it leaves 
after all, £600,000, or nearly $3,000,000 remain- 
ing in the British exchequer. Nor is this all. In 
this balance in favour of Ireland the duties on tea, 
refined sugar, hops, paper, and glass, were not 
reckoned ; these being all collected in England, 
and never included in the Irish revenue. These, 
together with the remittances to absentees, would 
swell the sum to many millions more ; and yet 
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England supports Ireland, Yes, she '^supix)rts" 
her with one hand, while she robs her with the 
other. Her boasted charities, are like those of 
the hypocrite ; with one hand she puts a penny 
in the urn of poverty, and with the other takes a 
shilling out. 

The lo£ins to Ireland left out in the above esti- 
mate were to meet the contributions made for a 
war in which Ireland had no part nor advantage. 
If Ireland had been blotted from existence the 
same expense would have occurred. Yet, on this 
pretence, England keeps the gold yearly remitted 
by Ireland to her Exchequer. £1,500,000 ster- 
ling, or nearly $7,500,000 expended by the Eng- 
lish government in bribes to carry the Act of 
Union, has been charged over to Ireland, The 
interest on this also comes out of the Irish remit- 
tance. England hired robbers to plunder Ireland, 
and now forces Ireland to pay the robbers for 
their crime. Ireland " supported" by Englemd ! 
The government that can stoop to such baseness 
to gratify her cupidity is capable of any perfidy. 
England knows she utters a falsehood when she 
says Ireland is an expense to her over and above 
her remittances. She knows that for every shil- 
ling sent to that country, she receives directly or 
indirectly its double in return, and it ever has 
been so. 

If Ireland was forced to pay only her portion of 
the consoldated debt she would have a surplus 
revenue every year under all her disadvantages. 
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So much for the Act of the Union, made still 
worse by the Act of Consolidation. 

This Union, so called, and by England declar- 
ed to be the safety of Ireland, is the union of any 
thing but friendship. There is a commimication 
between the two nations, but it is the communi- 
cation of a robber with his victim. It is a chan- 
nel through which England can exhaust with 
more ease and safety every vein of Ireland. 

But this iniquitous Union is yet destined to be 
severed again. In the present fierce agitation in 
both kingdoms on the repeal, it is stated on one 
side that Ireland has been rapidly improving 
since the Union, and on the other, that she is as 
rapidly retrograding. We are not inclined to 
agree entirely with either statement. That Ire- 
land has advanced we think is certain, and for 
two reasons. First, some of the unjust restric- 
tions have been removed, and more freedom given 
to her energies, if the little so ungraciously be- 
stowed, can be dignified with the name of free- 
dom. Secondly, she has increased in population, 
and from the very position she occupies, must 
feel to a greater or less degree, the impulse to 
which the whole civilized world is moving. But 
it is equally true that her advancement has been 
slow, and bearing no proportion to the growth of 
her population, or the march of improvement 
around her. It is also true, that her prosperity 
was checked by the Union, and that if she had 
been left to pursue her own policy, that now she 
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would have stood side by side with Scotland. 
The Union reduced the linen trade at a single 
blow, four-fifths. The revenue is a sure test of 
the nation's prosperity. In one of the Reports on 
this subject, it is shown that the difference be- 
tween the gross revenue for Ireland for three 
years previous to the Union and three years after, 
(from 1833 to 1835,) when it was in full opera- 
tion, was only a little over £1,500,000, while in 
the same years, England had gained in her reve- 
nue £46,000,000. Though her revenue has lat- 
terly increased, it has been in a diminished ratio 
to those of the nations around her. Had she been 
fairly treated, she would now doubtless throw 
£9,000,000 yearly into the Exchequer instead of 
a little more than half that sum. It should be re- 
marked here, that this increased property, small 
though it be, has affected only the land-owners 
and the Established clergy. The tenantry and 
the millions of poor do not feel it. 

The Emancipation Bill, removing all civil dis- 
abilities from the Catholics, has been passed. The 
Reform Bill has likewise achieved something for 
Ireland, though its benefits have been slight com- 
pared to its promises. In the first place, it did 
not give Ireland a fair representation in Parlia- 
ment, allowiijg her only 105 out of 658 members.* 

* I am indebted to the late letter of O'Connell, to the eari of 
Shrowsbuiyi for these calculations. They are so much more 
ftill and clear than those I had prepared that I have taken them 
in preterehoe to mine. 
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According to Castlereagh, himself, this is not 
enough. Says^O'Connell, "I now come to the 
year 1831. The population-returns of that year 
give England, in round numbers, a population of 
13,000,000, and Ireland of 8,000,000. 

The following is a correct abstract of the reve- 
nue produced by both countries in that year. 

Revenue credited to Great Britain, - - - je48,325,21& 
Deduct teas consumed in Ireland, - - - 500)000 

Deduct for all other customable articles, consumed 
in Ireland, - - - - - - - 1,000,000 



Real revenue of Great Britain, - ... ^£46,825,215 

• Revenue credited to Ireland, ... * 4,560,897 
Add the above, . * - . ^ - 1,500,000 



Actual Irish Revenue, ^ «• * - - je6,060,897 

"Now to avoid all cavil whatsoever, I will 
take the Irish revenue as only one tenth of the 
English, and even at this most disadvantageous 
mode of making the calculation, the right of 
Ireland to increased representation did^ at the time 
of passing the Reform Act, stand thus. 

Members. 
Ireland fot population— -8 to 13 in 500 gives, * - 207 
" Revenue— 1 (o 10 in &00 gives, - - - 50 



Total, - - 257 

The mean on those two being one half, entitled 
Ireland to 178 members." 

In speaking of the invidious distinction made 
between the two countries in this respect, he 
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says: "Every county in England, with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, got an increase of one 
member. Every county in England, with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, got an increase of two 
members. There is but one county in Ireland, 
with so few as 100,000 inhabitants, yet no Irish 
county got any increase to the representation." 
He goes on to state that the population of Glouces- 
tershire in 1831, was 211,356, and the Reform 
Bill gave them two additional representatives, 
making in all four members for parliament. Gal- 
way had 381,407, and got no addition, having 
now only two members. 

Leicestershire had two members added, with a 
population of Only 197,276, making in all four ; 
while Tipiperary with a population of 380,598 has 
only two. Northamptonshire with a population 
of 279,276 got two additional representatives, 
making in all four ; while the county of Down, 
in Ireland, with the greater population 307,571, 
got 'no addition, and has only two members. 
Cumberland with 126,681 inhabitants got two 
additional members, making in all four; while 
Cork with nearly six times its population, got no 
addition, and hence has half the number of repre- 
sentatives. And this is the fraternal union of two 
sister kingdoms. 

The municipal reform, although it is a gain for 
Ireland, still treats her with great injustice. In 
England, every citizen that pays the poor and 
borough rate, is entitled to vote in all municipal 
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elections. In Ireland it is diflferent. Says O'Con- 
nel, ^^ no man in Dublin, is entitled to the burgess 
franchise, unless he be rated at ten pounds a year.'* 
" In Livei^)ool, or Bristol, the resident English- 
man is entitled to be a burgess upon paying one 
tax, while in Dublin, he must first "pay nine 
taxes." The consequence is, as he states, that in 
Dublin 22,000 persons are rated to the poor rate. 
If these persons were in Liverpool, 20,000 of them 
coiild vote. So much for the elective franchise both 
in the counties and municipalities. In England^ 
a little over twenty-five per cent of the adult 
population, enjoy the elective franchise, while in 
Ireland not over two per cent possess it. 

In the county of Hertford, with a population of 
95,977 there are only 6,013 voters. In Galway 
with 381,664, only 3,061 voters, and so on. 

The next reform is the commutation of tithes. 
*^ Irishmen now pay no tithes," is bandied about, 
till men really believe that England has in this 
respect, at last granted Ireland justice. 

She could take to herself no credit in this thing 
even if it were true. But the fact is, she could no 
longer collect the tithes, even with the point of the 
bayonet. Finding the folly of resisting an armed 
force, the people allowed their goods and thdr 
cattle to be taken — but alas there were no buyers^ 
The cattle had to be carried across the channel to 
find a market. England was losing her tithes. 
The cost of collecting eat them up. What then 
should she do? Give up the revenue which 
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supported her fat bishops and sinecure rectors? 
Oh no. But they were no Jonger collectable, the 
injustice was too manifest, and Irishmen would 
no longer submit to it. She reanoved the tithe 
from the tenant to the landlord. The landlord 
pays it, and then deducts it out of the man's 
wages. It is the first thing the landlord makes 
his tenant pay. So that the boaisted magnanimity 
of England in removing the tithes, amounts to 
this — she gets the landholder to collect for- her 
that which she could no longer collect herself. It 
is true the poor Irishman's only cow can no longer 
be driven to the pound, because the few shillings 
due for tithes, cannot be paid. The last quilt 
can no longer be taken from his bed when the 
tithe is due, but he is compelled to pay the same 
amount in another and not less oppressive form 
to the land-holder. The tithe is now taken from 
the mouth instead of the back. He can no longer 
eat his third rate potatoe in peace and shut his 
eyes to the future. Coming out of his rent he 
must reduce his living to meet it and the rent, or 
lose his land, so that the present mode of collect' 
ing it presses harder on the people and creates 
more starvation and suffering than tHe former. 
The evil is not so apparent, because th^re is no 
gathering of the crowd clamouring against the 
soldiery — ^no bristling of bayonets in front of the 
widow'-s wretched hut, imder the double command 
of the constable and the minister of Christ. Si- 
lfflitl3r, resistlessly, it is removed, and the effects 
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are seen only by him who looks into the hut, aaid 
beholds a scantier table, or rather fewer of those 
third rate potatoes, which constitute all his food— - 
or the more loathsome rags that cover him. To 
us it is a matter of wonder that England did not 
sooner think of this plan — so certain, so noiseless, 
and so cheap. It formerly cost the government 
more than $5,000,000 to keep sufficient soldiers in 
Ireland to oversee this " collection for the saints*" 
The police cost nearly $1,000,000 more, not to 
mention the law suits between the peojrfe and 
clergy on account of tithes which swelled this 
sum to $7,000,000, the mere cost of collecting. 
During the three years, ending 1821, 100,000 
prosecutions were made by the clergy, to collect 
from the hungry and impoverished people, this 
imjust revenue of the church. Nearly one twelfth 
of the entire surface of Ireland is owned by the 
church of England. The income from this land 
and the tithes &c. is more than $5,500,000, 
annually. All this comes out of 8,000,000 people, 
not one eighth of whom are Protestants, while 
the remainder — that is, the nation, on the contrary, 
deem the service of the church they siipp(»:t, 
sacrilege and blasphemy. These $5,500,000, go 
into the pockets of four archbishops, eight bishops, 
and a thousand and two or three hundred clergy. 
Of the latter, nearly half never see their parishes. 
These bishops and archbishops receive their 
himdreds of thousands of dollars annually, while 
nearly eight million Irishmen have not even 

IV 
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suflSjCient third rate potatoes all the year. There 
has been no real reformation in the church. 
Croyernment has changed only the mode of its 
enactions. 

Manu&ctures generally have declined since tlie 
union. The woollen trade, the refining of sugar, 
glass manu&cture, and other minor manufactures, 
have not only decreased, but have been almost 
entirely destroyed. O'Connell thus takes from 
the reports on Irish trade and manufactures in 
1834 — 1840: "It is ascertained from authentic 
documents and returns, that in 1800 there were in 
Dublin ninety-one master manufacturers in the 
woollen trade, employing 4,938 persons. In 1840, 
there were only twelve master manufacturers and 
only 682 persons employed in this trade. In 
Limerick, at the union, there were 1000 woollen 
weavers, there are not now seventy. It is ascer- 
tained that the 1000 had in the year 1823, de- 
clined to 400, in 1826 to 300, in 1827 to 200, in 
1828 to. 150, in 1830 to 100, and in 1832, to thir- 
ty — and in two years afterward there was not a 
vestige of this formerly important and remunera- 
tive branch of industry." These are only exam- 
ples of the general decrease in trade and manu- 
fiictures. He makes it out that at the time of the 
union, there were over a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand out of a population of 4,000,000 engaged in 
woollen, cotton, and silk manufactures, while at 
the present time, out of 8,000,000, there are only 
mght thousand engaged in the same occupation. 
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We know that some manufactures may decline 
while others rise, and still the country be on the 
increase. But linen has suffered the same dimi- 
nution, and only lately began to revive, and with 
no certainty of its permanent increase. Besides, 
the agricultural interests of the country have not 
increased in proportion to the decrease of manu- 
factures. It may be said indeed, there has been 
a diminution of taxes ; true, but this slight relief 
has been more than compensated by the act of 
assimilation in 1823, by whicTi all the custom du- 
ties were raised to the British standard, and after- 
wards the assimilation of post-office paper and 
glass duties, &c. The truth is, take Ireland 
throughout, and the little progress she has made, 
has been gained in spite of England, and hot by 
her assistance. As a general rule, it may be laid 
down, that England has granted Ireland nothing 
she has dared retain, unless it manifestly was for 
her own pecuniary interest to do it ; and that in 
nearly, if not quite all the reforms she has permit- 
ted, she has only changed the mode not the chor 
racier of her oppressions. It is true that Irish- 
men can no longer be killed with impunity in 
time of peace, because proscribed by law, but how 
long is it since martial law was proclaimed, and 
bills of indemnity passed ? England no longer 
gives a bounty for the head of an Irish priest, but 
she rewards his oppressors on a grander scale. 
The estates of Irish lords are not confiscated, and 
the peasantry shot in pastime, but how long is it 
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since soldiers were quartered upon the people — 
exciting their deadliest hatred, and fanning the 
coals of rebellion, which would bring a recur- 
rence of those calamities. The bards and songs 
are not destroyed as formerly, lest they should 
animate the people to strike again for liberty, but 
how long is it since the freedom of the press has 
been restricted — nay, in some instances invaded, 
and scattered, by a ruthless soldiery, for speaking 
too freely of the abuses which stained and mad- 
dened the people ? 

Read over the acts passed to prevent rebellion — 
forbidding communication between societies : 
look at the exactions of military law — the eflTorts 
to repress petition — the open and shameless dis- 
honesty in her pecuniary and church relations — 
the injustice of her representative system ; and 
you will find that England has never retreated 
from the high ground she first took, and that Ire- 
land is still bound hand and foot, as far as the 
government dare carry its despotism. 

But let us return to a summary view of the 
present sufierings of Ireland. The oppressive 
character of the government and the extent of its 
plunder, are developed with more terrific clearness 
in the actual destitution and almost incredible 
suffering of the Irish people. The restrictions on 
Irish conmieree and indirect ruin of her manufac- 
tures by England, prevent the employment of 
Irish industry in mills. The Established Church, 
aud a few gentlemen owning almost the entire 
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surface of the island, the inhabitants cannot foil 
back on the land and become independent agri- 
culturists. What little they earn as .tenants and 
labourers becomes so reduced by church and gov- 
ernmental taxes as to leave them but a fraction of 
the pittance their industry may bring them. The 
money of the nation, through the demands of the 
British exchequer, by non-resident clergy and ab- 
sentees, almost entirely disappears over the Chan- 
nel. But this is not all. After the church and 
government have taken, not only their pound of 
flesh apiece, but all the flesh, the land-holders pick 
the bones. After passing through the clutches of 
a government, destitute of even the appearance of 
justice, and of a heartless, merciless church, the 
poor Irishman, instead of finding sympathy from 
his landlord, is seized by him with the same spirit, 
and cruelly beaten and trampled into deeper 
poverty and suffering. Many of the late acts of 
Parliament have tended difectly to give the ricji 
greater power over the poor. The alteration of 
the constitutional law, raising the qualifications to 
vote from 10s, to £10, has injured in more respects 
than one the lower classes. When it was lOs, th^ 
landlord sub-divided his land in order to secure 
more voters. But now he consolidates his farmq 
in order to have £10 tenants, and in doing it drive3 
from their homes the small farmers and cottagers 
to seek employment in a land of no work. So 
also when a Protestant comes in possession of land 
once owned by a Catholic, he has the power, soon 
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as th6 lease of tlieir land expires, to turn the ten- 
ants loose on the world. One man in the parishes 
of Hacketstown and Clonmore, coming thus into 
possession of property, ejected, in four years, 
ninety-three families, amounting in all to 173 in- 
dividuals. Several of these were widows, most 
of whom soon died from want and neglect. The 
more immediate cause of this immense suffering 
is the high price of bread and low price of wages, 
to which is superadded scarcity of work. I need 
not say that these are to be attributed entirely to 
the iniquitous oppression of the government. 

The highest average of wages, and that for only 
a portion of the year, is but Sd, a day. If this 
were the average the year round it would amount 
to only $50. Out of this take only $10 for house 
rent, and the meagre sum of $20 a year for the 
clothing of his entire family, and $10 more for 
fuel and the poor man has left only $10 with 
which to buy food for himself and family, in a 
land where the bread tax increases its price one- 
third. Remember this is the bright side of the 
picture. Wages do not average so high the year 
through. There are hundreds of thousands who 
would rejoice as over a sudden fortune could they 
be assured of receiving regularly Sd, a day for 
their labour. Is it strange then that almost the 
entire population live in hovels and are clothed 
in rags ? 

Says Raumer, the German, in writing from Ire- 
land: ^*My mind is filled with one thought — I 
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can entertain no other — it is that of the inexpress- 
ible wretchedness of So, many thousands. No 
words can express the fr^htful truth which every- 
where meets the eye. To form an idea of it you 
must see these houses — ^not houses but huts — not 
huts but hovels, mostly without windows or ap^- 
tures ; the same entrance, the same narrow space, 
for men and hogs, — the latter lively, sleek, and 
well fed, the former covered with rags, or rather 
hung with fragments of rags, in a manner which 
it is impossible to conceive. If I except the re» 
spectable people in the towns I did not see upon 
thousands of Irish a whole coat, a whole shirt, a 
whole cloak, but all in tatters, and tatters such 
as are no where else to be seen. 

" The ruins of ancient castles were pointed out 
to me, but how could I take any pleasure in them, 
while the desolate ruined huts surrounded me, 
and testified the distress of the present times 
more loudly than the others did of the grandeur 
of the past ? Other huts were half fallen down, 
but the occupants crept into the remaining half, 
which was not larger than a coffin for the wretch- 
ed family. I have read, and written much on 
the suflferings of different ages and nations, and 
wrote with sympathy, but it is a far different 
thing to «ee them — to see them in their gigantic 
forms in our highly extolled times — denied and 
extenuated — nay, acknowledged and justified by 
those who, like the French, fancy they are at the 
head of all human civilization. No wonder if the 
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native Irish, like the prophet of old by the waters 
of Babylon, sit down and weep, if I, a stranger, 
am compelled to reckon the few days I passed 
among them as the most melancholy of my life." 
These are the outlines of a sad picture which we 
must attempt to fill up from the Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners appointed to examine 
the condition of the labouring cleisses of Ireland, 
and made up from testimony taken on the spot 
where the circumstances occurred. To see these 
scenes as the Commissioners saw them, we have 
but to look on a collection of Irish huts along the 
lines of our rail-roads and canals, half turf and 
half boards, without floors or windows,, one apart- 
ment sufficing for the whole family, and then 
imagine them standing in groups over the whole 
surface of Ireland, presenting gloomy spots on its 
fair bosom, silent records of a people's woes. But, 
no, this would not be a fair representation, for I 
rememember these huts that arrest the eye of the 
American traveller, and awaken' his sympathy, 
are comfortable tenements compared to the hovels 
of Ireland, an improvement in civilization, for the 
owner receives his dollar a day, and pays no rent. 
Hunger, at least, is not one of their inmates. Re- 
duce these rude huts to ruin, dilapidate that 
which seems to be beyond dilapidation, and in- 
stead of the well-dressed labourer, with his meat 
and potatoes, gather in them half-naked, half- 
starved wretches, and scatter such wrecks of bar- 
barism and humanity over one of the sweetest 
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isles the ocean ever murmured around, and you 
will have a more correct picture of the reality. : 

But to return to the Report. From the coun- 
ties of Galway, Meath, Clare, Kildare, Cork, Don- 
egal, and Tipperary, there is but one answer re- 
turned, starvation and death ! In Mayo, say they, 
in the parish of Long, in the mountains, " when 
the potatoes fail them they bleed their cattle] and 
eat the boiled bloody sometimes mixed with meal, 
but often without it. The same beast has been 
known to bleed three times in one season,^^ A 
witness says, he knew a family to have during 
three days, but one substantial meal of potatoes, 
they kept kfe in them by picking up shell-fish on 
the strand. In the county of Longford, it states 
that the peasantry " go through the fields and gar 
ther wild weeds, and boil them with salt, and 
live on them without even a potatoe to eat along 
with themJ? Others " remained in bed all day to 
stifle hunger 2^ Says another witness : — "I de- 
clare, to my God, I know several men who never 
tasted food for forty-eight hours, many is the man 
who thinks himself well off with one meal a day;" 

But to enter more into detail. The Report, 
says one witness, testified that " he, his wife, and 
five children have often lived three or four days 
on weeds alone without a potatoe ; I have not had 
a shoe or stocking these six or seven years ; (it is- 
easy to count all the shoes I ever bought, two or 
three pair, I believe;) I have not bought anew 
coat for four. years, nor trousers for five; I was 
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three weeks in the house ; I could not go out for 
want of clothes; my sister's son gave me these 
old breeches ; I have no hat of my own, good or 
bad.^ And yet the Report says, that there was 
not in the parish a better workman than this 
man, who adds — '^I have one pair of blankets; 
the whole family (seven in number) lie under 
then! on one bed, lying heads and points ; they 
are worn and spent now, and are the only pair I 
have had since I was married, seventeen years 
ago.** 

Another sa3rs : — "That he, his wife, and chil- 
dren, were compelled to sleep in the open air, with 
nothing to cover them but one blanket ; that he 
sever had any employment since he came to the 
town where he was, though he often looked for it." 

One witness says: — "I have not a stich of 
clothes but what I wear now, shivering and famish- 
ing as you now see me ; yet when I can get five- 
pence a day, I am glad to stand out in the cold 
wind and rain, every blast and dash of it driving 
to the heart oi me ; we live in a deserted house ; 
we have to shift our bed from one side to the 
other as the wind changes, and if it were not in 
that state, sure I would not be left there, for siure 
I can pay no rent ; our bed is a shake down of 
straw, as we have but one blanket not four pounds 
in weight among us all, and even that my wife 
has round her when she is begging ; we had not 
one spark of fire in our cabin last night, and I was 
up at day-dawn this morning to purchase a load 
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of turf out of the fiye*pen<5e that I received out 
of my day's hire late yesterday evening, and there 
we were about the fire-place to day, I striving to 
spare the sods, and the children driving and pull- 
ing one another to see who could get nearest the 
coze." 

Another says : — "I am counted a good labourer, 
and while there is employment to be had for any 
fair proportion of labourers, I am seldom idle in 
the whole year. I am idle for three months on 
an average. In the beginning of this summer I 
was idle for about three weeks ; one day after an- 
other I had no provisions ; I sold every article in 
my house rather than let my wife out ; you may 
be sure we ate the price of them but sparingly; 
at last I sold the pot I had to boil my potatoes ; I 
walked out of the door, my wife, myself, and six 
children. / went off where we were not known 
and begged*^ 

Another witness says : — '^ I hold land for which 
I pay 30^. a year ; I am also a cooper ; I may be 
employed for three months in the year ; I can earn 
2s, every day I am employed, and am therefore bet- 
ter oflf than most people." In answer to question, 
' Does your family use milk with their potatoes? 
this witness says: ^ Milk, sir! I declare solemnly 
before my neighbours here, that know whether I 
speak the truth, for eight weeks that I have hem 
lying in my bed, having blister after blister on me, 
I did not drink a quart of milk, but ate potatoes 
and salt herring; had no drink but water. A 
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great many of us would pray to the Almighty to 
take us off; it would be better for us, than live 
on in our poverty and need? " 

Another witness says : — " During the last sum- 
mer, I had not enough, nor anything like enough 
potatoes for my family ; we lived principally on 
herbs gathered in the fields, and shell fish from the 
shores ; bad as I was last summer, I will be worse 
next ; my potatoe crop has failed this year ; the 
cause was that I had no money to buy proper seed, 
and no means of earning it, and was obliged to 
use the refuse of what others planted, paying for 
it by labour." . 

Another witness says: — " I. was thirteen weeks 
without employment, and often went to bed with- 
out any meal in the day at all — so much did it 
work upon my mind that I fell sick; I would 
willingly turn to any part of the land that I would 
get employment ; but this moment I do not know 
what or where to turn for employment, and often 
if a penny would get a dinner for my wife and 
children I could not get it. From the anxiety of 
mind, many is the night when I do not get a wink 
of sleep." 

One witness enquires : — " Can any hardship be 
greater than to get up in the morning, as I have 
done, hear your children crying for food and not 
having any to give them ; to look at myself, a man 
able and willing to work, obliged to send the eldest 
of my children out to beg food to feed the young 
cmes." 
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Another witness showed to the CommissionefS 
the following account, as it stood between him and 
his landlord at the end of the year : — 

Rent of cabin - - - - - - j61 10 

Rent of i acre of manured land, - - - 1 15 

Rent of I acre of unmanured land, - -^ 10 

Half a barrel of potatoes, . - - - 10 

Milk, .---•--* 070 

£4 12 
Deduct 195 days' wages at 4d. a day. - - 3 5 

Balance due to farmer. - - - - - j61 7 

" He said — ' I owed him £1, 7s. ; I am trying to 
work it off ; I did not take any manured land this 
year ; for that reason I shall be obliged to take 
twice, three times as much potatoes on time neitt 
year ; I do not know how I will be able to pay for 
them, unless I get away from the master I have 
now, to one who will he mote kind and give me 
indulgence J ^^ 

Others declare they "go hialf-naked,^' lying on 
rotten straw upon the floor or ground, but otie 
blanket to the whole family — that they would be 
willing to work all winter for bare food. Ohe 
says that "he, his wife, and three children lie 
upon straw — that they have no bed-clothes, but 
throw over them at night the clothes they weai^ 
by day." 

Thus far we have taken from the Report the 
testimony relating to the working-classes alone. 
If able-bodied men, willing to work — ^if the healthy 
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peasantry of the land are in this deplorable condi- 
tion, what new forms of wretchedness should we 
expect to find around the huts and couches of the 
widow, the orphan, and the infirm ? Female la- 
bour in no country can compete with male labour, 
hence we find the widows of Ireland not only 
wasted by poverty and reduced by famine, but 
actually dying under the accumulated load of 
their misfortunes. The Report, in speaking of 
this class, unfolds a tale of suffering that wrings 
the heart of the reader, and awakens the keenest 
indignation against the cupidity and inhmnanity 
that inflict it. 

Says one. witness,- a widow with five children 
around her : — " I sleep on the ground, which is 
almost constantly wet, and often have not as much 
straw to lie on as would fill a hat. On a wet 
night I must go to' a neighbour's house with my 
infant child, bom after my husband's death ; I 
have but a single fold of a blanket to cover my 
whole family ; I have had it for eight years ; 
my children axe almost naked." 

Three widows testify that- they often live on 
one meal a day, and that composed of dry pota- 
toes. If any of them are fortunate enough to 
rent a little piece of land, the proprietor, unless 
payment in full is made, often takes every thing 
for the rent except a single blanket, not worth the 
seizing. One witness says : " I saw myself six 
or seven poor women turn their faces to the wall 
and eat the cabbage stumps the pigs had picked." 
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Some conception of the destitution and famine 
under which this class silently suffer, may be had 
from the fact, that when the cholera jnrevailed in 
Cork, three widows dissembled sickness, that they 
might be taken into the hospital to escape the 
horrors of famine. 

Dr. Longheed, one of the witnesses cited in 
this report, says : " As for the widow with young 
children, she certainly has no resource whatever 
besides that of begging. He knows of no 'in- 
stance of a widow being provided for by the land- 
lord Under whom her husband lived. The land- 
lord seldom loses any time in getting them off his 
ground as fast as he can." 

In answer to the inquiry if any had died of nc- 
tual destitution for the last three years, one wit- 
ness says : " Many poor creatures have pined 
away for want of sufficient sustenance, and have 
died or pined away in fever, in consequence of 
want and destitution." 

Another, the Rev. Mr. Roche, says: "A great 
many have died from exhaustion consequent on 
distress." 

From three parishes, Castletown, Delvin and 
Westmeath, the Report says: "From absolute 
destitution from twenty-five to thirty— from dis- 
ease incurred by extreme want, from sixty to 
seventy." Making in all from eighty-five to a 
hundred, in three parishes, perishing through lack 
of bread, while the single tax levied on those pa- 
rishes to support a corrupt church, would doubt- 
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less have supplied not only their wsunts, but those 
of many more, doomed to the same melancholy 
fete." 

Says another witness, Rev. Peter Ward, of 
Aughena : " In the year 1841, six persons died of 
actual want ; since that period I take upon my- 
self to say, that of every five persons who have 
died, three always die of inanition^ brought on 
by bad food, bad clothing, and bad or no bed< 
ding." 

Another says : " Last December, a poor woman 
who was ill of the fever, lay for three nights un- 
der a hedge for want of a house. The labourer 
cannot lay any thing by for sickness, and the 
small &rmers and cotters are even worse off." 

The ruin which the oppressive system of Eng- 
land fastens on Ireland, reaches not only the la- 
bourer, but every one below the rich landed pro- 
prietor. 

Says another witness : " The state of some of 
the sick is beyond any thing wretched. I have 
met cases where, being unable to procure straw, 
they had a sort of hard knotted furn for bedding, 
and I have frequently foimd this as well as grass, 
wet under them." 

Another : " According to the census which I 

made two years ago, there were then in this parish 

.751 men who had no shoes, and were unable to 

procure them ; and of a population of 9000, 3136 

male and female, had not within five years pur- 
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chased any important article of clothing, as a coat, 
a gown, or so forth." 

A physician stated that, " A few sticks placed 
against a mud wall,' suid covered with furze or 
clods, have sometimes formqd.the only protection 
of a man in a fever." 

Says another witness. Rev. Andrew Phelan, 
respecting the number of those ejected from 
estates : — " Within the last five or six years 190 
families have been ejected from the estates of the 
landed proprietors in the barony of East Idrone, 
amounting in the whole to 626, of whom 152 are 
widows and orphans. I recollect in one instance 
of ten or eleven families who were driven ofi" of 
one' town land — three or four persons perished in 
the most melancholy manner." 

Thus we might go on extracting from this 
Report — but this is sufficient. We might also 
insert, ad infinitum^ cases that have conie under 
our personal knowledge, but we have preferred 
facts before published, because they are official, 
so that those disposed to be incredulous and 
retreat behind the charge of exaggeration, should 
be compelled to believe. It is no picture wrought 
out by fancy and coloiured for effect. These axe. 
facts of the nineteenth century — ^fruits of English 
benevolence — the results of English philanthropy 
neither are these isolated facts. The Report of 
the Commissioners is dark with them. These 
huts with these burlesques on humanity shivering 
around them, meet you at every turn. OtU of 
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8,000,000 of people every third person^ during 
thirty out of thjB Jifty-two weeks of the year, does 
riot have- a sufficiency of even third rate potatoes. 

Says another commission appointed by parlia- 
ment to inquire into the condition of hand-loom 
weavers : 

"In Belfast I found the cotton-weavers and 
others living, to a great extent, upon a diet which 
in England would only be used as hog's wash. 
It is a liquid called sowens, made in the process 
of manufacturing starch. 1 went with Mr. Mug- 
geridge (our assistant commissioner) to visit a 
starch manufactory belonging to Mr. Emerson, for 
the sake of learning the nature of sowens, and 
inquiring into the fact of its being used as an 
article of food. 

" In manufacturing starch, a quantity of wheat- 
en meal is put into a large vat, with water, where 
it lies fermenting and souring for about three 
weeks. It is then taken out and passed through 
basket sieves to separate the bran ; afterwards it 
is put into another large vat, and suffered to stand 
some days; in this vat the starch, heitig the 
heaviest substance, sinks to the bottom; the 
remaining particles of the bran and other light 
substances rise to the top, and form a scum, and 
the milky-looking water, between the starch and 
the scum, is the sowens. The surface is then 
skimmed, and the sowens drawn off, the starch 
remaining behind in a thick pudding-like state. 
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requiring only to be made into square blocks and 
dried. 

"The sowens is sold to the poor at the rate of a 
halfpenny a measure, a measure containing nearly 
a gallon. It is boiled and used by them chiefly 
as a broth or soup for breakfast and supper. Sev- 
eral persons came for it while we were present, 
and we saw it ladled out to them. We were in- 
formed that some who had attempted to live 
wholly upon it, had found it fatal to their health. 
The quantity sold in this manner by Mr. Emer- 
son amounted to £6 per week, from which it 
would appear that upwards of 400 persons are 
supplied with sowens for food from this establish- 
ment alone, allowing seven gallons a week to 
each individual. A little flour held by the water 
in solution after the starch has been extracted, is 
the share of wheat, and a poor share it is, which 
these 400 persons obtain by our present protective 
system." 

Into this fearful sketch enter only the figures 
which look silently down on us — the beating 
heart is out of sight. We know they sigh and 
weep, but we do not hear or see them. We know 
they suffer, for they tell us so, but we do not 
watch the victim through all the sepieirate stages 
of poverty, scarcity, famine, and death. The 
Eternal God alone knows it all, and in the even 
scales of his everlasting truth and justice ever 
weighs the suffering and the wrong together. 
We cannot but contrast Ireland as she is with her 
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state before civilization dawned upon Northern 
Europe, and as we behold her barbarian tribes 
wandering over that beautiftil island, with enough 
to eat, enjoying the light of heaven without pay- 
ing a tax for it, we cannot but inquire, " What 
has English civilization, or English philanthropy 
done for Ireland ?" and the answer is returned by 
a ragged, wretched, and perishing population. It 
has done this for us. We wonder not that Rau- 
mer felt the few days he passed there " the most 
melancholy of his life." The mere copying of 
the description of those scenes he witnessed has 
made us share his sadness. Poor Ireland ! What 
a sad picture she presents ! Her castles are in 
ruins — ^her princes gone — ^her harbours neglected 
— ^her manufactories silent — ^her habitations are 
hovels, and her inhabitants beggars. We won- 
der the sparkling wit of the people is not extin- 
guished, and her joyous harp shivered for ever. 
We wonder they have not the spirit as well as 
the degradation of slavery ; no other nation could 
have borne up under such accumulated wrongs ; 
no other nation could have suffered so much and 
yet retained her nobleness and independence of 
feeling. But her woes are not yet ended. The 
shadow of a gloomy throne is still over her. The 
hand of cruelty is yet on her heart, and the iron 
still enters her soul. 

But an end must come to all this. It is natu- 
ral the Irish should seek relief from such suffer- 
ings. If there are impossibilities in the way, so 
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that Irelaild cannot become like Scotland, or other 
nations. If her people must starve, and it is her 
fate to be left utterly desolate, then effort is fruit- 
less. But if there are no impossibilities ; if with 
proper government, she can become a commercial, 
agricultural, and wealthy nation, it is proper she 
should seek to obtain that government. But there 
are only two possible ways by which this object 
can be secured. Either the English government 
must entirely change its legislation towards Ire- 
land, or Ireland be allowed to legislate for herself. 
The resources of a country must be expended on 
itself or it will grow poor. But England draws 
them all to herself. To reform her legislation so 
as to benefit Ireland would be to give her the con- 
troul of her own taxation, commerce, and reve- 
nue. But England wants the money of the 
Irish ; hence she will never reform to this extent, 
unless by compulsion. Besides^ shall Ireland die 
by rapid consumption in waiting and petitioning 
for this reform ? Has she not tried every argu- 
ment with her unjust ally ? She has entrusted 
her interests to the English government long 
enough ; let her now try the experiment of self 
government, and see if she cannot rise from the 
deep abyss into which she is plunged. This is all 
she asks in the demand for Repeal of the legisla- 
tive Union. She does not desire or expect an en- 
tire separation from ^ England* She wishes only 
a legislature of her own to regulate her internal 
affairs* One thing is certain, she cannot be worse 
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off than she is by the experiment. Besides, when 
she had her own legislature, her prosperity was 
greater than it has ever been since. Her repre- 
sentation in parliament is of no avail. They may 
declaim, they may vote, England understands it 
all beforehand, and is resolved that neither argu- 
ment nor justice shall induce her to change her 
policy. Now, give Ireland a legislature that 
shall controul her conunerce and manufactures ; 
keep her own revenue at home ; make the tenure 
by which land is held more fixed and just ; stop 
absenteeism which is annually draining her of 
millions ; abolish the whole system of church op- 
pression, and pitch the bishops over the Channel-; 
give the people the elective franchise, and let 
them do their own taxing, and it will be strange, 
indeed, if with her resources and intelligence, she 
cannot be kept from her present starvation and 
beggary. The insecurity of tenure is one great 
cause of Irish suffering. The landlord now can 
put what price he pleases on his land, and the 
poor tenant must consent to it or do worse. When 
the year comes round, he is unable to pay the 
rent, and is immediately turned out to starve, and 
his beds and clothing , (if he have any,) taken for 
the debt. It is under these circumstances that the 
wronged tenant sometimes takes such " wild jus- 
tice" as the outraged often seek. However igno- 
rant the lower classes may be of the intricate and 
ever changing policy of the English government 
by which they are crushed, this evil they all per- 
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fiactly understand. Hence, it is made one of the 
grounds for seeking an independent national legis- 
lature. Thus we find the Repeal manifesto scat- 
tered like leaves over the length and breadth of 
the land, saying : — 

" That, the suflFerings of the people from inse- 
curity of tenure have increased, and are so great, 
and that none but an Irish Parliament will give 
fixed holdings to the Irish people, is so certain, 
that we have, in these two facts alone, a greater 
force for combining the people into one body, con- 
stitutionally determined to obtain nationality, than 
the men of '82 had. That the organization of the 
people in every parish in Ireland into associates, 
members, and volimteers, so as to give them one 
will and one voice, is the only means of bringing 
their power and opportunities to bear constitution- 
ally for the accomplishment of repeal, and that 
such organization can be most rapidly carried on 
by the repeal wardens, with the influence and co- 
operation of the Irish clergy, upon whom the suc- 
cess of the cause mainly depends. That, further, 
you are requested to take every opportunity of 
pressing on the peasantry the nature and import- 
ance of the tenure question ; that repeal alone can 
settle it. And, once Ireland is organized, be who 
will in office, she will be in a condition to demand 
legislative independence." 

Thus we see that the cry " Repeal," is sim- 
ply a cry for relief. Yet England makes it a 
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crimej and is quite horror-struck at Irish ingrati- 
tude and rebellion. 

But it is not merely a claim of humanity but 
justice ; — of justice, not only because the present 
government of England is an outrage upon the 
rights of man, but because that union was forced 
on the country by a combination of force and 
fraud paralleled only by the former dealings of 
the same tyrant with the same victim. The le- 
gislature that voted for it was not a representation 
of the people ; and it was carried by bribes and 
violence, which always render such an act nuga- 
tory, so that in demanding repeal Ireland asks 
only what has been plundered from her. 

And what reasonable objections can be brought 
against the Repeal which Ireland now asks? 
Some English bigots pretend to say it would ruin 
Ireland. We should like to know by what pro- 
cess she could be reduced to a worse state. Be- 
sides, if she is such a dead weight on England, 
why not at her own request cast her off, and leave 
her, since she wishes it, to struggle for herself? 
Whatever would be the result, we can say, we 
never knew a people to starve who managed their 
own affairs. 

There is another very large class who pretend 
that the agitation of the question will only in- 
crease the discontent of the people, and hence the 
severity of the laws. The blame and the evils, 
whatever they may be, will rest entirely on the 
government, that by its obstinacy and injustice 
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thus drives the peoide mad* Agitatkm w pro- 
duced by withholding rights, and it is a villain^ 
resort to make oppression heavier that it may 
safely continue. 

There is not, and never can be a valid objection 
against doing justice and relieving suflering, The 
friends of repeal are now numbered by millions^ 
and a common interest is incessantly swelling the 
number. The Poor Law lately granted to Ireland 
is thrown in by way of sedative to this increasing 
discontent. But this will never do. Ireland is 
one great poor-house, and the reports from every 
quarter tell us, that, repugnant as is a poor-house 
to an Irishman, yet thousands crowd around them 
asking in vain for admittance. To say nothing 
of these gloomy buildings purposely made repul- 
sive to the poor by the separation it makes be- 
tween Dounilies, and by the scanty and miseraUe 
food they provide — the evil is too deeply rooted 
to be reached by any system of poor-laws. Agi- 
tation has come, and will omtinue, till something 
radical is done for their relief The tremendous 
feeling that made England tremble before the de- 
termined threat of the Volunteers, and iall back 
in discomfiture, when the Emancipation Bill had 
aroused the most terrific dements of society, is 
now spreading every boor. It is too late to rea- 
son leisurely on this question. We do not believe 
that Eng^d will ever again qoarter her sotdi€«i 
peaceaUyoalrdand. TboeisabitleratiiJiioiily 
against the EoHUi army gKowing moie viiidie« 
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tive every day. O'Coonell stated in the English 
Parliament that Irish papists would not enlist in 
the armies of England, or iight for her, unless 
they could make their own terms. And Mr. 
Steels, an intimate friend of O'Connell, said be- 
fore an association in Dublin, that " As the head 
pacificator of Ireland he felt bound to express his 
opinion as to the part which he thought the peo- 
ple of Ireland should talie if called on to enlist in 
the British service. He would say, that while 
they acted peaceably — legally towards England, 
they should also act peaceably towards the ene- 
mies of Eiigland. He should give it as his opi- 
nion, that no Irishman should enlist in the British 
army. That the man who did so while such in- 
justice had been done to his country, should be let 
go forth without the tears, or farewell of his family 
and friends, and without the prayers of his clergy, 
and with the malediction of his country." This, 
doubtless, is the feeling of the Catholics of Ire- 
land generally, who constitute seven-eighths of 
the whole population ; and we think England 
might unhesitatingly calculate, in case of war 
with a neighbouring power, on having the whole 
Catholic population of Ireland thrown in the ba- 
lance against her. John O'Connell has already 
said : " Distress might yet come on England, and 
then they would be able to achieve their liberty, 
while she would be labonring in her distress." 
He said also : " If they were sure of getting fair 
play, rebolUan leottld be a different thing." 
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O'Connell is overwhelmed with maledictions 
because he agitates Ireland; but let these men 
know, agitation of some kind is inevitable — either 
this, or such agitation as die wild fury of Parisian 
mobs. 

Says Raumer: "All the blame is thrown on 
agitators, and discontent produced by artificial 
means. What absurdity! Every falling hut 
causes agitation, and every tattered pair of breeches 
a sans-culotte. Since I have seen Ireland I ad- 
mire the patience and moderation of the people, 
that they do not (what would be more excusable in 
them than in distinguished revolutionists, authors, 
journalists, Benthamites, baptized and unbaptized 
Jews,) drive out the devil through Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils." 

Repeal is simply the form which agitation, that 
cannot be helped, is taking. Famine among, not 
individuals, but masses, must end in agitaticm. 
Repeal, we think, is the safest form it could take, 
and in feet defers for a while more violent out- 
breaks. Is it to be supposed that such a state of 
things as we have described can exist forever with- 
out agitation ? Mr. Rimmes, Assistant Agricul- 
tural Commissioner on the Irish poor, appointed 
by Parliament, and who travelled over a great part 
of Ireland, declares that the deplorable state of 
things " is exclusively referable to the systematic 
course of oppression, partiality, and cruelty, with 
which her people have been treated through suc- 
cessive centuries ;" and adds, that if it were his 
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purpose to describe those injuries, he could, " by 
referring to authentic sources of information, draw 
a series of terrific pictures of persecution, intoler- 
ance, and desolation, to which it would be difficult 
to find parallels in the history of any nation not 
absolutely barbarous." He declares that "ever 
since her connexion with England, Ireland has 
been a grievously oppressed country ; that for the 
ignoble purpose of extinguishing her religion, and 
seizing upon the property of its votaries, she has 
been deprived of those political privileges which 
were her right, and which sooner or later she will 
have ; that so far from the Irish being naturally a 
turbulent people they are made so by circum- 
stances under the controul of England ; and that 
dissatisfied as they are and have been, the wrongs 
they have endured, the insults they have suffered, 
would have justified a course of conduct incom- 
parably more violent than any which Ireland, in 
her wildest moments, her fiercest paroxysms of 
excitement has displayed." 

Not only has Ireland been called turbulent by 
those who throttled her, because she struggled in 
their grasp, but her people have been stigmatized 
as indolent when all motives to industry were 
taken away, its very avails being passed into other 
hands. Knowing their heritage to be beggary, what 
wonder is it they should work with reluctance ! 

From this same Report we might make extracts 
showing the wickedness of these accusations. 
After speaking of the disappointments of the la- 
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bourer, their meagre compensation that drives them 
to indifference or despair, it says : " the wonder is 
not that they are indolent, but that they are not 
infinitely more so." He then goes on to prove, 
not only from his own observation but the testi- 
mony of English landlords, that there is no class 
of men so willing to work if they can obtain any- 
thing like a fair compensation. Of all men it is 
known, the world over, that the Irishmen is the last 
to refuse work when he is paid for it. The same 
author states, that " the Irish are docile and grate- 
ful — remarkable for the confidence they place in 
their landlord, whatever his politics or religion, 
when his conduct is governed by honorable prin- 
ciples." They are often cheerful under their mis- 
ery, and this commissioner says, that " when by 
way of giving them some little comfort I remark- 
ed that they and their children were far more 
hearty than the rich, they would reply, " God so 
ordered it for the poor." He adds, that in the most 
turbulent parts of Ireland he felt as safe as in 
England. 

From these facts we unhesitatingly aver, that 
the cry for Repeal is not the clamour of an idle 
turbulent people, but the calm resolute voice of 
men determined to have their rights. The cry 
for Repeal in Ireland, and the demand for Reform 
in England, have one common ground in wronged 
and suffering hearts. That man must be a fool 
or knave, to say that Ireland would be worse off 
than she now is, were a repeal of the union to be 
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granted. She could not do worse than to commit 
suicide, and that would be far better than to live 
in agony and die by slow torture. Ireland does 
well to unite on this just and tenable ground, and 
make her demand for Repeal go like thunder 
against the blast up to the very throne itself. 

This reasonable and right request we believe 
England will be compelled to grant, or see the 
boon it claims wrenched from her bloody hand. 
Like the People's Charter, we believe no previous 
reform — granted, because it could no longer be 
withheld — was ever backed by such overwhelm- 
ing force as this. Besides there is something in 
the Irish character especially in its present fea- 
tures, that encourages us to believe that the day of 
Ireland's redemption is drawing nigh. To say 
nothing of its activity, clear sightedness and 
boldness, there is now a tendency to union, the 
want of which has heretofore been her greatest 
calamity. Besides, there is a cheerful sacrifice 
for principle, which shows that the determination 
to obtain their rights, is firmly lodged in the 
heart. At a late election, when a tenant through 
fear of his landlord was about yielding to his 
solicitations, and vote against his country, his 
wife arrested him by the startling exclamation, 
" Remember your soul and liberty H He stopped, 
turned his back on his threatening landlord, and 
voted for freedom. A coal porter having his 
finger shot off by a political opponent, held up 
the bleeding fragment, and exclaimed, " / vnll 
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forgive you if you will vote for O'Connell." 
The patriotism of the man overcome his passion- 
ate foe, and he too voted for O'Connell and liber- 
ty. In another instance, a woman of Waterford, 
a Miss Munn, hearing her kinsman had been 
offered a bribe for his vote, followed him to the 
booth, threatening to denounce him publicly if he 
dared to sell his vote. These are little incidents, 
but they are significant. They reveal a spirit of 
enthusiasm, which is always contagious, and 
which it is impossible either to mtimidate or bribe. 
They show a waking up of the people to the right 
spirit. But we refer more especially to the trans- 
formation wrought by Temperance. Three eighths 
of the entire population have taken the pledge. 
Among the other obvious benefits of this, may be 
mentioned that it allows great meetings to be held 
without riot ; public assemblages where they en- 
courage and maintain each other. Formerly, it 
was almost impossible to gather a large concourse 
of people without a tumult ; now, it is entirely the 
reverse. O'Connell has addressed 80,000, without 
a single disturbance. Elevating the whole mass, 
it makes them infinitely more formidable. It 
gives them a clearer view of their rights, and 
keener consciousness of their degradation. We 
think the Temperance Reformation to be the 
greatest enemy English oppression ever encoun- 
tered in Ireland. Ireland sober, is a very differ- 
ent thing from Ireland drunk. You may trample 
on a drunkard and he will not resist. But beware 
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how you put foot on a sober intelligent man. A 
sober nation, soberly asking for their rights, and 
backing their petition by the resolute purpose to 
obtain them, is a fearful spectacle. Two mighty 
intellects are now training and forming the mind 
and heart of her inhabitants. Elements are gath- 
ering, that will at length need only a guiding 
spirit, an Irish Tell, or Washington, to convince 
the wavering, and concentrate and strengthen the 
divided, to strike England home to the heart of 
her greatness. As we have traced the name of 
England, written in blood by her own slaughter- 
ing hand on every rood of Irish ground, and 
endeavoured to embrace in one rapid survey, 
the long catalogue of oppressions, and cruelties, 
and murders she has heaped upon her, we 
have thought the day of reckoning which must 
come, would be a wild and bloody one. And 
when we beheld this unhappy people sinking 
lower and lower in vice and drunkenness, this 
conviction had been deepened. Like the tornado 
and the earthquake, in their shock and overthrow, 
we have seen in imagination its millions lashed 
on by the wildest of all human passions — Re- 
venge — precipitating themselves in blood and ruin 
and despair on their oppressors, burying all in one 
deluge of blood. But in the regeneration wrought 
by Temperance, we see a brighter day dawning. 
A moral power will be set in motion, not only 
more peaceful, but far stronger than any physical 
force. One man can regenerate Ireland, another 
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can free her. One is reforming her millions, 
another is uniting them, and we look for a third 
who shall lead them on, we trust to a bloodless 
victory. 

In concluding this chapter, we would say to 
every Irishman who reads it — cast away your 
party prejudices. Let England no longer rejoice 
over your division, because it secures her victim. 
Patriots forget their personal and party feuds 
when their country is invaded by a common foe. 
Range yourselves under the noble denomination 
of Irishmen. Let the clamour of faction be 
heard no more, watch each opportunity, and bide 
your time. Unite till the tread of your millions 
on the march to freedom shall be like the tread 
of a single man. Let no second object come 
between you and your country. Let our glorious 
motto be yours — ^^ United we stand, divided we 
fall ;" and the bright promise ^now dawning on 
your horizon, shall ere long be fulfilled. We 
trust the spacious bays and harbours that indent 
your land, and the rivers that fertilize it, will yet 
be white with the sails of commerce — that the 
dilapidated huts that now disfigure the surface of 
the country, shall rise into smiling villages ; that 
a starving squalid peasantry shall be changed into 
industrious happy owners of the vital soil, and 
the sweetest isle that ever decked the ocean, be 
blessed with peace, confidence and freedom. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH. 



THE FEELINGS AND DETERMINATION 

OF THE PEOPLE. 

It is the feeling of Injustice that is insupportable to all men— 
no man can bear it, or ought to bear it. — Carh/le, 

The British Statesman who thinks to give quiet to the country 
— lasting quiet — ^by anything short of a great diminution of taxa- 
tion, deceives himself— the topic of agitation may vary, but the 
discontent will continue. — N, American Rev, Jem, 1832, 

Let us not deceive ourselves ! Grovemments are safe in pro- 
portion as the great body of the people are contented, and mMi 
cannot be contented when they work with the prospect of want 
and pauperism before their eyes as what musi be their destiny at 
last. — Quarterly Rev, April. 1816. 
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THE FEELINGS AND DETERMINATION OF TH£ 

PEOPLE. 



Emigration. — The Duke of Wellington may 
declare there is no distress in the land for want of 
food, and no need of reform ; yet no one who has 
looked on England with open eyes will believe 
him. If the catalogue of the burdens and suffer- 
ings I have made> out be a correct one, discontent, 
deep and bitter^ must follow. Men's hearts axe 
not made of steel, that no amount of suffering eatt 
move them. All men are not martyrs in resignar 
tion, and hence, so long as England carries on her 
extensive scheme of oppression, there must be the 
reaction of discontented, indignant men. There 
must be feelings when the iron enters the soul 
which will result, sooner or laterj in detennma- 
tions and actions. 

Crushed between the Church and State, the 

working classes are reduced to want, the small fer- 

mers are slowly consuming away, and general dis-^ 

tress is spreading through the entire population, so 

that, however ministers may strive to urge on the 
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government, a deep and powerful feeling, like the 
under-tow of a wave, continually drags it back to 
the bosom of agitation. Yet from the mere nar- 
rative of the condition of men, we can but poorly 
estimate the suffering it creates. It is a principle 
everywhere tme^ that we can never appreciate the 
distress of others till it becomes our own. Could 
we look with the eye of God into the hearts as 
Well as hovels of the destitute poor — ^hear, as he 
does, the secret language and desolate prayer they 
utter in the jsolitude of reflection — ^know all the 
agony the spirit embraces in its mcmients of des- 
pair, and behold all the sad sights the future pre- 
sents to the parent, as the gaunt form of limine 
stands on the threshold of his house, withering up 
the very hearts of the inmates, we could better 
dd^ribe the feelings of English subjects under 
their mighty wrongs. The same injustice and 
suffering produce differen,t feelings in different 
classes. 

It depends very much on a man's education 
and natural spirit, whether he rises on his oppres- 
sor, and strikes in self-defenK^e, or retreats sadly 
away to some place of peaces Some, with the 
first lash of the tyrant, bound madly on his 
bosom, and conquer or die. Others, if they can, 
flee the scourge and the conflict. Others, wait, 
and bear, and guided by principle rather than 
papsicm, calmly ask for justice, believing in the 
omnipotence of truth. Others still, will lie down 
in despair^ and abandon themselves to brutish ha- 
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bits, neither asking nor expecting a change. All 
these varieties are found in England. The first I 
shall speak of, are those who, having little hope 
of success if they should attempt to resist oppres- 
sion, and preferring the tranquility of other lands 
to the agitation of their own, take up their house- 
hold goods and depart. But they w^o leave are * 
not all of those embraced in this class ; for multi* 
tudes, impelled by the same feeling, would gladly 
forsake their homes if poverty did not prevent 
them. Seeing this discontent, and fearing its rf-. 
fects, England has offered a premium for emigra- 
tion. Not only has she employed agents to per- 
suade, by false representations^ her subjects out of 
her domini(Mis, but she has directly appropriated 
funds for this purpose. Money is scarce enough) 
the Premier knows, bnt be would gladly incur a 
deeper debt for his country, if by it, he could 
sweep away the agitated millions around him. 
But the crudest of all her acts to drive off her 
subjects, is the compulsion of her infirm and help- 
less paupers into wretched exile. Ih one year, 
between June of 183& and July of 1836, the Poor 
Law Commissioners of England reported that 
7,075 paupers were expatriated at the cost of 
£39,340, or about $196,000. A more brutal deed 
was never justified by a civilized nation. When- 
ever a good opportunity offered itself, these pau- 
pers, old and infirm, were shipped off like cattle, 
in vessels hired to convey them to other coun- 
tries, where their miserable food and miseraUe 
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burial would not be chaig^ed to the government. 
We see little difference between this inhuman 
custom and shipping off slaves to New Orleans or 
the Georgia plantations. Our own coasts have 
never rung with wilder farewells than have gone 
up from the shores of England from the despair- 
ing emigrank Multitudes have thus been banish-' 
ed their country for the flagrant crime of being 
poor, when their poverty was brought on them by 
the robbery of those very persons, who thus 
wrenched them, like neglected branches, from 
the parent tree^ 

England lets them toil so long as that toil wrings 
from the ground or manufactory the luxuries she 
enjoys, and then, when old and infirm she ships 
them to strange lands, to find for themselves graves. 
The southern planter feeds and clothes his de- 
crepid, aged slaves. The humane man refuses to 
knock in the head the horse that has carried him 
for years because he can do no more work. But 
England, more cruel to her subjects than the mas- 
ter to his slave, or the man to his beast, not only 
jdunders their pockets but wrings their hearts with 
anguish ; and when her merciless extortion can 
force out no more, she casts forth the exhausted 
and helpless wretch into the wilderness to die. 

Sir Robert Peel has not proposed any plan of 
^nigration. By looking over the statistics he dis- 
covered that voluntary emigration was increasing 
rapidly enough, without the aid of compulsion. 
To voluntary emigration we have no objection. 
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The artisans and manufacturers, whom English 
injustice has driven to our shores, have helped to 
enrich us, and added to that prosperity which en- 
ables us to offer a still wider asylum to their 
brethren. If to enrich her nobles, England will 
send away her industrious subjects, we will gladly 
receive them. We had rather take liiem than the 
profligate nobility. We honor them more. But 
our charge against England is, that but a small 
part of this is voluntary emigration. The oppres* 
sion and distress that force them abroad is as much 
the act of government as the special acts of confis- 
cation and banishment. The result is the same, 
both to the government and the sufferers^the 
means only are different by which it is reached. 
We have no objection to voluntary emigration, but 
let the emigrant's choice be between freedom and 
equal rights at home, and the promise of a larger 
fortune abroad. Let him go borne up by hope 
and the spirit of adventure, and not crowded by 
dire necessity from the home ^f his fathers. 

One would think that the wise government of 
England might stumble on the notion, that it was 
easier, and cheaper in the end, to bring com to the 
people than to transport the people to the com-. 
At least it has enter^ the dull heads of the hand- 
loom weavers. They were a class of sufferers that 
seemed to demand some notice from government 
Commissioners were employed to enquire into their 
condition ; and when asked if they approved the 
plan of emigration adopted for tliem, replied, that 
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they thought " it would be easier and cheaper to 
bring food to them, than for them to be carried 
abroad in quest of it." This was a truth that 
seemed never to have entered the heads of minis- 
ters — a truth short and simple, yet prostrating 
with a single blow the entire scheme of emigration 
and corn-law monopoly. But the government 
need not take trouble even to bring corn to them. 
Take oflF the restrictions and it would come of 
itself. 

A writer in one of the London papers, states 
" that there are more soldiers employed in the civil 
war about the bread tax, than there are in the 
war in Cabul or China. The manufacturing dis- 
tricts' army will cost the whole amount of the in- 
come tax. There will be 8000 men required 
throughout this winter, with the Duke of Welling- 
ton at their head, to maintain the cause of the 
sdlers of com against that of the sellers of labour." 

I will not dwell on the injury England does 
herself in clinging to a system that sends so much 
industry abroad. I wish simply to show the state 
of feeling connected with emigration. Multitudes 
doubtless go from choice, but the greater part are 
forced away by the oppressive action of govern- 
ment. Most of these have scarcely means to pay 
their passage, and must trust to fortune for subsis- 
tence when they land. 

The pains and regrets they suffer in their de- 
parture, are not regarded by those who despise 
their low estate. Yet the heart of the poor emi- 
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grant clings with as much affection to the land of 
his nativity as the heart of a peer. Nay, more so. 
His associations — ^his friends — his knowledge, are 
all confined to the town in which he lived ; and 
that is his home, his English home. We know 
not the anxieties — the resolutions made and aban- 
doned — the fear to cast all that he loves on the 
uncertainty of the future — that fill the heart of 
the emigrant. Perhaps it is a poor family that is 
leaving, and the circumstance of their departure 
is accompanied by no outward display. A little 
cart, on which are piled a few humble utensils, is 
the only vehicle that leaves the quiet cottage. Be- 
hind it are the coarse-clad children, looking eagerly 
into their mother's face to learn what all this 
means. To her that little green spot never looked 
so green before. The sunlight never fell on that 
humble roof so lovely before. The silent trees 
and the little garden grow dearer every moment, 
till she at length sobs out her last farewell and 
turns to depart. The father stalks on with a 
moody brow, not venturing to turn back for a last 
look. To his home he might bid adieu, but be- 
tween him and it are the beings he loves more than 
his life. The ties that bind the humble labourer 
to his home are not easily sundered ; the associa- 
tions of childhood and riper years are not all broken 
up without pain. It is a strong necessity that 
does it. 

We cannot depict all the sufferings occasioned 
by this ceaseless emigration. There are regrets 
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and complaints and prayers of agony — ^tears of 
despair known only to the God of the poor. 
There are horrors of a middle passage, unsmig 
by the British philanthropist, and to which we 
earnestly ask his attention. 

The following letter repres^its a large class of 
small farmers who are unable to live on what in 
this country would ensure more than a compe- 
tence. The paper from which it is taken, states 
that it is not an isolated fact, but " a very true 
description of the majority/ of English farmers, 
and a sorrowful situation it is." 

To the Editor of the Preston Chronide. 

Sir : — ^It is now some time since you did me the 
honor of publishing, in your widely spread Chron- 
icle, a few crude thoughts on passing subjects, by 
the " Old Farmer." 

I have been this winter of little use in any one 
way ; but rather a burden to those around me. 
The rheumatism, like an unseasonable stormy 
day, reminds one that this world is not made up 
altogether of pleasure and sunshine. When I last 
addressed you, now some twelve months since, I 
had seven children grown up, five of whom were 
married, and residing with their families near me, 
at least in the same parish, and, excepting such 
crosses and disappointments as the best and wisest 
of the sons of men are liable to, I had no reason 
to murmur at my lot. But, alas ! how fleeting 
are the pleasures of this scene ! Of all my loved 
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family, but one now remains in Old England, and 
she also is about to follow her husband, an expert 
and skilful mechanic, to St. Louis. Five, with 
their families, are already in America, and Benja- 
min, the youngest, being jilted by his betrothed, 
under circumstances of peculiar aggravation, in 
disgust enlisted in the East India Company's 
service, and, if alive, is fighting the battles of his 
country somewhere about Bombay, Bengal, or 
some such foreign place. Him I shall never see 
again. And what more remains to do than but I 
and my old woman accompany my last remain- 
ing child to America. Yes, so it must be. We, 
who were never fifty miles from our present 
abode, must prepare, at the age of sixty-eight, to 
cross the Atlantic and join our dear children, and 
unite ourselves with that gallant band of emi- 
grants whose axes and hammers make the hither- 
to silent forest echo to their sturdy strokes. 

A few years since I was possessed of £4,000 ; 
but now scarcely as many hundreds are my por- 
tion ; and were I to remain in my present situa- 
tion, that also would melt away. Rents and 
taxes, portions to my children, unable by the 
pressure of the times in this country, to support 
themselves, with the increasing wants of old age, 
would, in a short time, render me a fit and proper 
candidate for the workhouse, where, alas ! I should 
find little consolation in the company of many of 
my neighbours already there. Old England is 
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no longer a place for the small farmer of economi- 
cal and industrious habits. 

From this township, during the last twelve 
months, one hundred and eight persons have 
emigrated, and twice that number are on the eve 
of doing so, because they cannot, by the labor of 
their hands, procure food and raiment. 

About the 26th of the present month, I intend 
to take a final leave of the scenes of my child- 
hood, and, if possible, to fix my standard in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, where I under- 
stand good land may be bought for about £5 per 
acre. There will I call around me my scattered 
family, and in the evening of my life, endeavour 
to possess those enjoyments which once " happy 
England," now denies to her hardy sons. 

And now, Mr. Editor, farewell. In all proba- 
bility this is the last homely letter you will ever 
receive from one whose great solace for many 
years has been, on Saturday night, to pore over 
the columns of your interesting journal. 

The next number will be the last I shall receive 
on this side the ocean, and I shall carry it with 
me as a memorial of your kindness and favour to 

Sir, yours most respectfully. 

An OLD Parmer. 

LrngtoTif Feb. 15^, 1842. 

The better class are able to speak for them- 
selves, and such is their language. The poor 
and ignorant who sufier most, have no way to 
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communicate their distress. The above, as I 
remarked, represents the large class of small farm- 
ers. The following letter indicates the feelitigs 
of the better class of artizans, who are forced to 
emigrate : 

Tb the Editor of the Mormng Advertiser. 

Sir, — In offering these few lines to your notice, 
I have a different aim from most of your literary 
correspondents — they write for fame, I with the 
hope that this hasty production (rude and unfin- 
ished as it is) may excite some commiseration for 
the unemployed operatives of this country. The 
subjoined poem is a faithful picture of my own 
unhappy situation, contemplating emigration as 
the sad alternative for lack of employment at 
home. Such may be the position of many, brought 
on themselves by immoral and dissolute habits, 
whilst mine are unimpeachable, and the fruits of 
misfortune alone. If, Sir, you could render me 
any assistance, through your widely-spread Jour- 
nal, you would incur the gratitude of an unhappy 
family, and the fervent prayers of 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 

John Cross. 

No. 11, Bedfordronirt^ C&uent-garden^ Sept. 12. 

P. S. — I am by trade a cabinet-maker, and was 
for six years a manufacturer on my own account 
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THE artisan's COMPLAINT. 

Dear Britain, farewell ! I must leave thee awhile, 

To ride o'er the broad western wave : 
For the wilderness drear I forego thy lov'd isle ; 

For the clime of the savage and slave. 

But why must I quite thee, dear land of my birth ? 

'Tis shame on thy rulers to say — 
To 'scape from oppression, and sorrow, and dearth, 

Employment allures me away. 

I go — for my country no longer affords 

To me nature-cherishing food ; 
Monopoly gloats o'er its glittering hoards, 

But stagnates the artisans' blood. 

Dull, silent, and cheerless, I wend from my home, 

My offspring's complainings to shun ; 
But Grief's my companion wherever I roam, 

Still haunts me wherever I run. 

At each factor's gates where employment I seek, 

A negative follows my prayer — 
Thus daily I rove, with despondency weak. 

Half-frenzied with want and despair. 

Then Britain, farewell ! I shall leave thee in woe — 
Though mountainous billows shall part ; 

Yet still shall I love thee, wherever I go— 
Thy welfare be nearest my heart. 

As I before remarked, if these were isolated 
cases, they would prove little or nothing. In- 
stances of individual suffering occur under every 
form of government, but these are not such ; they 
stand for large classes ; and I introduce them as 
representatives only to prove my statements. As 
a proof that this last declaration is true, take the 
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following statement of the number of emigrants 
that annually leave tb ^ English shores. Lord 
Stanley lately declared in the English parliament, 
that " for the last five years, except in 1838, the 
average number of persons who had emigrated to 
British America alone, was from 75,000, to 80,000 
annually." In 1840, the number who left the 
English shores was 90,700. In the first three 
quarters of 1841, the emigrants were 106,475. 
In the last quarter, nearly 12,000, were sent off, 
making in all 118,475. This year there will be 
a still greater number, for in April of last year, 
only 8,817 left the country, while in April* of this 
year there were 15,000. If the proportion hold 
good, nearly 200,000 British subjects will have 
fled at its close to other countries, to escape taxa- 
tion and famine at home. 

Yet great as this number is, the English gov- 
ernment is aniuous to increase it. Now if 200,000 
leave their homes annually, no candid man will 
say that the letters I have introduced are isolated 
cases. 

It cannot be that such large masses of living 
flesh detach themselves from the body to which 
they have been so long united, unless by the com- 
pulsion of necessity. The feelings which bind 
fiimilies to their homes, and men to their father- 
land, are too strong to yield to any thing less. 
The truth is, there is no room for these poor 
around the loaded tables of England, siMPead 
though they be at their own expense. The privi- 

15* 
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leged alone sit there, and worse than Dives, re- 
fuse the poor even the crumbs that fall at their 
feet. Starving in a land of plenty, and in sight 
of bread their own hands have planted and reap- 
ed, they rush by hundreds of thousands to the 
sea shore, and stretch forth their hands towards a 
land of strangers, asking beseechingly for food. 
This destitution forcing them away in multitudes, 
is called voluntary emigration. Thus a petition 
was lately sent to Parliament from Peiisley, sign- 
ed by 730 unemployed working men, asking for 
assistance to get to a foreign land, that they might 
not die of famine. The commencement of the 
petition exhibits the reason of the request. 

" UNTO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS. 

" T%e humble petition of the wndersigrved^ aU working men^ residing 
in the town of Paisley and neighbourhood^ 

"Showeth, — That the destitute condition in 
which the working people of Paisley have been 
living for the last eight months is too well known 
by every person in the empire, to require to be 
detailed here. For the above period more than 
10,000 souls, on an average, or an entire fourth 
part of the population of the town, within the 
parliamentary boundaries, have been preserved 
from actual starvation by the bounty of others ; 
and on so low a scale has the charitable fund con- 
tributed for their support been doled out to them, 
that the allowance has not exceeded one penny 
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three farthings per diem to each man, woman and 
child.'' 

Can it be that through such means emigration 
is increasing ! — ^Ten thousand in one town dying 
by slow famine, is necessary to induce 730 to ask 
for aid to reach some other moire humane soil. It 
is an iron power stronger than love of home, 
friends, and country, that then forces away the 
wretched subjects of an unjust government. 

By the side of such mournful facts place the 
account of the legacies of the late Duke of Cleve- 
land, making his estate worth at least $30,000,000. 
His plate and jewels amounted to more than 
$4,500,000, and yet every shilling of the rich 
nobleman is wrung from the sweat and toil of the 
poor man, who, when he handed it over to the 
profligate lord, turned away and attempted to live 
on " one penny and three farthings per day ;" and 
finding it impracticable, fled to the sea shore, 
and bade adieu to the land of his birth and his 
woes. 

These multitudes are only a small part of the 
discontented population of England. They are 
also the least dangerous ; for fearing agitation, 
they flee from a country where the strife between 
the poor and the aristocracy is waxing hotter and 
hotter every hour. Although they approve the 
struggle, they prefer tranquillity abroad to its un- 
certainties and its dangers. 

There is another large class occupying mors 
exclusively religious ground under the name of — 
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Dissenters and non-conformists. — Under 
this name we rank all who for conscience's s^e 
have withdrawn from the Established Church. 
Their number exceeds that of the Church. See- 
ing the ridiculous farce it plays off on the world, 
calling it Christianity — the extortion, pride, and 
oppression of the hierarchy ; they have retired 
from its communion. This they certainly had a 
right to do, but in doing it they exposed them- 
selves to many restrictions and much disgrace. 
Taxed enormously to support a church they de- 
spise, and beholding the suffering it creates to up- 
hold its worldly clergy, they throw themselves in 
with the mass who are struggling for their rights. 
They know, and the starving poor know, that ra- 
dical reforms in both church and state will go to- 
gether ; hence they combine their aims and their 
efforts. Thus we find a conference of ministers 
in North Wales passing the following resolution : 
" It is one of the plain duties of the Christian 
ministry to denounce as publicly and effectually 
as possible every measiure injurious to the morals 
of the community, and to the physical condition 
of the people." This resolution is the sentiment 
of the entire body of the Dissenters of England. 
They have been among the most efiicient oppo- 
nents of the corn-laws. The clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church on the contrary, are their firmest 
supporters, and for the simple reason, that they 
keep up the high price of bread, and hence the 
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high rent of land by which the revenues of the 
Church are increased. 

The Dissenters declare that the happiness of 
the working classes is more desirable than the 
luxury of the wealthy. They tell their parish- 
ioners that the land-owners who are benefited by 
these restrictive measures are only 30,000 in num- 
ber, while those who suffer by them are 20,000, 
000 ; that they were planned to plunder 999, that 
the remaining unit might be richer. They be- 
hold the wretchedness in which they move, and 
from the pulpit and the platform, in the character 
of ambassadors from the high court of Heaven, 
they proclaim it trumpet-tongued to their hearers. 

Said a clergyman lately to a crowded house : 
" I saw two females, two males, and six children, 
living in one cellar, with no blanket, no bed, only 
a heap of mouldering straw and a tattered rag to 
cover it ; and wishing to know the bearing of the 
Corn-Laws on the people by the distress they create, 
I inquired of one poor man, reduced to the lowest 
extremity, if he believed there was a God. His 
answer was : ' Well, sir, we ought to, but when 
we see all that we love starving around us, and 
others having abundance no better than ourselves, 
we begin to think that if there were a God things 
could not be so.' " 

The same speaker went on to show how the 
Corn-Laws kept children from the Sunday School, 
reduced them to moral degradation, and spread 
infidelity over the land. Thus do they not only 
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sympathize with the poor, but they prove both the 
groans of the sufferer and the anathemas of the 
eternal God on the iniquitous system, out of which 
spring such horrible shapes of suffering. 

At a late meeting in Wales, to discuss the Corn- 
Laws, 150 clergymen were present. At a meet- 
ing in Manchester, for the same purpose, there 
were 800 in attendance. Others sent in the ex- 
pression of their sympathies, swelling the number 
to 1500. Many of these were the representatives 
of bodies of clergymen, so that it was thought safe 
to say there were at least 4500 enlisted in the same 
cause. Allowing 250 to each clergyman they 
would represent more than 1,000,000 parishioners. 
These men presented one memorial to the dueen 
and another to the people. Added to this there is 
another great movement set on foot, (and for aught 
we know, before this accomplished,) designed to 
exert a more extensive influence than all those 
which have preceded it. The plan is to call a 
convention of clergymen, from the th^ee kingdoms, 
to represent the entire body of Dissenters and 
Non-conformists of all creeds. This representa- 
tion of the numbers, talent, and piety of so large a 
part of Great Britain is to discuss the Church Es- 
tablishment — in a spirit and with an ability that 
shall command respect. 

In their own language : " After due deliberation 
of such a body against the principle of a national 
religious establishment — fearless, grave, and yet 
withal charitable exposition of the evils perpe- 
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trated by a state church — and of the christian prin- 
ciples which, by its constitution^ it necessarily 
violates — and after a declaration of the duties its 
relation imposed upon Dissenters, and the adop- 
tion of measures by which, throughout the entire 
kingdom, there may be hereafter a simultaneous 
putting forth of strength to the accomplishment 
of our object — a protest is to be issued." Now 
lord-bishops may smile at this discussion, and 
bum this protest, but they cannot prevent the ex- 
tensive influence it will exert. Expositions of the 
abuses in the Church have heretofore been made, 
and they have worked great changes in public 
opinion. But the union this will create, the sepa- 
rate forces it will combine, and the oneness of pur- 
pose and action that will follow, will make it un- 
precedented in the history of the Established 
Church. Besides the reportsit will issue — laying 
open to the people in their present excited state, 
the tricks and injustice practised upon them by a 
corrupt Church — ^will produce an explosion^ to 
which her former perils will seem as child's 
play. 

That such a convention is called, embracing 
the entire kingdom in its plan, shows the depth 
and strength of the hostility to the Church. If 
public feeling would not bear them out they would 
not dare adopt so bold a course. It shows also 
how rapidly the opinions of Dissenters are spread- 
ing, and how well they have learned the necessity 
of combined action. Before such union, keen- 
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sightedness, and resolution, a corrupt institution 
cannot stand. 

The same feeling is exhibited among the par- 
ishioners. At a late meeting of the burgesses of 
Birmingham, called to make arrangements to pre- 
vent the granting of church rates about to be levied 
on them, it was declared, " that the unprecedented 
distress that prevailed — the oppressive local taxa- 
tion — ^the want of the common necessaries of life — 
made it appear most extraordinary, that therie 
could be a suggestion to add another tax to the 
already intolerable burdens of the inhabitants." 
Besides, they declared it was wrong in principle, 
and they ought to resist the first encroachments 
of the Church's injustice. On referring to a for- 
mer meeting it was found there had been a ma- 
jority of 4394 against granting Church rates. 
They were then given to understand that if they 
would keep quiet they should not be asked for 
rates. So it is over the kingdom. Dissenters not 
only murmur under the taxation laid on them to 
support a church, false and rotten to the heart, but 
a feeling of quiet, yet steadfast resistance has arisen, 
and is becoming firmer every day. A majority of 
British subjects, I doubt not, are opposed to the 
present form and action of the Church. The dis- 
senting clergy carry their cwigregations with 
them. Acting as spiritual leaders they add the 
sacredness of duty to the strength of desire ; so 
that the whole body of Dissenters, joined by the 
working-classes, are with one voice sending their 
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remonstrances to the very seat of power, and shak- 
ing by its. truth, the Establishment to its very 
base. 

This feeling of hostility is increasing every day, 
and waxing hotter and hotter around the tim^- 
honor^, but rotten structure. In Scotland volun- 
taryism is spreading like wild-fire. It must, for 
it is a part of the democratic principle which is 
onward. The people want to choose their own 
priests as well as their own rulers, and to tax 
themselves to pay them. It arose like a spirit 
from the unknown deep. It had lived, and breath- 
ed, and grown with every year, but no eye had 
seen it. At a word it stood up, and moved over 
the larid. It is the same spirit which is now agi- 
tating the entire realm. Wrong has been heaped 
upon wrong, crime upon crime, all bound and 
supported by^ injustice for centuries. But violent 
settlements, corrupt doctrine, no discipline, have 
been gradually opening the eyes of men to their 
thraldom. 

There are two truths evident to the commonest- 
observer. First, that the Church and State are 
both corrupt to the core, and in their harlot em- 
brace are corrupting and oppressing the people. 
Secondly, that Christ is the only head of the 
Church. The doctrine that the King is the head 
of the Church, whether a Christian or infidel, 
saint or libertine, is seeii to be both unscriptural 
and blasphemous. These things, so palpable to 
every one, are arming the people against the 
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Establishment. They ore fast coming up to the 
point of determination for its overthrow. 

Thus we see how the whole scheme of the 
British government is calculated to secure for its 
adversaries the entire strength of the people 
against it. But the great benefit derived from 
sympathy of the dissenting clergymen with the 
lower classes, is not more the influence they ex- 
ert, than the religious character they give to the 
opposition. Goad men on to despair by wrong 
and outrage, imder it, let them come to the know- 
ledge of their rights, and then pointing upwards, 
tell them they axe protected and shielded by the 
God of battles, who strikes for, and with them, 
and you nerve them with all the strength the hu- 
man arm can wield. Self-interest, revenge, vio- 
lated rights, the smile of God, all the elements of 
strength are combined. It was this that made 
the army of Cromwell invincible. It was the 
sacredness of our cause that trebled its strength, 
" 3,000,000 of men, armed in the holy cause of 
liberty, are too strong for any force that can be 
sent against them." 



The Whigs. — ^It is well known that the 
Whigs have constituted a large party in England, 
Of their origin and history we shall not here 
speak, but simply refer to the feelings which ac- 
tuate them, and the results after which they are 
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reaching. Of the men who have been in power 
under this name, very few, we think, are sincere 
friends of popular rights. Between them and the 
Tories it is simply a struggle for power. Some 
of them, however, freed from the feudal spirit 
which blinds so eflfectually a great portion of the 
aristocracy, feel the necessity of yielding some- 
what to the popular will. Being men of the pre- 
sent age, and imbued somewhat with its spirit, 
they feel it is fruitless to contend against the 
march of civilization. Public opinion, they know 
to be stronger than old formulas, and hence they 
urge government to hear the people before they 
become insubordinate. But on which side they 
will range themselves when the struggle comes to 
be, Democracy or Monarchy, remains yet to be 
seen. But there is a deeper and more radical 
feeling in those who put them in power. Strug- 
gling for the same grand principles that move so 
steadily and fearfully the gieaX mass of English 
mind, they have been deceived by the promises 
of those they supported. 

Their treachery in the Reform Bill which has 
been visited so signsilly upon them in their late 
overthrow, exhibits in no favourable light the 
principles that govern them. 

Some of them, however, together with a large 
proportion of their constituency, sympathize with 
the more radical portion of the people, and we 
doubt not a common ground will yet embrace 
them. But it is necessary to speak of them sepa- 
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rately, as they now occupy a separate position. 
Moderate in their views and demands, they keep 
aloof from those more deeply moved, because more 
deeply oppressed, portions of the population. But 
they are all reaching after the same result, relief 
from oppressive taxes, and a more general and 
equal diffusion of the necessaries of life. 

While the Universal Suffrage party' are con- 
vinced that no permanent relief can be secured 
till the power of redress, and the mode too, are 
put in the hands of the people who bear the bur- 
dens, the Whigs believe that the restrictions taken 
from corn, and a more just regulation of com- 
merce would effect it. Many of the nobility are 
Whigs, and to them, as the holders of power, the 
people turned for assistance. But in every crisis 
they have deserted them, and when the confi- 
dence which is every year weakening, is wholly 
withdrawn, they will fall back on their own re- 
sources, and blend their sympathy and efforts 
with those of the millions that have already 
learned to rely on themselves alone. 

The acclaims and illuminations with which the 
declaration of the Whig ministry was received 
on coming into power, that there should be a 
thorough reform in every branch of government, 
exhibit the feelings of the Whig constituency. 
Reform, reform, was their united cry. The fact 
also that the Whig ministers would seem to ful- 
fil their large promises show how universal and 
deep-seated they considered that feeling to be. 
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Indignant at the farce that was finally played off 
on them, they deserted their betrayers, and eventu- 
ally hurled them from the power they had abused. 
In this cause, their stem determination never to 
forsake the principles of reform is more strikingly 
exhibited than in any other they could have 
taken. The fact that the Duke of Wellington 
who had declared himself opposed to all reform, 
was compelled to advocate the bill or hazard the 
terrors of a civil war, and the fact that the king 
himself felt compelled to sign it, and the lords 
and bishops to approve it, though in doing it they 
were yielding, (however little it might be,) what 
would never be recovered, exhibit more strongly 
than words, the determination of the Whig party 
to obtain relief somehow. Unless they knew this 
feeling and determination to be general, that it 
embraced men conscious of power, and that its 
resistance would endanger the government, they 
never would have perraitted the Reform Bill to 
pass, even in the mutilated form it had eventually 
assumed before it reached the royal hand for 
its signature. 



Liberals. — The liberals are more moderate 
than the Chartists, and more radical than the 
Whigs. Distrusting the temporizing spirit of the 
latter, and fearing the violence of the former, they 
contend for the great principles of freedom with 

16» 
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the submission of the one, and the determination 
of the other. Like O'Connell they propose 
peaceable means, but urgent ones. 

Not to draw the line of distinction too carefully, 
we should class them with the more peaceable 
Chartists. They differ not so much in the object 
they are after, as in the means of securing it 
They profess to adopt legal and moral means 
alone. In the language of one of their speakers, 
" In every listening ear, the champion of humani- 
ty is to whisper irresistibly the widow's deep 
drawn sigh, and on every heart not quite of stone, 
make to drop the burning and never ceasing tear 
of the world — forsaken orphan, imtil the mighty 
embodiment of the British people heaves convul- 
sive its broad and generous breast, and in one loud 
and indignant cry proclaim in a voice no longer 
to be denied, that " oppression and misery shall 
be no more." 

With such men as Daniel O'Connell and Dr. 
Pye Smith to address the people in words of fire, 
the feelings of this class are rapidly spreading. 
They have no confidence in the present adminis- 
tration—nor its proposed reforms. So strong is 
this opposition, diat Sir Robert Peel was lately 
burned in efiigy in an assembly of a thousand 
people. Meetings are held in every part of Eng- 
land, associations are formed, incessantly sending 
out the declaration that government must be 
reformed ; agitate ! agitate ! is their watch- word. 
The little difference existing between them and 
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all real reformers, is simply as to the way in 
which relief is to be obtained. 

They are bent on redress. They can no longer 
be deceived, and they will not be intimidated. 

'•'And now, as to physical force, or the power of 
the landlords to vote a sliding scale : — . 

" Did Sir. Robert Peel never dream of the possi- 
bility of physical forcq being applied on this other 
side — that the large • manufactories of cotton, 
woollen, linen, of coal, iron, hardware, can, on 
any one given day, by a combination of manufac- 
tory lords, be put out of gear — ^be stopped — ^have 
their gates shut — ^have posted outside, 'no more 
work here until the corn-law scale is abolished?' 
Will Sir Robert Peel and his landlords dare the 
result of Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Worcestershire, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, 
twenty miles round Belfast, twenty miles round 
Paisley, twenty miles round Dundee, being all in 
one blaze of discontent, through millions of people 
starving? Will he dare it ? The landlords .Aat;e 
shown what they can do ; the manufactures may 
yet show what they can do, if driven to extremi- 
ties. 

I remain sir your obedientselfvant, ' 

A Mancpacturer.'* . 

The shades of difference between the various 
parties are so constantly blending, and all the 
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hitherto warring; elements teading to one point, 
that we cannot be expected to keep up a nice dis- 
tinction, especially since they differ only in the 
viode of conducting the common conflict against 
oppression. Hence we shall hereafter confound 
the liberals and the more radical Whigs with the 
" Complete Suffrage Uaion Party," which we think 
is to be the grand platform on which the reform- 
ers in the three kingdoms wOl yet ere long unite. 
Leaving out the minor difference — or rather 
saying nothing of tlie particular mode in which 
reform shall be prosecuted, they give the power to 
the people, and leave them to manage it in their 
own way. Complete Suf&age is the first step — 
when that is taken, let the people say what shall 
he the next. This is beginning at the bottom, 
and we doubt not will bring in all substantial re- 
formers to one basis, satisfied that any reform is 
dangerous, except that whicli concedes the just 
demands of the people, they are determioed to 
strike with the millions whose hearts are set on 
freedom. Their design is to unite the strong yet 
hitherto misdirected feeling. We think the broad 
ground they take, the tone in which they urge 
their arguments, and the practical scheme they 
have adopted, will secure this result. There are 
men embarked in the enterprize of no comnaon 
strength of character. Hear them : " It is desir- 
able for the sake of all parties to base the next 
change in our parliamentary institutions upon the 
substantial ground of common sense and justice. 
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Not in a tone of cabal and reproach, but as a 
simple matter of fact, we are constrained to re- 
mind the middle classes that they clung to the 
whigs too long ; that they too uniformly sanction- 
ed whig oppression — too tamely submitted to 
whig venality — too generally connived at whig 
trickery, to allow the possibility now, on the ex- 
tinction of whig power, of making any partial 
concessions acceptable to the great niass of the 
people. The heart of the nation is completely 
sick, and can find solace only in long and familiar 
communion with great principles. These prin- 
ciples they have learned to love with an attach- 
ment bordering on enthusiasm, and every attempt 
to divert their attention is only regarded with a 
sensitive jealousy." Speaking of the labouring 
classes, they say : " The importance of their good 
will can scarcely be overrated. . It may be argued, 
we are aware, that as the labouring classes gener- 
ally are without 'the franchise, their approval of 
any constitutional measure is of less consequence. 
We think otherwise. We think it a matter of 
incalculable moment on the eve of a mortal strug- 
gle with aristocracy to secure the confidence, and 
thereby direct the energies, and temper the heat, 
of the millions who will take part in the coiiflict. 
We imagine that an angry collision between two 
parties in the state — a collision necessarily conse- 
quent upon an earnest efibrt for reform — when a 
third party stronger than either, would be indif- 
ferent to the issue, and keenly vigilant for the first 
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favourable opportunity of wresting from both their 
own rights, would expose every institution of the 
land to imminent danger. To have left untouch- 
ed so large a mass of discontent, whilst venturing 
a contest with aristocratic power, would in our 
judgment have been little short of madness." 

There is a calmness in this deliberate prepara- 
tion for one of the fiercest conflicts ever waged 
among men, that commands our admiration. The 
moving power to such action lies below the sur- 
fece. After the utterance of such noble and com- 
prehensive views we should expect to see a plan 
which in its practical workings, would exhibit no 
ordinary power. 

Nor are we disappointed that how much is lost 
by divided effort, they embrace in one plan sub- 
ject to the action of one principle, the entire realm. 

First, the whole kingdom is to be districted, 
and to each district a lecturer assigned to plead the 
cause of the people, and arouse them to simultane- 
ous effort. Local lecturers are also appointed to 
keep it continually before the people. To prevent 
indiscreet or inefficient lecturers from going forth 
— ^they are first to be approved by a board called 
the Council, and afterwards sign instructions 
which are to guide their conduct. All local lec- 
turers must first be nominated by at least twenty 
members, before they are presented to the Council. 
The services of each are to be gratuitous, their 
travelling expenses alone being paid. These two 
provisions prevent, first, inefficient lecturers from 
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being appointed ; and secondly, any from offering 
his services whose heart is not deeply enlisted in 
the cause of human liberty. This single fact 
gives to their operations a moral power that is ab- 
solutely terrific to contemplate. Men are not in 
play when they are ready to make such sacrifices. 
It shows an earnestness and resolution that are 
not easily baffled. In order, as we remarked, 
more carefully to guard every avenue to evil, each 
lecturer is required to sign a paper of instructions 
before he is- sent away. Among other things these 
instructions say : " You are to guard against all 
violence and impropriety of language, and to use 
only just, peaceful, legal, and constituticmal means 
for promoting- the objects of the Union." The 
lecturers are not allowed to address any political 
society, nor interfere with any other society, al- 
ready formed, except to invite them to their meet- 
ings. They are also to urge on the people tem- 
perance in the attainment of their desires. Care- 
ful to refirain from provoking the hostility of other 
associations, they simply ask their co-operation in 
a common cause. We know not what others 
may see in this, but to us there is the fore-shadow- 
ing of a mighty change. The lecturers carry 
with them a petition to which they are to obtain 
signatures. We wish we had room to insert the 
whole of this petition. But after first proving 
the justice and reasonableness of their request, 
they say : — 
" Therefore, your petitioners after due delibera- 
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tion have arrived at the conclusion, that the elec- 
tive franchise ought to be extended to every man 
of twenty-one years of age, who is not deprived of 
his rights of citizenship, in consequence of the ver- 
dict of a jury of his countrymen." 

Then after speaking of the present unjust sys- 
tem of representation — the intimidation and bribery 
at the hustings, and other evils to which we shall 
again refer when we take up the People's Charter, 
they close in the following language :— 

" Your petitioners, in conclusion, would express 
their heartfdt prayer that Almighty God may di- 
rect your counsels for the happiness of the nation, 
the welfare of mankind in geuieral, and for his own 
glory." 

In this step they have reached the great princi- 
ple of democracy the world over — that taxation 
and representation ought always to go together. 
This plain principle of human rights has never 
failed to arouse men. It is something on which 
they can fall back and rally when measures prove 
abortive. It says to the people, in every part of 
the kingdom at once, " Ye are men." 

To me there appears something as ominous as 
the calm before the earthquake, in this quiet, far- 
reaching plan — embracing, as it does, the entire 
realm, and subjugating it to the action of one spirit. 
Simple in its construction, yet ample in its re- 
sources, it is designed to concentrate and dignify 
the entire feelings of the people ; heretofore divided 
and often belliger^it. 
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This "Union," based on one eternal truth, has 
risen like a giant in the land, and stretching forth 
its arms, is seizing every part of the kingdom, and 
will yet shake it like -a storm.. What is the oper- 
ation of this scheme, but every town, from Lands- 
Ends to the Highlands of Scotland, summoning 
the Throne and Parliament before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion to answer for their oppressions. Lords 
and hierarchs may despise these feeble and &r-off 
commotions, but when these confused multitudes 
shall wheel into order, and from every quarter of 
the startled island come marching in by millions, 
with their charter and petition in their hands, their 
contempt will give place to fear. 



Chartists. — ^A single glance at the principles 
set forth in the declaration of the " Complete Suf- 
frage Union/' is sufficient to show the similarity 
between them and those of the People's Charter. 
Yet as the last still carries a distinct party with it, 
they deserve a separate regard. The people, seek- 
ing reform at first in a peaceable way, were met 
by the infamous stamp act, which authorized the 
seizure of all papers and presses of unstamped pa- 
per. This was a public declaration that the peo- 
ple should have no press of their own ; that infor- 
mation must receive the royal mark before they 
should be allowed to receive it. This, together 
with the deception practised upon them by a Whig 
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Parliament and ministry in the Reform Bill, forced 
them to some new measure, and to rally under a 
new cry — " Charter." The Charter was adopted 
and circulated. Those who embraced it were 
generally of the lower class. They were unable 
to brook defeat, for defeat was increased distresia 
and famine. The government drove them from 
its feet, where they had humbly prostrated them* 
selves, asking to be heard in behalf of their suffer- 
ing famUies. Their confidence was met by new- 
tyranny and falsehood. Deserted by all, they 
could do nothing else than fall back on themselves. 
They did so, and maddened by oppression, made 
at the first blow a clear sweep of the entire system 
of the aristocracy. 

The extensive reform, or rather revolution they 
at first attempted, is chargeable on those who first 
insulted and afterwards shot or imprisoned them. 
Those who called themselves their protectors cast 
them off. They could not sink back into silent 
suffering. Into suffering they had to retreat ; for 
there was nothing else to receive them, but it im- 
mediately became vocal with self-reliant men. 
They cast about for their fallen rights. The 
Charter was adopted and reared above the people, 
and like the first thunder peal that goes over the 
sky, annoimcing the coming shock, the cry of 
"the Charter" bore down on the British throne. 

At first many of the ignorant multitude thought 
it was only necessary to seize arms, and victory 
was theirs. But before we speak of the history 
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of Chartism, let us refer a moment to its princi- 
ples. Many imagine them to be the very essence 
of Jacobinism. But the principles of the Peopled 
Charter have been settled long ago in this country, 
and instead of being subversive of all order, they 
lie at the very foundation of our political freedom. 

The charter demands first universal sufirage, 
second, vote by ballot, — third, abolition of property 
qualifications for members of Parliament — ^fourth, 
Annual Parliaments, — ^fiflh, payment of members, 
and sixth, a division of the kingdom into just 
electoral districts. This is the People's Charter of 
England, esteemed so anarchical in its tendency. 
It is the very charter of our freedom, and to 
give up one of its principles would alarm us as 
much as the adoption of one would shock the 
English government 

This charter asks simple justice. Now a mem- 
ber of the English Parliament is elected for seven 
years. This the people consider wrong, as it puts 
the representative, whether true or false to his 
constituents, seven years out of their reach. They 
demand a proper division of the country into elec- 
toral districts, because it is now so arranged that 
a place of a few hundred, will often send as many- 
members, as another of as many thousands. 
They ask vote by ballot, as with us, because now 
every man is compelled to call aloud at the meet- 
ings the name of the man he prefers, instead of 
silently and independently depositing his vote in 
the box. To call aloud the name of his candidate 
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often exposes the poor man to the indignation of 
his landlord, who may require him to vote for his 
own candidate, or perhaps for himself. The poor 
tenant is under a strong inducement to vote as his 
. landlord directs, since the consequence of refusing 
may be dismissal from his place and starvation to 
his family. He asks the small privilege of voting 
as his conscience and interest direct. But these 
several particulars known under the nameof the six 
points, would be less odious were only one struck 
out, " Universal Suflfrage." But this is the great 
point on which the people of l^ngland wHl insist. 

The king reigns by succession. The people 
cannot touch him whether he rule for their good 
or hurt. The House of Lords is composed of men 
who hold their seats by virtue of their rank or 
ofBice, and whether they administer this branch 
of the government well or ill, the people cannot 
touch them. . 

Next comes the House of Commons, professing 
by its name to be the representation of the com- 
mon people of England. But we have seen in a 
former chapter, that under the existing laws 
only one sixth of the real constituency of the 
country are entitled to vote for their representa- 
tives, and that the influence of land-holders over 
their tenantry in the smaller boroughs, and the 
extensive bribes offered to the poor, and the threats 
used to intimidate them, reduce this one-sixth to 
so small a fraction, that the people in fact have 
scarcely more to do with the House of Commons, 
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than with the House of Lords. Seeing this, it is 
no wonder they are indignant, and cry out no 
'^ representation, no taxation." 

Planting ourselves on this great principle, we 
won oiur freedom. On the same great truth have 
the Chartists fixed themselves, and if just to their 
cause, they will never be removed. This is the 
People's Charter, and it is a good one. It is our 
declaration of rights. And such is our faith in 
the adaptation of these truths to arouse the soul 
of man, that if we heard but one voice uttering 
them in the ears of England, we should tremble 
more for her throne, than if we saw the navies of 
the world gathering in hostile array around her 
coasts. But its friends are not few. We speak 
safely, when we say that a majority of the Eng- 
lish people, and more than four-fifths of the Iridi 
are in favour of comjdete sufirage. This number 
is rapidly increasing. 

There are still discordant elements among 
them, but the spirit of union is rajndly reducing 
them to harmony. Their first great error was the 
adoption of physical force as a remedy. These 
local outbreaks were easily subdued by stronger 
physical force, whil^ the friends of freedom who 
were also fri^ids of order, paused in affright. 

In these attacks on property, the musterings at 
midnight with brandished pikes, some beheld 
only the madness of lawless men. But it was 
not so. It was the 9udden rebound of the human 
soul^ flying as it always does, firom one extreme to 

17* 
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another. Friends of lefimn uttered tmths with 
which they themsdves had been long familiar, 
and did not anticipate their sadd^i effect on the 
ignorant multitude "Freedom" and "Human 
Bights" are channed words when uttered in the 
ears of the enslaved. The truths which awakrai 
only further inquiry in the more intelligent Ml on 
the mass like burning coals on the naked heart. 
They have passed through no transition state. It 
is like suddenly Ufting the sun oyer midnight 
darkness, blinding the eye, while it makes the 
mists and vapours below boil and effervesce like 
a whirlpool. It is untying all the energies of a 
man at once, and what wonder, if in the first con- 
sciousness of might he flings abroad those giant 
limbs a little too recklessly. What wonder that 
the first use he makes of his recovered strength 
is to seize the bars of his cage, and shake them 
with no baby softness. What wonder is it that 
as for the first time after he has learned his 
power, he runs over the long catalogue of suffer- 
. ings and wrongs he has endured, he should start 
up and say, " Plunder shall be paid with plimder 
— ^violence with violence, and blood with blood." 
To us the wonder is that the violence was not 
more general, and the resistance more obstinate. 
In no other nation of Europe could the iDemo- 
cratic principle have worked so 'great changes 
with so little outward violence. The respect for 
law and order in this wild waking up of such a 
people is unparalleled in the history of nations. 
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It was to be expected that such men, goaded by 
wrong, urged on by the cry of starving children, 
when they moved at all, would move with a con- 
vulsive start, and leaping the slow progress of 
peaceable means, rush blindly for the result. 
The only safe course in such crises is for the 
more enlightened, who have kindled so much life 
into action, to blend with it, and guide it into the 
right channel. This course has been taken, and 
the Complete Suffrage Union will yet bind and 
controul the whole turbulent feeling of the .coun- 
try, and make it set, like a resistless tide, on the 
Bastile of England. 

But it is yet to be shown that the violence which 
has occurred, is not to be attributed so much after 
all, to the excitement of ignorant men in view of 
their rights, as to the t3rranny and baseness of the 
government. I do not design to give a particu- 
lar history 4)f the riots of Chartists, because they 
have long since abandoned phy^sical force. The 
most severe occurred in Birmingham, .and plun- 
der was not their object, but vengeance. 

Excited before the news of their defeat in the 
House of Commons reached them, it wanted only 
the fate of the National Petition to drive them to 
open violence. Besides, they were denied the use 
of the Bull Ring, where meetings had been held 
from time immemorial, and especially during the 
passage of the Reform Bill. They were also de- 
nied the Town Hall, and when they finally met at 
Holloway Head, spies and informers were sent to 
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take down their speeches, and misconstrue their 
language. On their evidence many of the leaders 
were imprisoned, some of theu: friends in fear de- 
serted them, till maddened and goaded into des- 
pair, they rushed into open rebellion. Bayonets 
bristled over the heads of the once peaceful 
artisans; flames lighted the midnight heavens, 
and steel crushed into brethren's bosoms, while 
the earth shook to the tramp of indignant men. 
It has passed away, but it uttered a language that 
needs no interpreter. The bayonet may be wrest- 
ed from the hand, and the flame subside away, but 
the source of evil is yet unreached. Want and 
indignation, and sleeping strength are still there ; 
and though physical force is for the present aban- 
doned, the object which called it forth is not. 
The clash of arms and the blaze of burning 
dwellings are gone, but the feelings that wielded 
the one, and kindled the other are as strong as 
ever. 

As an illustration of the boldness and strength 
of this feeling, I quote an extract from a letter 
addressed by a working man to the queen of 
England. 

'^ It is not unknown to you madam, that among 
laige bodies of my fellow subjects, there prevails 
an ill defined, but strong opinion, that Whigs and 
Tories are alike their natural enemies; that in 
fact all the middle and upper classes are in one 
grand conspiracy to trample on and oppress them. 
Let an attempt be made to pass through the fearful 
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approaching winter without some grand legislative 
effort made to relieve the industry of the country, 
and the spirit of Chartism — ay, and something 
more, will once more raise its head, and neither 
churches nor yeomanry, neither" bayonet nor 
sabres, will put it down. We have had Jack 
Cades and Wat Tylers in England, and these 
have been put down ; we have had great gather- 
ings in Birmingham, riots in Bristol, Ludism, 
Radicalisnl, and physical force chartism — and all 
these have been appeased and subdued But we 
have yet to see another spectacle^ which comes 
as surely as the sun rises to morrow, should the 
com laws be maintained. In the midst of a " run 
of gold," and the fear of a National Bankruptcy, 
thousands upon thousands of starving men^ 
rising- up like grim and appalling shadows ; 
men hunger-worn with savage hatred in their 
hearts, demanding not bread alone, but their 
rights, and tram^pling alike upon public credit, 
national honor, and general safety. . Oh, let not 
good easy souls persuade you that, in England 
such a thing is impossible. It is perfectly possi- 
ble. The materials for such a frightful catastrophe 
are ready; the train is laid, and wants but the 
lightning's flash to set it on fire.^ England is 
strong in the natural spirit which regards order as 
heaven's first law, but when hunger and hatred 
are combined, and these concentrated in masses, 
the public opiQion which respects the laws, fall 
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powerless before them. Are these we ask, vain 
forbo^ngsr 

This laboring man knows how bold is famine, 
and how fearful the strength grounded on it. He 
knows that when you place around men their 
suffering families, and let the cry of hunger ring 
in their dwellings — the answer ' no work,' meet- 
ing them at every turn, while taxation slowly 
wastes them away, and an oppressive government 
environs them as with a wall of steel, and they 
keep silent till despair makes them speak and act^ 
it is vain to expect calm and peaceable means of 
redress. 

But the time for a revolution in England has 
not yet come and we hope it never will be neces- 
sary. There is a greater than physical power at 
work — a moral one, the power of the people based 
on eternal truth, and appealing to God and the 
universe as their judges. 

There is another feature in chartism not so 
often noticed. Its friends have lost all reverence 
and fear of kings and nobility. They have 
acquired the dangerous power of penetrating 
beyond symbols, and looking intelligently on the 
naked man. The result is contempt for the driv- 
elling, extortionate, heartless rulers that have 
fooled and robbed them. Oppression grows dan- 
gerous when the subjects of it have learned con- 
tempt for the power that inflicts it. 

The following "starvation anthem," is a vivid 
illustration of the bitter disdain with which the 
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mummeries of royalty are received by the people. 
What once awed them, now moves their indig- 
nant scorn. It is taken from the Leeds Northern 
Star, the chartist organ of England. 

THE BABY SPRINKUNG.. 

A STARVATION ANTHEM FOR THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 

Bring forth the babe in pomp and lace, 

While thousands starve, and curse the light ! 
But what of that 1 — on royal face 

Shame knows no blush, however slight. 
Bring forth the babe ; a nation's means 

Will ring sweet music in his ear, 
For well we know a people's groans 

To royal ears were always dear. 

Bring forth the babe : — down courtiers, down I 

And bow your lacquey knees in dust, 
Before a child's beslobber'd gown — 

{Our children cannot find a crust !) 
When Christ was bom, no servile throng 

Around the Saviour's manger met; 
No flatterers raised their fulsome song, — 

But what was Christ to Albert* s pet? 

Grod, who hast heard the widow's moan : 

God who hast heard the orphan's cry ; 
Thou, too, dost sit upon a throne. 

But none round thee of famine die ! 
Things like this babe of royal birth, 

Who boast their princely 'right divine,' 
Are but thy parodies on earth — 

Their's is oppression — ^mercy thine. 

Bring forth the babe ! From foreign lands 
Fresh kingly vampires flock to greet 

This new one in its nurse's hands, 
(For royal mothers give no teat :) 
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Bring forth the toy of princely whim, 
And let your prayers mount night and day ; 

For ought we not to pray for himy 
Wholl prey on us enough some day 1 

O ! who would grudge to squander gold 

On such a glorious babe as this 1 
• What though ov/r babes be starved and cold 1 

They have no claim on earthly bliss. 
Owrs are no mongrel German breed, 

But English bom, and English bred \ 
Then let them live and die in need, 

While the plump Goburg thing is fed. 

Christen the babe. Archbishop proud, 

Strange servant of the lowly Christ, 
Thousands are to your purse allowed — 

For Am*the smallest loaf sufficed. 
Though holy water's scanty now, 

My lord, you may dismiss your fears ; 
Take, to baptise the infant's brow, 

A starving people's bitter tears ! 

This spirit rendered a little more desperate, 
hung Louis the Sixteenth — ^beheaded Charles the 
First, and lately sent a pistol bullet at the head 
of the poor little dueen Victoria. It is a fearful 
thing for a million femilies to ask at once, " why 
\ must our infants -starve, to enable one no better 
than they, to be rolled in cloth of gold ?" The 
treasures squandered foolishly on that puling 
baby, would have saved thousands of full grown 
men fix)m despair. 

Such expressions of contempt and anger are not 
the mere explosions of passion. At a late meeting 
in Manchester, 10,000 publicly and solemnly 
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pledged themselves to pay no more taxes. We 
cannot speak at length of the societies formed in 
every part of the kingdom, nor of the various 
events that mark their history aad progress. 
Increasing rapidly in numbers and influence, the 
government finds itself in a painful dilemma. To 
allow them to proceed as they have done, is dan- 
gerous — to imprison the leaders increases the 
agitation, and there seems no way to arrest the 
progress of the hurrying millions. 

Feargus O'Connor, one of their most influential 
leaders, was imprisoned in York Castle. Not 
daring to hold him in confinement they released 
him. Instead of coming forth in disgrace, he was 
received with shouts by the people, who assembled 
from all parts of the country to the number of 
twenty or thirty thousand, and passed the follow- 
ing resolution with long and repeated cheering, 
till the welkin rang with the loud acclaim, " Re- 
solved, 

"That this meeting hail with pleasure and 
delight, the release of their long-tried and incor- 
ruptible friend) FeargUs O'Connor, Esq., from a 
cruel and unjust imprisonment, and consider that 
his upright, consistent, and disinterested conduct 
entitles him to the gratitude of the sufiering mil- 
lions, we, therefore, receive him with joy and 
thankfulness, as the poor man's friend, and as aix 
instrument in the hands of Providence for the 
purpose of restoring peace and happiness to the 
starving population of Great Britain, and deter- 
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mine to support him in defiance of all his ene- 
mies ; we also consider that his prison treatment 
has been cruel and unprecedented in the annals 
of political persecution, and as such it will stand 
as an everlasting proof of Whig tyranny and blood- 
thirstiness." 

At that meeting he said he would present a 
petition to the next Parliament with 4,000,000 
names attached to it. He did present one with 
3,500,000. His appeals are well adapted to arouse 
the lower classes ; on one occasion he said, " We 
are told the dueen, (referring to the Tory minis^ 
try she was forced to call around her,) is now a 
state prisoner. I wish we all could partake of 
such incarceration, I wish we were all state 
prisoners. There would then be no such thing 
as living on skilley grueV^ 

Suffering makes Chartists, and suffering binds 
them together when made. In Leeds they have 
formed an enumeration society, " whose object is 
to visit personally all the destitute, and unemploy- 
ed people of Leeds." 

Judge of their feelings when they found in that 
single place twenty thousand persons living on 
less than a shilling a week, or a little over a penny 
and a half per day, while it is well known the 
cloth districts are not the ones visited with the 
greatest distress. And yet the Duke of Welling- 
ton can declare there is no distress in the land for 
want of food ! 

Amid all this wretchedness that environs them, 
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Teligion, the last resource of helpless humanity, 
comes to them not in the attitude of a comforter, 
but a proctor ; to inflict another stripe, and extort 
another and more piercing cry. The Priest and 
Levite pass coldly by. The Bishops in the House 
of Lords speak deridingly of their claims ; non- 
residents eat up their substance ; till the scorn 
they felt for the government has also extended to 
the Established Church. Under this feeling they 
interrupt religious meetings with a vote of cen- 
sure " an the canting hypocrites who would make 
one law for the rich and another for the poor." 
There is a class of Chartists, called " Christian 
Chartists," with their church and religious meet- 
ings. 

But we must pass over many things, all throw- 
ing light on this great question, and speak briefly 
of the Union that is so rapidly progressing among 
reformers. Finding that nothing can be done 
without combination, they are casting aside their 
minor difierences to hold together on great prin- 
ciples. Influential and enlightened men are mov- 
ing calmly among the turbulent masses, reducing 
them to their own tone and temper. The discor- 
dant elements are falling into place, and assuming 
shape and harmony. Not only the separate par- 
ties of England, but the three great classes of re- 
formers in the three kingdoms, are slowly wheel- 
ing into the same ranks. 

The foolish opposition of the Ohaz^slji.^' 
Anti-Corn-Law League^ is passdng away;; ig^^ 
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80, that in a late meeting in Manchester, at which 
a Cb^urtist presided, a resolution, declaring '' that 
the Com Laws were unjust in prmciple, oppres- 
sive in action, and ought to be repealed,'' was 
passed unanimously. " Complete Suffrage," is to 
be the rallying cry of all genuine English reform- 
ers; "Repeal," of the Irish. The English re- 
formers have added Repeal of the Union to com- 
plete suffrage, and the Irish have added Complete 
Suffrage to Repeal ; and thus linked tc^ether, they 
move in one unbroken column to the conflict. 

In proof of this, the Leeds Parliament Reform 
Association has lately addressed letters to the Re- 
peal Association of Ireland, expressing their deep- 
est sympathy with the sufferings of the Irish, and 
seeking a union of their strength. The laws of 
England forbid all correspondence between the 
two associations, and O'Connell therefore answers 
for the repealers. 

In answer to their request for a union of feel- 
ing in the great work of reform, he says : " De- 
pend upon it — you may depend upon it — that we 
are fervently attached to the cause of English 
freedom ; that we desire to see justice done to the 
people of Great Britain, equally with the people 
of Ireland; and that we are determined to aid with 
all our energies cmd exertions, to liberate the 
people of Great Britain from Tory tyranny, and 
to establish for them free institutions and cheap 
government." He quotes the following paragraph 
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fix>m their letter, pre&cing it with the declaration, 
" in this our concurrence is complete :" 

" But we need not enumerate to you the evils 
which now bear with equal weight upon the peo- 
ple of Englan(^ Scotland, and Ireland. The cor- 
rupt influences of bad government have made 
themselves felt in all quarters, and among the in- 
dustrious classes of all kinds and orders. The 
trading and commercial classes, the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes, the middle and opera- 
tive classes, now suffer in all parts of the United 
Kingdom alike from aristocratic and irresponsible 
government How innumerable are the drains 
upon the industry of the people, which have been 
established and now kept up by a ruling class, 
which, from the fact of being possessed of exclu- 
sive and irres];)on8ible power, has no interest in 
good government, but the reverse, and which ex- 
ists only by converting persons and property into 
tools to be used jhx their own selfish ends and pur- 
poses. The shameless waste of public money on 
needless places, the pensions and sinecures, the 
extravagance in all departments of government, 
the sustenance of immense war establishifkients in 
time of peace, and of war, affect alike the people 
of all portions of the empire, and loudly call for a 
searching and ^ radical reform.' '' 

He then adds : '^ This is admirably written. It 
is true, every word of it The people of Ireland 
recognise its truth, and we are moit anxioM i» 
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join in obtaining a remedy for these complicated 
evils by a Radical and searching Reform." 

In quoting their statement of principles, he 
remarks : " You say the principles upon which 
we have based our new movement, are extension 
of the parliamentary suffirage to householders, 
vote by ballot, triennial parliaments, re-distribu- 
tion of the electoral districts equally throughout 
the United Kingdom, and no property qualifica- 
tion for members of Parliament." 

He then adds : " I not only concur altogether in 
accepting your basis of Parliamentary Reform, 
but I have the satisfaction to say that a precisely 
similar plan has been adopted by the Repeal As- 
sociation of Ireland." 

Thus we see the two kingdoms are gradually 
blending their sympathies and pledging hands in 
view of the great conflict that is approaching. 

The result of this union of feeling in England 
was seen in the last Parliament. We find there 
jarring elements combined, and the mass of re- 
formers standing on one basis and joining hands in 
one cause, till a petition is carried up to Parliament 
signed with 3,500,000 names. We do not believe 
so great a number of names could have been pro- 
cured for any other document — even were it one 
of common congratulation. 

And who were these 3,600,000 signers of the 
People's Charter ? Not the wealthy, nor the great, 
nor the indi£ferent man of leisure, who forgot the 
next moment that they had given their names ; 
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but the working people of England — the mass of 
British industry, starving in one of the most pro- 
ductive portions of the earth — men who meant 
something by their act. Hence its fate is not un- 
cared for, but watched as men watch the issue of 
a battle on which their fortunes are staked. From 
every hovel in the kingdom is a father looking 
out with listening attitude, to catch the answer a 
haughty government shall return to his prayer. 
Hopes are bound up in that charter dear as life and 
freedom. 

Loaded with 3,500,000 of British names it is 
drawn towards London. It has reached the city, 
and before Lincoln's Inn the procession is forming 
to carry it to St. Stephens. Borne on the shoulders 
of sixteen strong working-men, followed by 4000 
more, it moves through the busiest thoroughfares 
of the city, and rolls on towards the House of 
Parliament. Crowds gather at the corner of every 
street to gaze on the unwonted spectacle. Ban- 
ners float in the breeze, and the heavy tread of the 
working-men of England is borne ominously to 
the ears of the assembled Commons. They too 
start, and from the windows gaze on the approach- 
ing pageant. More fearful than the army of 
women that roared around Versailles, demanding 
bread, till the king shook in his palace, they come 
steadily on to ask for bread and the rights 
OF MAN. It is the PEOPLE shoutiug in the ears of 
their own Commons, and uttering truths that shall 
yet make the world change masters. Too bulky 
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to find entnuice ev^i thiougfa the ample doors of 
tfie House, it is divided up, and carried in frag- 
m^its into the lobby. Pyramid like, that parch- 
ment is piled upon the floor. In their eagerness 
these men have oyerstejq>ed the bounds prescribed 
to th^n, and are actually in the floored the House — 
astartling omen we think of the wbj, and &eonly 
way they will ever find entrance there — ^in their 
own persons, and in the tumult of those excite- 
ments which do not stand upon trifles of formality. 

What now, ye Commons of the people! In 
that Charter are bound up the hearts of 3,500,000 
people. Trample on it, and you trample on 
3,600,000 bleeding hearts. Scorn it, and you scorn 
so many determined men. Smile, and the insult 
may be paid in blood. We envy not the political 
sagacity or patriotism of the man who could sit 
unmoved in Parliament, while that scene was pass- 
ing before him. Feargus O'Connor who had suf- 
fered calumny and imprisonment; and toiled 
through the disastrous year to get that petition to 
Parliament, sat in the gallery watching its fate. 
A man of no high pretensions or profound learn- 
ing, he is nevertheless shaking England to her 
centre ; and though Mr. Roebuck in his peurile 
passion might point him out insultingly to Par- 
liament, and call him a contemptible reptile, he 
will yet find it is a reptile that carries a sting. 

Parliament would do nothing, and now those 
sixteen bold men, on whose shoulders rested the 
hopes of the people, having finished their task, 
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turn away ; and the 4000 who thundered behind 
them, having fiilfiUed their mission, also turn 
away ; and all over England, on wings of light- 
ning is borne the tidings, " Refused to hear it." 
Beware, lest the bayonet be again whetted in Bir- 
mingham, and England has new illuminations of 
the people, fed by blazing dwellings. We wonder 
at, and admire the spirit that can turn peaceably 
away after being treated with such contempt, not 
back to their workshops and fields, but back to 
their starvation and despair. 

And what is this petition that the Commons of 
Great Britain will not permit to be defended by 
its friends, but must hurry it away into silence and 
obscurity ? It first describes the abuse of the elec- 
tive franchise. It declares that " when represen- 
tation is denied, taxation should be resisted." It 
condemns bribery and threats at election. It com- 
plains of the oppressive taxation to support a debt 
incurred without the will of the people, and for 
the overthrow of liberty — and of the increase of 
that debt in a time of peace. It complains of an 
extortionate church, whose prodigality they are 
compelled to support. It speaks of the deplorable 
condition of those who signed the petition — ^the 
unparalleled suffering of the lower classes every- 
where, while the upper classes spend profusely as 
ever. It declares these abuses and this destitution, 
calmly, plainly, truthfully ; and demands imme- 
diate reform — immediate relief It demands also 
vote by ballot— -annual Parliaments — equal elecr 
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toral districts — the repeal of the Union, and uni- 
versal sufirage — and closes by boldly intimating 
the fearful effects that must ere long result, unless 
their petition is heard. 

This is all. It contains not a complaint that is 
untrue — ^prefers not a claim that is not right — and 
yet only^orty-nine out of 336 were found to vote 
even that the petitioners might be heard in their 
own defence. They asked simple justice, and 
were hurled back from the threshold of their own 
house by those who styled themselves their repre- 
sentatives. The great bugbear in the petition was 
universal suffirage; Whigs and Tories together 
shouted down the doctrine, declaring they never 
would entertain it. And what was the over- 
whelming argument, noble and wise legislators 
used against free suflfrage? "The people were 
unfit to hold the power." Will the people believe 
they are not as fit to use it as the iselfish landlords 
who use it against the interests of the country? 
Tou cannot convince men that they do not know 
what they need as well as their oppressors. Strange 
tiiat difree vote should not be as safe as a bought 
one, and yet we have seen that a large portion of 
the members obtain their seats by bribes. 

Mr. Macauley, once the champion of liberty — . 
the defender of the Long Parliament — the eulo- 
gizer of Hampden and the Puritans — the con- 
demner of Charles, whose head rolled on the 
scaffold for his tyranny — ^this man became mouth 
piece for Tories and Whigs against the people, 
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declaring he never would vote to give free suffrage 
to them. Why not, Mr. Macauley — do not yow 
enjoy it ? Mr. Macauley is learned in history, and 
always drawing instructive lessons from the past. 
But did he ever read of 3,500,000 of people calmly 
intelligently uttering their grievances to their 
assembled rulers — ^boldly, yet respectfully pre- 
senting the charter of their rights, and appealing 
to the God of truth and the soul of man for their 
justice, and baffled at last 7 Has he studied the 
philosophy of history, and the spirit of the age so 
superficially as to believe such a charter backed 
by so many millions of men can be dissipated by 
a few passages of oratory on the unfitness of the 
people to vote for their own rulers ? Is the French 
revolution entirely forgotten — ^the petition that 
3,000,000 of people once before sent across the 
Atlantic, based on the same grand principle, that 
taxation and representation should go together. 
Has he forgotten the noble band of Irish Volun- 
teers, demanding and getting their rights. Has 
he ever known such a tide rolled back and the 
united people hushed into trembling silence by a 
speech — that the Ex-Secretary feels no alarm. 

The sinking of the Bourbon throne and the 
French aristocracy in the bloody abyss of the 
revolution — the waving of the star-spangled ban- 
ner over thirteen free states till the shout of free- 
doms swelled over the AUeghanies ; — the indepen- 
dent legislature of Ireland, extending its protec- 
tion over the suffering people, are facts in history 
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Mr. Macanley would do well to recall to mind 
before he thinks in this age of the world to send 
3,500,000 of people, chidden and abashed like 
whipped school boys back to their homes. 

But he says, ^' there would be no security to 
property should the petitioners' prayer be granted." 
Strange language this for a wise man. And what 
security does he expect from wronged and insult- 
ed men, denied justice as well as mercy ? Has he 
forgot the midnight sky made rfed by the burning 
of " secure property," amid the terrors of Birming- 
ham riots. Birmingham has been in a blaze — 
fields have shone in the light of their burning 
harvests — Guildhall has felt the incendiary's 
torch, and the Tower of London tumbled in one 
blazing ruin, — all of it this " secure property. ^^ 
"Government, too, would be in danger," said Mr. 
Macauley : how much more so by granting the 
people justice, than by driving to despair and mad- 
ness by oppression and starvation ? Let the pis- 
tol-shot that rung so lately in the ears of the 
Queen answer. 

It was once thought Mr. Macauley was un- 
shackled &om the feudal and bigot spirit that 
blinded so many of the aristocracy, who will be- 
lieve, against the evidence of their senses, that the 
people can be kept in awe by symbols and formulas. 
I remember once to have read a speech of his on 
the passage of the Reform Bill, in which occurred 
this bold and startling paragraph. "The argu- 
ment of these gentlemen, be they modified how 
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they may, out of all their variations, could be re- 
duced to this plain and simple dilemma : — ^when 
the people are noisy it is unsafe fo grant reform ; 
when they are quiet it is mmecessary. But the 
time ■ has come, when reformers must l^slate 
late because bigots would not legislate early — 
when reformers are compelled to legislate in ex- 
citement, because bigots would not do so in a 
more auspicious moment. Bigots would not walk 
with sufficient speed — nay, they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to move at all, and now reformers 
must run for it. By fair means or foul, through 
Parliament, or over Parliament, the question of 
reform must and will be carried." This is truth, 
every word truth, and worthy the utterance of a 
prophet of freedom. But why does not Mr. 
Macauley use this language now ? The Reform 
Bill was never backed by the terrific power that 
is urging on the People's Charter. Such a decla- 
ration of principle, England never before heard, 
appealing, as it does, to the consciences of men, 
the Word of God, and the history of freedom for 
its truth. 

In every particular where Mr. Macauley will 
show an argument for the passage of the Reform 
Bill, we will show the same argument applicable 
now to the People's Charter, and increased a hun- 
dred-fold. By refusing to move now, he is only 
making it certain his successors ^'will have to 
run for it," and in his own language we tell him, 
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fliat ^^thrmigh Parliament, or (ymer Parliament'' 
the People's Charter must and will be carried. 

Mr. Duncombe addressed the House on the 
question of reception. After speaking of the at- 
tempts at reform ever since 1777, he went on to 
show that reform was needed now more than 
ever. "Here we are," said he, " in the year 1842, 
not merely in as bad, but in a worse condition 
than in 1830. I do not believe that the House 
and the government are fully aware of the state 
of the public mind, or of the state of the country 
at this moment. I do not believe that the House 
is yet in possession of anything like the real 
amount of suffering, or is by any means fully in- 
formed as to the strong feeling of the people 
against the political bondage in which they find 
themselves." After speaking of the working 
classes forming themselves into national associa- 
tions for the purpose of obtaining their rights, he 
goes on to say, that 600 of them have been 
already formed in England and Scotland, and 
that nearly 100,000 adults of the working classes 
laid aside one penny per week of their wages to 
keep up agitation in favour of general suffrage. 
Between 50,000 and 60,000 have received cards, 
by which they pledge themselves so long as they 
receive one shilling of wages per week, they will 
lay aside one penny, and " never rest satisfied 
until their voice is heard in Parliament by repre- 
sentatives of their own firee choice." After speak- 
ing of their stern determination to obtain the 
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franchise, he says, " So determined are they, and 
so organized, that I do not believe you will be 
long able to prevent their voice from being heard 
in this place. The distress under which they are 
so severely suffering swells the cry, and renders 
it more audible and piercing. It is natural — it is 
proper that it should. When they see their inter- 
ests disregarded, and their feelings insulted, and 
when they have no hope of better times, or better 
treatment, unless they work out their own redress 
— when you offer them mere words, and endeavour 
to stop their cravings by the delusive promises of 
a dueen's speech — when you tell them that you 
' feel extremely for the distresses of the manufac- 
turing districts, which they have borne with ex- 
emplary patience, and fortitude,' but offer them 
no remedy beyond your compassion — ^what can 
you expect but that they should make their way 
to this house, and, as you will do nothing for 
them, endeavour to do something for themselves." 
[cheers.] 

Mr. Macauley and others may spend their ora- 
tory in the House, but without it are scenes more 
eloquent than words, stirring up the feelings of 
men to desperate deeds. To show that Mr. Dun* 
combe is not speaking the language of exaggerar 
tion, I cannot help inserting here a short extract 
from a paper read before that very House who re* 
fused to hear the people press their petition. 

" I can assure you, sir, that when news arrives 
in Burnley of a bad market in Manchester, it i» 
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xeceived with joy, and a good market the oon- 
tnuy. The cry is — ^it is hastening the crisis. 

^' This is a feaifiil state of things. A people 
must be bordering on despair when what was for- 
merly considered as disasters are hailed with gen- 
eral joy. It would be well for the government to 
look to these things, ere it is too late. The people 
cannot suffer starvation much longer — ^hope is 
fled; and God only knows where this state of 
things will end. 

"The hand-loom weavers, poor fellows, are 
compelled, against their very nature, to turn out 
into the very streets and b^. On Saturday last 
they were b^ging from door to door, driven to it 
by sheer want. The police made an attempt to 
take them into custody, but the brave but starved 
fellows resisted, and the police made a virtue of 
necessity and left them alone. 

" Toniay a case has been brought before the 
magistrates of a young man from Padiham, who, 
driven to desperation by starvation, broke two 
panes of glass, in a shopkeeper's window, in order 
to get sent to prison, so that he could get some- 
thing to eat. His mother is a widow, with six. 
children, he the eldest, and all of them out of 
work. They had 4^. weekly allowed by the board 
of guardians to maintain six children and the 
mother (who was sick;) the young man took the 
children before the guardians, and solicited further 
allowance ; it was refused ; and he stated before 
the magistrates to-day, that when he asked the 
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overseer what he was to do, he told hun he must 
go and steal ; but the young man preferred break- 
ing windows to stealing, and the humane magis- 
trate committed him to Preston house of correc- 
tion for one month, the young man thanking him 
kindly for the boon. That heart, indeed, must be 
steeled against the feelings of humanity, that can 
contemplate such a state of things as this without 
endeavouring to remedy it." 

Such facts speak a plain language. In view of 
them no man in his senses can consider the agi- 
tation of the people mere eflfervescence, nor their 
spoken determination empty bravado. If men, 
driven to such extremity will not carry their Char- 
ter " through or over Parliament " they will prove 
an exception to the race. The feelings of the 
people are bordering on madness — their determi- 
nation corresponds with it. There is one thing in 
this petition that seems to have been overlooked, 
but which claims the earnest attention of him who 
would calculate the future course of these re- 
formers. It is the insertion in their petition of 
" Repeal of the Union." Who can for a moment 
doubt that this is to be the key-stone to bind the 
arch of reform as it spans the Irish Channel. 
Next Parliament we should not be surprised to 
find the People's Charter returned with 5,000,000 
English names attached to it, and by its side an 
Irish one with 6,000,000 more attached to it ; and 
a deputation heading them that will make Parlia- 
ment legislate, and fast too — ^because such bigots 
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as Mr. Macauley would not legislate sooner. Send 
back that petition once too often and the peoj^e 
will do to PiEurliainent what the Parliament 4id to 
Charles L 

I have shown what the feelings and determina- 
tions of the British people are, and they are writtai 
so plain on the walls of England's greatness that 
I think not only all her rolers who ^run may 
read," but those who read may soon be glad to 
run. 

The following extract from a poem, by William 
Wallace, is a spirited and correct description of 
the feelings and purpose of the working classes of 
England. — With it I conclude the present chapter. 

SONG OP THE ENGUSH CHARTIST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " PERDITE," &0. 

The lard nts high on his Did stone tower, 

And the blood red wine is there : 
The lord hath smiled at his ancient power, 

And he lists to an ancient air. 
Its stem wild music swelled of old, 
O'er the marble arch and the roof of gold. 
From the harp of a gray-haired minstrel rolled, — 

And around the festal board. 
Like a cheerful flash of morning light 

The blood-red wine is poured. 
Eh ! the Chieftain starts from his velvet throne 
With a flush of rage and a stifled groan : 
The ancient air in its silver &I1, 
And golden rise, which filled the hall. 

Hath sunk unto a breath : 
For a wilder, deeper, grander tone 
Comes leaping upward — feaxfiil — ^lone — 
And terrible as Death. 
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A mighty Song 
Of woe and wrong — 
It rushes abroad like the roaring of fire — 
And a bleeding, quivering heart the lyre 
Of that fierce Song. 
* 4> ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Revel on ! revel on ! we have waited long, 

And writhed like a worm under feudal wrong: 

We have fed your veins with the strength of ours, 

We have built With our groans your iron towers : 

But a stern, deep voice comes rushing down 

Like the voice of God with a * Wo to the Crown :* 

We have heard the mighty music roll 

Like a surging sea through the Vassal's soul ; 

And an answer sweeps through the troubled night, 

With a shout for the voice and a shout for the Right. 

Revel on ! revel on ! while yet you may ! 

Glitter on ! glitter on ! in your bright array ! 

Hear ye notl hear ye not, through your marble arch, 

The iron tramp of the Million's march 7 

See ye not that the flame of our vengeance plays 

In your hall like a Vulcan's lurid blaze — 

When the earthquake Wakes in a giant-start. 

And breaks the chain which has bound its heart 1 

Revel on ! revel on ! in your olden power. 

As we bide with a smile the cc«ning hour !" 
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FEELINGS AND DETERMINATION OF THE 

ARISTOCRACY. 

We eertainly subscribe to the doctrine, that the church is the 
true and only fortress of Conservative principIes.—Zxmdcm Tirnes, 
July 31, 1841. 

We cannot bring ourselves to suppose that Sir Robert Peel, 
has the slightest intention of sacrificing the rights of the farmer, 
to a thing so trivial and so temporary too, as the popularity of the 
streets. — BrUavma^ Feb, 5, 1843. 

But the principle is beyond all controversy — ^that on the safety 
of the Church of England, depends the seifety of the State of Eng- 
land. — Dr. Oroh/^s Historical Sketches. 

In 1835, When Sir Thomas Potter represented to the Duke 
of Wellington the great distress of the manufeicturing districts, 
and said that if some remedy was not applied an outbreak would 
take place — ^the Duke replied, ^^ I have the means of putting that 
dovm." — The Duke would put down hungry insurrectionists, 
not by supplying them with bread — ^but bayonets. 
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THE FEELINGS AKD DETERMIKATI<m OF THE 

ARISTOCRACT. 



The aristocracy of Englmid are not igaomat 
of those burdens and distzesses of the people^ 
which I have £untly potutrayed, nor of their feel- 
ings and determination under their awfiil wroi^ 
They are aware of the rapid advances refimn has 
already made, and the increased confidence of 
those who urge it Tie ^icroachments on tfadr 
ancient i»rerc^atiyes and power are felt The stiU 
more radical changes proposed do not elude their 
scrutiny, duiet and dignified as they may ap- 
pear, they feel under their feet the mighty undu- 
lations of the mass on which they have so long 
trod. The ominous sounds arising from starving 
millions — the clear practical language of men who 
have just learned both their rights and their 
strength, are not unheard by them; the perils 
with which they are b^;irt, thickening every yeafi 
are not unwatched. 

They are also conscious that taxation^ the 
cause of this discontent and suffering, must be in- 
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creased to meet the exigencies of the times, or 
their revenues decreased. Placed in this dilemma, 
beset by the dangers that are augmenting every 
hour, it is not to be supposed they are without 
feeling or purpose. Inaction' is not to be enter- 
tained for a moment. But the thought of surren- 
dering their power is repelled as equally unwise 
and imworthy. Too much pride and too much 
interest are involved in the surrender. A. reform 
thorough enough to allay the discontent of the 
people and relieve their distresses, would deprive 
them of their emoluments and influence, and tend 
to reduce them to the rank of citizens. When 
Lord Stanley, though willing enough to support 
reform in the corporations, opposed all reform in 
the Church, one remarked : " It is very natural ; 
for he would have to give up livings worth 
£22,000, or more than ^100,000 a year. The 
Duke of Rutland, in eighteen weeks, had drank 
in his house 200 dozen of wine, 70 hogsheads of 
ale — ^burned 2,330 wax lights — 630 gallons sperm 
oil. In that time there had dined at his grace's 
table 2000 persons, 2,421 more in the Steward's 
room, 11,312 in the servant's hall, &c. The 
income of some of the richest noblemen in Eng- 
land, is over ^5000 a day. Such estates will not 
be given up without a struggle. 

The same spirit governs the church, with her 
immense revenues. A certain Lord Bishop lately 
said in Parliament, " Reduce the revenues of the 
Church and no man of rank will enter it." Self- 
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interest holds the whole aristocracy and hierarchy 
together — a bond of union minor differences will 
never sunder. But united though they be by in- 
terest, and held together by love of rank and in- 
fluence, yet different portions of them have very 
different anticipations, in view of the terrific and 
increasing struggle to cleave down the tree of 
hereditary despotism. One part, destitute of in- 
tellect and virtue, look hack on the long unbroken 
family line of which they form a part — its wealth 
and power — and fancy there can never be a 
change. Unable to appreciate the spirit of the 
age in which they live, thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of feudalism, they look with ineffable 
disdain on the demands of the people. In th0 
British realm it has ever been the duty of the 
people to submit to their aristocracy, and leave 
the laws and government to their jurisdiction. 
The power belonged to them, and the people had 
nothing to do but to obey and receive what was 
given as the gracious benefaction of those who 
had an exclusive title to all the emoluments of 
the kingdom. It has been so for centuries ; and, 
arrogant and senseless, they vainly dream it can 
be so. still. They forget that a change in the 
spirit and wants of the age demands, and will have, 
a change in its institutions. Magnified to them- 
selves and blinded by the glare of their own 
titles, they do not measure the full force that is 
bearing down on them. Wrapped up in the 
mantle of feudalism, they sit proudly within the 
VOL. II. 20 
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crumbling structure, hoary with age, and gaze on 
the pictures, and heraldry and symbols around, 
them, till the past seems revived, and the wild up- 
roar of the starving populace without, is changed 
into the acclamations of humble and obedient 
serfs. 

This class believe all reforms quite unnecessary. 
Why should they not cling to that which gives 
them rank and wealth ? What has succeeded in 
the past will do for the present. They verily be- 
lieve the same relation that formerly existed be- 
tween the lord and his serf, to be the right one, 
and may still be preserved. 

This stupidity seems impossible amid the tur- 
bulent elements that are so rapidly assuming 
shape around them. But it may be remembered 
a title does not prevent a man from being a fool, 
— nay, if he was half a one before, it immediately 
supplies the deficiency. The less wisdom he 
possesses, the more inflated he becomes with his 
rank, and the more • profound his wonder at the 
audacity of starving wretches presuming to clam- 
our for bread. Among such men, notwithstand- 
ing his military success, we should place the Duke 
of Wellington ; unless we choose to explain his 
conduct as some others have done, and regard him 
as returning to second childhood, his powers 
reduced and weakened by age. On no other 
ground can we account for the false and stupid 
statement that although he " deeply lamented the 
distress that prevailed in some parts of the coun- 
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try, there was no distress^ arising from want of 
foodP The noble Duke would probably not 
believe there was a scarcity of food, till like La 
Fayette, he was leading the National Guards 
against an army of women, besieging the court 
and the palace with that most terrific of all popu- 
lar cries, " bread^ breadP On no ground but half 
idiocy could be justified the declaration " that the 
reduction of taxes had been carried as far as it 
could be, and that of all the constitutions ever 
devised by man, that of England with the unre- 
formed Parliament, was the most perfect ;" or the 
still stranger language and cruelty to the Paisley 
operatives, who sent a deputation to him, begging 
him to hear their complaints, and relieve their 
sufierings, when he told them he was not desirous 
of hearing any such account, and that he was not 
one of her majesty's political advisers. And yet in 
anticipation of the misery of the approaching 
wintej he did advise her to prorogue Parliament. 
This noble- Duke refused to grant even his hear- 
ing to the petition of famishing men ; orreply to 
it in any other form than by telling them he was 
not desirous of listening to the tale of their woes ! 
He refused to extend even private charity, to 
10,000 men, women and children, who were then 
living on a penny a head per day — and yet the 
noble Duke receives annually fi-om his country- 
men an income of $200',00Q. Such are the views 
and feelings of many of the nobility of England-:- 
foolish, heartless and cruel that they are ! Such 
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men if left to themselves, will never come to their 
senses till their castles are on fire over their heads 
and an infuriated and avenging populace is tread- 
ing down their rich heritage in blood ! Such men 
hold the offices in the royal gift, have a seat in 
the House of Lords, and a vote on all measures 
of relief for the country. 

But there is another portion of the higher 
classes of England, who possess clear heads and 
far reaching penetration. They see the imalterable 
tendency of things, and the perils around them. 
These men when in power, are the throne and 
the government. The dueen is a mere wax 
figure in their hands, the motions of which are 
governed by the wires they hold. Men more 
entitled to rank for intellect, never existed. Ac- 
complished, learned and dignified, they reflect 
honor upon the throne. They have carried Eng- 
land through storms that made her reel, and lifted 
her out of abysses from which other empires never 
emerged. It is true, love of rank, wealth and 
power holds them in subjection, but does not 
render them ignorant of the position which they 
occupy. They are conscious of the futility of 
resisting openly the encroachments of the spirit 
of the age. They also see the danger to the 
present system of government, in yielding to it 
They know that any reforms that would reach 
the people to benefit them permanently, would in 
the end overset the entire aristocracy and hierar- 
chy of the realm. Many of the nobility are 
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liberal and benevolent, and would alleviate the 
distresses of the people, by lightening their bur- 
dens. They would consent to smaller incomes 
to remedy this horrible state of things — but they 
would give the people bread and not power. 
Thus some of them vote against the Corn-Law, 
and commercial restrictions, while at the same 
time they oppose granting the lower classes poli- 
tical privileges. Of this number is T. Babbing- 
tonMacauley, who could once make Parliament 
tremble at his eloquence as he pleaded for the Re- 
form Bill, and who yet this very year could 
declare he would oppose universal suffrage to the 
last. But the number of these is small. Most 
feel that something even of political power must 
be surrendered to still the increasing clamors of • 
the people, but liow mwcA, or rather how little 
is the question. What they^ivc they know they 
can never retake. The little the people get they 
will hold. Thus to yield any thing is to take a 
step towards that result which of all things, they 
would escape, if yet anyhow possible. 

But independent of the interests involved in 
this contest, they have no confidence in the saga- 
city or integrity of the people to select their own 
rulers, and devise plans for their Own relief. 
They most sincerely despise any such pretensions 
on their part. This feeling of contempt belongs 
to the whole class. It is a necessary part of such 
distinctions in rank, for all the wisdom, learning 
and accomplishments of the nation, they believe 

20* 
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to exist within their magic circle. This contempt 
of " the Lower Classes," is the most dangerous 
feature in the aristocracy of England. Sooner or 
later it will be visited upon them in return con- J 

tempt. The benevolence, the real kindness of a 
laige portion — ^their abstract love of liberty, and 
their political penetration, would lead them to a 
more liberal course in the present crisis of afiairs, 
were it not for this contempt for the vox populu 
It makes them underrate the power of the poor 
millions, and hence feel less alarm than they 
ought The following paragraph published anony- 
mously in England, is doubtless a correct exhibi- 
^{ion of the feelings and policy of the Government. 

^ In the first place, that as no state of society is 
essentially and peimanently durable, it is the wis- 
dom of legislators to be aware of this tendency to 
alteration, — and not too long to resist such reme- 
dies as the altered state of the country may de- 
mand. 

*.* In the second place, that in all such changes, 
however, care should be taken to apply them only 
to undeniable and pressing exigencies, — to avoid 
the use of all terms fitted to suggest or to foster the 
hope of universal alterations, — and always to be 
aware that change is essentially of a restless and 
extravagant character, and constitutes one of the 
great dangers against which, in its extreme ten- 
dencies, the wisdom of legislation has been author- 
ized to guard. 

" And, in the last place, that as this desire for 
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universal change is a morbid and delusive state of 
the public mind — and has an essential tendency to 
defeat all the purposes at which it professes to 
aim, — and in reality to render impossible any good 
and substantial improvement whatever, it ought 
to be treated as a malady of a peculiarly dangerous 
and insidious nature, — and repressed by all the 
means which legislative wisdom can devise as best 
suited to the case. At the same time, as, from its 
nature, it is not a malady which can be met in 
most cases by violent remedies, it is best assailed 
by preventive measures, — and among these, per- 
haps the chief is, the avoidance, on all occasions, 
of any such terms or notions as may beget the idea 
that all things are in a state to require alteration, — 
and which, consequently, seem to consecrate the 
very work of destruction, by the fallacious and 
ambiguous terms that veil its malignancy." 

The practical maxims of the British govern- 
ment, however modified and explained, are all 
embodied in this short paragraph. Hence it is 
evident they never intend to grant the just de- 
mands of the people. Afraid to oppose them 
openly they endeavour to accomplish their object 
by trickery and deception. They know that vio- 
lent measures will excite violent measures in re- 
turn. They also know that to yield to any one 
demand is to grant that reform is necessary — that 
this will awaken greater expectations and enlist 
stronger opposition. Their political skill and 
self-controul prompt them to a middle course — to 
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appear to grant while they really withhold ; or if 
compelled to surrender, to do it with the plainest 
intimation that this is all that can with any reason 
in safety be permitted. 

The English government must hold together 
as it is, or meet an entire overthrow. Lord Eldon 
was a consistent politician when he resisted every 
change, because he was aware all the English in- 
stitutions hung together, that restrictions on trade 
could not be removed without giving commerce 
an ascendency over the landed interests ; and the 
landed interests could not be weakened without 
taking from the Church and aristocracy their sup- 
port. 

This was true, but he looked on only one side 
of the question — ^what they were losing, and hot 
on the fiercer opposition they were arousing by re- 
sisting reform — an opposition that might eventu- 
ally scorn petitions and haughtily give commands. 
He looked on what weis assailed and not on who 
and what were assailing. 

As an illustration of this contempt on the part 
(rf the nobility for the lower classes — exhibiting 
itself at every turn, and thus defeating their own 
plans by revealing the spirit that actuates them — 
notice the following extract from a late number of 
Blackwood's Magazine, which speaks the senti- 
ments of the Tory party. The writer is eulogizing 
Metternich, the prince of aristocrats : — 

" The secret of his success as a minister seems 
to have consisted in being faithful to that Conser- 
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vatistn which never failed any man who had the 
good sense to adopt and the firmness to maintain 
it. The march of mind, rights of the rabble, and 
the statesmanship of the streets, has been treated 
by Metternich at all times with due contempt* 
He has not suffered popular clamour to extort a 
single concession, nor popular conspiracy to dictate 
to public council. If he had been minister of 
France ten years ago, he would have sent her 
rabble of patriots to the dungeon and saved the 
Bourbon throne. If he had been minister of Eng- 
land as many years since, he would have crushed 
the Whigs, silenced the roarers for Reform, and by 
calling on the property of the country to protect 
itself, and the good sense of the nation to controul 
the absurdity of the populace, he would have res- 
cued us from ten wretched years of party strife 
and national humiliation — ^from unequalled ava- 
rice of pelf— from statesmanship which had no 
other object than office — power exercised only for 
party — economy which has added 7,000,000 to 
our public incumbrances — and reforms which 
msnace us with a Republic. He would be to our 
age, what Pitt was to that of our fathers." 

Here is the true spirit of Toryism — exhibiting 
the hatred of popular rights which ministers veil 
under a treacherous smile. We might speak of- 
the expediency of Metternich's policy even in 
Austria in the long run. One generation does 
not always settle the results of a bad principle. 
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Truth can often afford to wait the adjustment of 
her claims, for 

" The Eternal years of God are her*8." 

We might also speak of the difference between 
the middle and lower classes of the two nations. 
But we are tempted, to make a short quotation 
from the father of this Mr. Pitt, whom Black- 
wood places beside Metternich, who " would have 
silenced the roarers for reform,^^ and treated the 
rights of the rabble with due contempt. In his 
speech on " Conciliation with America," the Earl 
of Chatham thus swoops on the Tory ministry 
who would preserve the Metternich policy of 
laughing down the popular cry of " No Represen- 
tation, No Taxation." " Yet when I consider the 
whole case as it lies before me, I am not much 
astonished, I am not much surprised that men 

• * 

who hate liberty should detest those who prize 
it : or that those who want virtue themselves 
should endeavour to persecute those who possess 
it. Were I disposed to carry this theme to the 
extent that truth would fully bear me out, I could 
demonstrate that the whole of your political con- 
duct has been one continued series of weakness, 
temerity, despotism, ignorance, futility, negli- 
gence, blundering, and the most notorious ser- 
vility, incapacity and corruption. On reconsidera- 
tion, I must allow you one merit — a strict atten- 
tion to your own interests, in which view, you 
are sound statesmen and able politicians. You 
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well know that if the present measure, (Recon- 
ciliation with America,) should prevail, that you 
must inevitably lose your places. I doubt much 
whether you will be able to keep them on any 
terms. Such then, being your precarious situa- 
tion, who can wonder that you should put a 
negative on any measure that must annihilate 
your power, deprive you of your emoluments, 
and at once reduce you to a state of insignifi- 
cance, for which God and nature designed you." 

Never was this language more applicable to 
the Tories than now. Well may they sneer at 
the rights of the rabble^ and strive to silence the 
roarers for reform, when, if the Reformers pre- 
vail, they will be deprived of their emoluments, 
and a large, useless, and indolent class be reduced 
to the state of insignificance for which God and 
nature designed them. 

Notwithstanding the universal distress that is 
everywhere unsettling society, and the no faint 
intimations of a fiercer storm discernible on every 
side. Notwithstanding the sagacity and appa- 
rent concessions of Sir Robert Peel, we see the 
determination still is to resist the just demands of 
the people. Said the "Britannia," in reply to 
some alarm expressed by a Tory paper, tfiat in 
consenting to any modification whatever in the 
Com Laws, the Premier was giving up the inter- 
ests of the aristocracy : — " We cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that Sir Robert Peel ever will 
give up a single iota of Conservative principle, 
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although he may accommodate agitators vnth 
som£ slight changes in the present Tariff, No ! 
Sir Robert knows his own interests too wellP 
Yes, this is the policy. However Tories may 
tremble at the present posture of the government, 
nothing in the aspect of affairs seems so dreadful 
as an entire change in the system by which their 
rank, and wealth, and power alone can be main- 
tained. But this change they know must be the 
result if they yield to the spirit of reform, for the 
more it gets the more it asks, until the last abuse 
is rooted out. The past shows this to be their 
fixed purpose ; for not a single reform ha>s 
been granted willingly, it has been wrested from 
them with the most painful difficulty, by the 
moral power of the people. The Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill, which simply asked that a man's 
religious belief should not disfranchise him, was 
stormed all the way through Parliament. The 
unjust opposition to it arose, not so much from 
dislike to grant the Catholics of Ireland the rights 
of citizens, as from the fear of encouraging the 
spirit of Reform. The same fear fought the Re- 
form Bill through both houses, and it never 
would have passed, even after being so mutilated 
and deformed, that it was a promise without a fiil- 
filment, had not a still greater fear seized the 
noble lords. They found that a resolve, firm as 
their own, and backed by still greater and more 
desperate power, had been made that the Bill 
should pass. 
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The Tories would not have been so greatly 
opposed to some little alterations, provided Ae 
suggestion had come from themselves; but if 
they began to yield to the people's demands, when 
and where should they stop ? The spirit which is 
abroad in the land, is an active and fearless spirit. 
This they know, and are also aware that the whole 
system by which their emoluments and power are 
secured, is one of corruption and oppression. They 
know too well the rottenness of the entire struc- 
ture they have built for themselves, to expose it 
to the angry eye of an oppressed people. There- 
fore, however they may appear to concede and smile 
in great good will, behind it all is the fixed unal- 
terable purpose to bury themselves in the ruins of 
their corrupt system, rather than surrender the 
rank and emoluments it confers. 

Toryism is now dominant in the British Em- 
pire. Sir Robert Peel is Premier of England. 
He furnishes another illustration of the feelings 
and designs of the more intelligent portion of the 
aristocracy. Gifted with no ordinary segacity, he 
finds himself encompassed with no ordinary diffi- 
culties. He does not expect, we imagine, to 
remove them only to afford present relief. Hold- 
ing not his rank by succession, but taken from 
the mass of English citizens, he understands 
somewhat the spirit and tendency of the age. 
Not like the thousand and one titled fools who 
verily believe the feudal age can be restored and 
the people whipped back to their kennels and the 
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ispirit of reform and democracy extinguished by 
force and formulas, he knows it is onward with a 
power that nothing can stay. He sees too that 
the financial condition of the country requires 
new taxes and the removal of restrictions on corn. 
He knows that manufactures and commerce are 
declining, and that free trade alone can revive 
them. He knows that the intelligent part of the 
nation are in favour of radical alterations in the 
Tariff. He is also aware of the inequality and 
injustice of the present system of representation. 
Neither has he forgotten the history of the Reform 
Bill, and the danger of resisting the popular will 
beyond a certain point. He is conscious that 
Ireland cannot be governed by a Tory ministry 
acting on Tory principles, and he does not attempt 
it. So far is plain — why not then do what a just 
policy demands? He fears his party ^ composed 
of high Tories, the hierarchy, and the great 
landed interests. To remove commercial restric- 
tions with a liberal hand, would give commerce 
an ascendency over the latter. This would re- 
duce the revenues of the landocracy and through 
them the income of the Church. His party are 
jealous of these interests. 

On the other hand are an awakened and indig- 
nant people declaring in no baby tones that it is 
better 30,000 land owners should be deprived of a 
few luxuries^ than that twenty millions should 
lack the necessaries of life, — should grow despe- 
rate with want and send the torch of revolution 
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through the land, or lie quietly down to be de- 
voured by famine. He understands the import 
of this people's language. He knows that this at 
least is one of those cases in which words are 
indeed things. Thus he stands between two 
hostile parties, each menacing him with vengeance 
if he betrays their interests. He is truly to be 
pitied. No man in the empire possesses his 
powers — ^tiut they are not equal to the task before 
him. An impossibility/ he cannot accomplish. 
Yet he attempts it when he would silence the 
clamors of the people and at the same time secure 
to the aristocracy their privileges and power. 

In this dilemma, knowing he cannot still the 
storm and lay the tempest that is bursting over 
the land, bj/ words, he declares a reduction in the 
Tariff necessary, and urges with all the power he 
can master, his income tax through Parliament — 
boldly declaring that his party must accept his 
scheme entire, or find another prime minister to 
do better for them if he can. But his Tariff Bill 
will afford only partial relief, and the Income Tax 
will in the end come out of the people. The 
land owner will pay it, and then reimburse him- 
self by increased rent and reduced wages of his 
tenantry. Besides, it is designed only to meet the 
increased expenditure of the Government — not 
to reduce the taxatiofi whicli already cru^hci 
the people. It is as a substitute for m^^re taxation, 
not to lessen that which exists. His whole scheme 
is a sedative not a cure, and he knows it. But 
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he must do what he can. The increased expen- 
diture must be met, — the slaughtered regiments 
in Afghanistan must be replaced. But the neces- 
saries of life have been taxed he candidly says, all 
they can bear. The only resort therefore is "to 
introduce an extraordinary, a transient remedy 
for a permanent and a growing evil : and this is 
the end, even of Sir Robert Peel's statemanship. 
This trifling he must practise, or increase at once 
the burdens of the people ; or strike at the entire 
system of oppression and thus be hurled from the 
helm of government down to the ranks of the 
Chartists. To save himself and his party, and in 
the mean time prevent insurrection and civil war, 
he endeavours to put off the evils he cannot cm^e, 
and hopes that future remedies may be foimd for 
future exigences. He can take heed only for the 
present — ^the future must take care of itself. 

Whatever convulsions are threatened in the 
future, the aristocracy are determined to hold fast 
to their emoluments and power. The strongest 
of all motives, personal fear, has failed to alter 
their determination. Yet they are troubled, and 
dare not look the future in the face — hoping for 
some change ; some relief not now discernible, 
they evade as long as possible the final struggle 
to which the people are urging them. They for- 
get that when a. forced crisis comes it always in- 
volves the destruction of those who neglected to 
provide for it. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC 

PRINCIPLE. 

I cannot however believe that the Creator made man to leave 
him in an endless struggle with the intellectual miseries that sur- 
round us : God destines a calmer and more certain future to the 
communities of Europe, It appears to me beyond a doubt, that 
sooner or later we shall (in Europe) arrive like the Americans at 
an almost complete equality of conditions. — De ThcqueviUe. 

We appeal to all competent observers, whether all the moral 
elements of an American state of society are not most rapidly 
growing up among us. — Ediiib. Review. 

The result of the long struggle between the Patricians and 
Plebeians of Rome was their perfect equality ; and incontestibly 
this is the tendency of modem Europe. — Raumer, 
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PROGRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE. 

The facts in this work have exhibited at least 
one great truth, that democracy is gradually work- 
ing its way over the civilized world. It is indeed 
a law of civilization. Amid institutions strength- 
ened by the growth of centuries, against all the 
powers and principalities and diplomacy of the 
world, this principle has made successful progress. 

A history of the principles on which the ten 
thousand governments of the earth have been 
based, their practical working and the results they 
necessarily brought about, together with the slight 
improvements introduced in each age would pos- 
sess no ordinary interest to the philosopher of this 
century. But we doubt not that the doctrine that 
all the wealth and power among men were de- 
signed to be enjoyed by the few at the expense of 
the many, would be found to lie at the foundation 
of most of them. Yet since the Christian era 
every change that has passed over society has 
leaned towards democracy. Ever since the Sav- 
iour bent over the hitherto despised multitude, and 
whispered lovingly in their astonished ears, "ye 
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are men^^ the world has been slowly waking up, 
Man has been getting the code of human rights 
into his hand, and is now reading it with a rapi- 
dity and intensity of feeling that stirs every emo- 
tion within him. His personal importance — ^his 
inherent worth independent of the distinctions of 
rank and the trappings of wealth, is among the 
first lessons he is learning. For centuries both 
the friends and enemies of democracy have aidea 
its progress. Kings have always striven to weak* 
en the power of the nobility. To strengthen their 
own power and escape the restraints its haughty 
demands imposed on them, they have endeavour-i 
ed to create a more democratic form of society. 
Each monarch would rule supreme, forgetting 
that this same democratic principle he fosters 
among those below him, will in the end no more 
tolerate kings than nobles. We might show how 
this principle is progressing among many govern- 
ments that seem to be stationary, but we wish to 
refer more particularly to England. We wish to 
show how amid all the commotion that has rocked 
the British throne — against all the skill and oppo- 
sition of hierarchs and nobles, through all the 
conflicts and even defeats they have encountered 
— the power of the people has steadily increased. 
Ever since the reformation public opinion has 
been acquiring the ascendancy. The common 
people have been every year more and more par- 
ticipating in the affairs of government. What 
they see and understand, they fearlessly utter, and 
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blunt diplomatists they are found to be. This 
might be shown by drawing a contrast between 
England now, and England as she was a hundred 
and fifty years ago ; but we wish to speak briefly 
and more particularly of our own times. 

To one who should glance superficially^ over 
England, this would not appear so palpable. The 
distinction between the upper and lower classes 
seems as great as ever. The old land-marks 
stand, and all things remain as they were. But as 
we have looked below the surface, we have foimd 
that all is agitation and violence. The century- 
bound structure of the English government stands^ 
but it is standing in the midst of an advancing 
tide that is swelling higher every hour, and heav- 
ing more wildly with every breath of the storm 
that is gathering over it. A levelling spirit is 
among the middle classes, discontent among all 
below the privileged few, and madness and fero* 
city among the lower classes. 

The progress of this democratic spirit is seen in 
the daily diminishing respect of the people for the 
nobility. Wealth, intelligence, and association, 
are the sources of political power in this age of 
activity. All these are in the hands of the middle 
classes, and the twd last to a greater or less degree 
in the hands of the lowfer classes. The wealth 
of the latter portion of citizens is continually in- 
creasing, while that of the aristocracy is not. 
Profligate and luxurious, they live up to their 
means, if not beyond them. Hence we find it nc 
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uncommon thing for a noble to stoop to imite him« 
self with the daughter of a rich commoner. Not 
many years ago this was considered a disgrace. 

Again, this class is every day becoming morO 
intelligent and elevated. Able to educate their 
sons in all the learning and accomplishments of 
the age, tliey behold them standing on the same- 
level with the proudest of the nobility — differing 
from them only in the single article of a badge oy 
a title. They also know more of government ; 
estimate more justly the value of a man. Hence 
they discover how shallow are the pretensions oi 
those who insist on being better than they, because 
accosted with the appellation of " my lord.' 
With wealth the rich commoner finds he can buy 
a titled son-in-law if he wishes — nay, often titled 
themselves — and with his money he can bring the 
gambling bankrupt lord to his feet, a humble sup* 
pi iant for help. These things inevitably give him 
more importance in his own eyes, and diminishes 
his respect for those who heretofore were so distinct 
and distant from himself. Especially do they 
make him restless and indignant imder the civil 
disabilities these selfish few have placed upon him» 
Wielding the influence he possessed he has securec 
privileges to those engaged in csommerce and man- 
ufactures, which were Idlig withheld, and whicb 
tend directly to weaken the power of the nobility^ 

Association — another and chief instrument of 
power in modern times, both the middle and lower 
classes are wielding with no stinted force and no 
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ordinary success. Combinations in every part of 
the kingdom bring men together, and multiply the 
power which was before divided. Despotism can- 
not retain its hold on men who meet for the dis- 
cussion of grievances and the need of political re- 
form. In the first place they wake each other up 
in this personal contest, and by comparing notes 
they find they have suflered together, and each 
and all begin to wonder they could have been so 
blind to the injustice they have borne, and so quiet 
under its infliction. Combination also concen- 
trates the feeling and hostility that were before 
unknown, because so widely scattered. Besides, 
they impart confidence, the feeling of power. 
One man had rather suffer the evils of his present 
state than rush into those of which he is ignorant. 
But the many are governed by no such fears. 
They desire change. Indeed, they usually over- 
rate theii'strength, but this very error renders them 
confident, prompt, and unyielding. Newspapers 
are the links binding these associations together, 
30 that each is acquainted with the proceedings 
and decisions of the rest, and enabling them to act 
in unison. This is a tremendous engine, and 
works with awful power. A million threads of 
gossamer united t^^U make a cable that will com- 
pel the mightiest ship tHat ever floated to swing 
to her moorings — a million feeble voices blended 
into one tone will be loud as thunder — and a mil- 
lion light strokes centred into one blow will 
shiver a rock. The English people understand 
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ibis. Combination is die cry as much as agita- 
tion. 

These associations tend also to sink individuals 
in importance and raise the mass into notice. 
One lord might be stronger than 10,000 single 
men •ncountered separately, but weaker than ten 
acting together. In England and Scotland there 
are now more than 600 of these associations. 
The land literally swarms with them, and as we 
have shown, they are increasing and combining 
with astonishing rapidity. The result of all this 
must be, and has been, the rapid growth of democ- 
racy. But its growth could not always be silent 
and unobtrusive. In its progress it would inevi- 
tably bear against some things that would arouse 'l 
opposition. The first general and determined re- 
sistance would determine the strength and extent 
of the republican spirit. When the ministers of 
power arrayed themselves against it, if it retired 
abashed and humbled then might the race lie 
down again to sleep, for the soul of man was only 
awakened for a moment, not resolved. But if on 
the contrary, it swelled like water against its bar- 
riers till it overtopped all opposition, even the Par- 
liament and thone itself, then let its foes beware. 
Every conquest adds to its numbers and confi- 
dence till it will not brook a refusal. Nay, the 
more it obtains the more it demands, till a repub- 
lic starts up over a throne or a scafibld. 

We have shown that to a certain extent this 
has been true of England. In its progress, the 
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spirit of democracy has encountered opposition 
that has tested its strength. To show its pro- 
gress more clearly, we must speak more in detail 
of the reforms to which we have so often referred. 
Nearly twenty years ago, the Catholic Associa- 
tion began to claim for Ireland rights which be- 
longed to her. Parliament was petitioned and 
agitation commenced. The same arguments that 
alarmists now throw in the faces of friends of re- 
form, were then urged. The Association was de- 
clared dangerous to the constitution. Besides, the 
discontent was transient, the clamours and com- 
plaints confined to a few restless spirits, and to 
yield was to sanction misrule and encourage re- 
bellion. The petition was therefore rejected, and 
the sunmier passed away, but not the clamour. 
That swelled louder and deeper over the land 
with every receding month. Autumn came and 
went, and still the people thundered in the ears 
of Parliament, Reform ! Reform ! Winter came, 
but the arguments and prophecies of noble lords, 
were alike false and ineffectual. The demand 
for reform was not made to be refused. The peo- 
ple had reached a point firom which they never 
retreated. Safe, or dangerous, they must be ap- 
peased. However disagreeable concession might 
be, it was better than something worse. The tu- 
mult waxed fiercer every week, and like the in- 
rolling tide of the sea, threatened in its tremen- 
dous flow to sweep over all law, order, and re- 
ligion. Spring came, but with its approach there 
VOL. II. 22 
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appeared no change in the popular feeling, save 
that it was more deep-seated and terrible. Par- 
liament threatened and blustered — exclaiming, 
revolution — the overthrow of the ancient order of 
things — till at length they began to think there 
would be a revolution and overthrow of the 
ancient order of things, with a vengeance, if they 
longer refused the demands of the people. They 
then granted them. Their opinions suddenly 
changed — their loud bravadoes were hushed. 
Yet they had obtained no new light on the sub- 
ject. The old arguments were as good and 
sound as ever, and yet they yielded : and why? 
Th^ prayer was no more respectful — the demand 
abated not a whit of its claims — the asperity of 
feeling was not subdued, nor the tumult hushed. 
Why then hurriedly grant all ? Ah ! they found 
the scornful wit and raillery of noble lords ex- 
pended on the despised people would not stay the 
uplifted arm, nor lay the tempest that was up. A 
voice of thunder was in their ears, and waxing 
louder every hour, which drowned the fine-sptm 
speeches of perfumed gentlemen, and sending its 
mandate even to the throne,'till the king shook in 
his palace. If the right could not prevail, might 
was ready to back it. The spirit of aristocracy 
struggled against the spirit of freedom, till the 
contest grew so hot that swords would soon have 
taken the place of words. Wellington, who at 
the first outbreak of popular feeling, thought it 
could be quelled a la militaire, suddenly changed. 
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his mind, and advised the passage of the bill. 
Parliament, in its dignity, declared it would not 
be intimidated, but it was, and will be intimidated, 
in spite of pride, when the people are thundering 
at its doors. The people may be laughed at from 
afar, but the smile vanishes when they come to 
look you in the fece. 

This was a great triumph, and yet we are now 
surprised that enlightened men could have hesi- 
tated on the subject. That a man's religion 
should not deprive him of civil rights, is so plain 
and just a principle, that the wonder is how men 
had the face to oppose it. Yet if we go back to 
the time of the penal laws, and find die priests 
hunted by hounds for sport, education denied to 
the children of Catholics, and their estates confis- 
cated, we see that it was a great advancement 
Democracy had taken a long stride — ^the people 
made a great gain. It was by contrast that the 
nobility of England discovered their danger. 
Once the government could rob, imprison^ and 
slay Irish Catholics without fear, and it was no 
small concession to allow them capable of holding 
any office under government. 

At the same time, the same spirit was at work 
in a diflferent way in. England. So early as 1792^ 
an association calling themselves " Friends of the 
People," selected Mr. Grey to introduce a motion 
into the House of Commons for a reform of the re- 
presentation. "Friends of the People" was a 
new and magic word. In 1793, he moved for 
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die appointm^it of a committee to take it ii|to 
eonsideratioa and report upon it The motion 
was lost by a majority of 241. In 1797, it was 
again rejected by a majority of 165, showing a 
clear gain of 76 votes for popular rights in four 
years. In 1803, he again made a similar attempt, 
and was again unsuccessful. In 1831, the Re- 
tona Bill passed the House of Commons, and was 
lejected by the House of Lords. In thirty-eight 
years, firom having 41 votes out of 323, it had ob- 
tained a majority. And why did the House of 
Lords throw back this bill into the face of the 
Commons and the people? Simply because it 
took power from their hands. The rott^i bo- 
lOUghs they had controuled would be destroyed, 
and the influence they wielded through them be 
transferred to the people. Manchester, with its 
tens of thousands, could not have one representa- 
tive, while an old borough, with but ten voters 
in it, could send two. Green banks, ruined walls, 
and old houses were the constituency noble lords 
bought up to send two of their own representatives 
to Parliament. By this bill fifty rotten boroughs 
which the nobility had always purchased -at the 
rate of $20 000, or $25,000, were to be destroyed. 
Right of suffrage was also to be extended, and in 
the large towns it would be found more difficult 
to buy up a 1000 votes, than a 100, hence they 
opposed the mecusure, and rejected the bill. 

Mr. Grey seeing the danger into which selfish and 
purblind lords were hurrying the country declared 
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in Parliament, ^^ that the evils of the American 
war were entirely owing to the unequal and 
corrupt representation in Parliament." It mat- 
tered not — ^popular rights were taking too rapid 
strides for the safety of feudalism, and so lords 
and bishops trampled them under foot ; and in 
1832 the country was on the brink of conrulsions 
if not of revolution. Ecurl Grey, seeing that all 
was lost if the bill was not carried, resigned. 
This only increased the danger. The king was 
troubled — all England was troubled, and discoib 
tent stalked through the realm. Earl Grey was 
recalled, and Parliameoit re-assembled. New 
peers were about to be created, that a majority 
might be obtained in the House of Lords. They 
were alarmed, for they saw the bill must pass. 
Eeform or ruin was the only cluHce left them. It 
was too late to prate of the danger to old estab- 
lished forms from the encroachipent of the people. 
The Duke of Wellington had said only two years 
brfore, "that he was opposed to all and every 
reform, because the existing forms were sufficient 
for every purpose, and possessed the perfect confi- 
dence of the country." It mattered not what 
falsehoods the Duke might utter, nor what lordly 
interests the proposed change might injure. It 
must come, and the noble lords must vote for it. 
All the arguments they had used, were valid as 
ever. The declaration that all was lost if they 
yielded to this invasion of their ancient prerogar 
tives was true enough. Yet the bill must be 
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passed. The mandate had gone forth from a 
power above the throne. The terrific murmur 
of the people, as they came thronging by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to the doors of Parlia- 
ment, stifled even the voice of covetousness ; pale- 
ness sat upon every countenance — the last speech 
was made. "Through Parliament or over Parlia- 
ment it must be carried" — ^had just died away on 
the ear and "shall the question be put." The 
darkness of night was around the ancient pile 
wherein sat the rulers of the people. Underneath 
the open sky the dense expectant mass were 
swaying to and fro with ominous sounds. The 
tired artizan had forgot his rest, his rights were 
dearer than his sleep — the question was put — ^the 
bill passed. It was sent to the king, and willingly 
or unwillingly, he must sign it. It became a law 
and the shout of a victorious people shook the 
island. 

This struggle and success was to England 
what the victory of Cromwell and the long F^lia- 
ment was to the world. Step by step did the 
popular will gain ground till it controlled both 
the throne and Parliament. The timorous lords 
were right — this was only, one of a succession of 
triumphs that awaited the cause of human freedom. 

The bill, modified and emasculated it is true, 
passed, and England for a while breathed free 
again. But the code of hrnnan rights was feirly 
in the hands of the people, and they were reading 
it from one end of the land to the other. They 
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were surprised at their ignorance in demanding 
so little, and indignant to find themselves cheated 
out of even that. There were other abuses equally 
great, demanding redress. Starvation and taxa- 
tion, were crushing the life out of the poor. Com 
Laws that took bread out of the mouths of the 
hungry, to put money in the pockets of the rich, 
must be repealed. Leagues were formed, and 
petitions gathered from every hamlet in the king- 
dom, and remonstrances sent up to government. 
Parliament was again thrown into alarm, for 
agitation and change seemed to be the law of the 
land. By this new demand, not only feud|d 
principles were assailed, but the tenderest nerve 
in man was struck, '' that which runs through his 
pocket." The old argfuments were brought up 
with the old success — ^blinding the few and en- 
raging the many. The Whigs, confident in their 
strength, and cufraid of the very spirit they had 
called forth, refused to yield fiurther to its encroach- 
ments. But the spirit of liberty that had been for 
centuries silently growing, yet saw no way to act, 
had now found the true source of power. In utter 
dismay, the Whigs suddenly found themselves 
cast overboard, to sink or swim as they might 

Tories again came into power, and though they 
pretended this was a glorious triumph of their 
principles they did not believe it. And one of 
the strongest evidences of the rapid progress of 
the democratic principle is seen in the attitude the 
Tory ministry have taken. Instead of consider- 
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ing this a triumph of toryisni, and hence falling 
back on old measures, Sir Robert Peel has begun 
where the whigs left off. To prevent taxation on 
the lower classes he has proposed an income tax 
to affect the rich. Instead of imdoing what the 
whigs had done, he has himself proposed an 
amendment in the corn laws. The aristocracy 
of England see the danger that threatens them 
&om this new position of the Premier, but they 
ore also aware that nothing less could be done. 
It is painful to behold the dreadful writhings of 
feudalism in the strong grasp of the awakened 
people. It reminds us of the Russian mother 
who was followed at night by famislied wolves. 
Unable to save all, she first threw out, her young- 
est child to appease their huiigerj and hurried on. 
The howl died away for a moment as they scat- 
tered the limbs of the infant among them. But 
with their hunger only half satisfied, they again 
bounded on tlie track. Another and still another 
child was thrown to them, till the last was gone, 
and the mother fleeing over the trackless waste, 
alone escaped. So do the aristocracy ; when 
pressed on by the famishing people, throw out one 
ty one their darling cliildren to still the clamor 
that is thundering behind them — but it is all par- 
tial rehef. The starving people are still press- 
ing hard after, and will not be tranquil till all is 
given up. The long steady course of the wolf, 
on the track of his prey, is not so tireless as the 
pursuit of man after his stolen rights. 
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But democracy has now taken another step. 
Not satisfied with asking reform in rotten bo- 
roughs, and a diminution of taxes, it boldly 
claims universal suffrage, together with all those 
further practical reforms to which universal suf- 
frage is the only key. A petition of tliree millions 
and a half has been carried to Parliament asking 
this reform. Let them only once get possession 
of the ballot-box, and popular rights will not ad- 
vance by the slow process of petition, but by the 
rapid steps of legislation. 

Thus far we find that democracy has not only 
progressed among the people, opening to them the 
iniquities, under which they have sufiered, and 
imparting a clearer knowledge of their own rights, 
but it has made great and signal conquests over 
the spirit of despotism. 

How would Henry the VIII. have looked on 
such a movement? Contrast the serfs of feudal 
ages with the Chartists of the nineteenth century 
— ^the etncient lord leading on his vassals to death 
to gratify his revenge or pride, with the vassals 
driving the lord from his ancient prerogatives ; or 
oontr^t the people fifty years ago, asking that 
religious opinions might not disfranchise them, 
with the people now declaring in the language of 
command, that nothing but crime shall do it, and 
the progress of democracy will be clearly seen. 
England is fairly afloat on the tide of public opi- 
nion. The spirit of the age cannot be trampled 
out. Since the time of Christ men have been 
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learning their rights. The darkness of the mid- 
dle ages eclipsed for a while the dawning light, 
and arrested the onward movement of the world. 
The reformation came and snapped the fetter that 
bound it, and bade it march forward. Under the 
power and institutions of despotism it seemed to 
sally back towards its primitiye darkness, when 
the earthquake opened under the Bourbon throne, 
and down sank a whole dynasty, and an heredi- 
tary nobility with it, while the world standing 
aghast, again looked outw^from its prison house. 
The world is straining in its fetters, England is 
feeling the pressure of the spirit of the age more 
sensibly than all other nations. 

Thus far we haye shown that democracy has 
advanced in England — not only in its demands 
but its conquests. The petst is plain. Nothing 
has checked its progress. It is onward with a 
strength that prostrates all opposition, and what 
SHALL THE END BE ? The quostiou is not des- 
tined long to remain without an answer. 
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" Well may'st thou starid, when nation's wheel 

Their cannon towards thy throne ! 
But when thy starving milUons feel 

A foe in thee alone, 
Nor throne, nor lords, nor martial power, 
Can stand the onset of that hour." 

Who can tell what dangers, and what calamities may lie hid 
within what remuns of the present century ! who can tell how 
intense may be the distress, how fierce the animosities, or how 
unscrupulous the factions that maybe let loose upon us. — Edinb, 
Review. 

The greatest powers have fallen victims to extended empire. — 
John A. Dix, 
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All this must end in something. It is not to 
vanish in smoke. A crisis of s(mte sort England 
is fast approaching. Local outbreaks and sudden 
discontents from some unpopular measure, may be 
quelled. But the movements in England 7iow 
are of a different character. It is not the surface 
that is ruffled, but the profoundest depths of the 
nation's soul are stirred. Beginning with reluc- 
tance, and advancing by slow degrees, every 
measure of resistance in the power of government, 
except extreme physical force, has been employed 
to quell them. Hiis last she dare not now use. 
It is too late, if it ever would have done. Ta em- 
ploy it now would turn England into one great 
slaughter-house. All the power vested in a proud 
aristocracy and prouder throne, has been expended, 
while the spirit of discontent has steadily increased. 
Every year presents sadder sights. Every Par- 
liament struggles in deeper water. Every petition 
takes a louder and a firmer tone. Reform or revo- 
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lulion, thorough reform or thorough revolution 
England must have. 

She may choose between the two. I know 
there are many things favourable to the stability 
of the English throne — that she contains many 
elements of strength, which in certain stages of 
her history it would be necessary to take into the 
calculation, in order to draw right conclusions of 
her fate. But all these may be cast out when we 
find a counter power at work, which reduces them 
to nothing in its mightier, its resistless progress. 

In its commencement, these great forces which 
rest in the liand of every government, furnish 
grounds for conjecture concerning the issue. Be- 
fore the antagonist powers have tested their re- 
spective strength, all reasoning concerning the 
result miist be wholly problematical. But when 
the test has been fairly applied, and physical 
strength is found to be utterly powerless in the 
struggle, then it requires no prophet's ken to read 
the result. He that can weave the simplest web 
of thought, can come to right conclusions. This 
test has been applied to England. Her great re- 
sources have been called into the field. Their 
action is seen in the attempts to bribe the leaders, 
and divide the forces arming against hex. It ia 
seen in the effort to draw off the suffering part of 
her population by extensive emigration ; and more 
than all, in the partial reforms she from time to 
time grants to prevent an explosion. All these 
things combined have hod their effect. In ordi- 
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complete. They have delayed the concentration 
of the forces gathering for the onset. They have 
drawn off hundi^eds of thousands to hush their 
murmurs in foreign lands. They have distracted 
the counsel of the leaders — deceived the most 
wary— -bribed or intimidated those esteemed the 
most incorruptible and firm, and baffled for awhile 
the hopes of the gpod« But all these combined, 
are found too feeble to arrest the force levelled 
against thenu Through, and over all obstacles 
the movement gathers strength and momentum 
every hour. Hence these resources of the govern- 
ment are to be thrown out of future calculations. 
Found too weak in the outset, they are to be dis- 
regarded now. 

Reform or revolution England must have. 
Which of the two, and how soon either will occur, 
is the only question. This is plain, and to fed 
its force, we have only to consider the cause of 
the present suffering and discontent, and the extent 
and progress of the movement they have occa- 
sioned. If the cause continues and increases, the 
distress and agitation will also continue and in- 
crease, till the time wUl come when redress must 
be granted. 

These we have shoxhi to be restrictions on com- 
merce and grain, and oppressive taxation to sup* 
port an idle and profligate oligarchy. To remove 
them is to grant the reform the people demand. 
To retain them, is to retain all the elements of 
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ruin that now rock the kingdom like an earth- 
quake. She cannot stand still. 

In the first place, the increase of the national 
debt, with the excess of the national expenditure 
above the revenue, exhibits this downward ten- 
dency of things. Says a tory writer in Black- 
wood : — " Every country in Europe is accumu- 
lating debt — every one is anticipating its means, 
and the results must be convulsions, sooner or 
later, but inevitable," 

Again he says: — ''♦The national debt is the 
cause of the general discontent, and worse than 
slavish suffering- of the peasantry of the land, 
the fount of those unquenchable fires which burst 
up in chartism, socialism, and a hundred other 
wild and ominous threateners of general evil." 
This debt is now nearly |4,000,000,000, and 
nearly $150,000,000 are required to pay the an- 
nual interest. 

It has been settled that no sinking fund can be 
applied to liquidate this debt but a surplus reve- 
nue. Says M'Culloch "An excess of revenue 
above the expenditure, is the only sinking fund 
by which any part of the national debt can be 
discharged." But, for the last few years, the ex- 
pencjiture has exceeded the revenue, so that an 
increased tax is necessary to meet this increased 
expenditure, without paying one farthing of the 
public debt. The deficit in the revenue the last 
year was in round numbers $10,000,000. 

But from what source is to come the money to 
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meet this increased expenditure, to say nothing 
of the national debt ? From taxation ? But Sir 
Robert Peel declares that the necessaries of life 
have been taxed all they will bear. He has there- 
fore urged through Parliament qn income tax, a 
measure seldom resorted to except in time of war. 
But if the people are now taxed all they will bear, 
and the expenditures of peace must be met by the 
extraordinary measures resorted to only in the 
extreme exigencies of war, whence is to come the 
money far those great emergencies into which, 
sooner or later, England must be plunged ? From 
loans? The pedj^e will be taxed to pay the 
loans. From new commercial restrictions? 
They are now working ruin to the nation. From 
direct taxation? The people declare they will 
not submit to what is now laid upon diem, and it 
requires no uncommon sagacity, we think, to eee 
that it needs but -little more to precipitate them 
in angry masses on die goyemment 

To liquidate this debt by repudiating it would 
plunge the. nation at once into bankruptcy. Every 
system of Insurance, Exchange, and Banking in 
the realm would be ruined. This mighty rob- 
bery might relieve the sufferings of one portion 
but it would add to those of another. Besides, if 
it struck only the higher classes, they, holding 
the government, would repair their losses from 
the pockets of the people. So long as a govern- 
ment is opprsssive in its action, take what comve 
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it will, it reaches to the pockets of the people at 
last 

But it is not by direct taxation alone the peojde 
are starved and maddened. I have shown that 
the restrictions on commerce and grain, in order 
to uphold the landed interests, and thus secure to 
the aristocracy and church their enormous in- 
comes, magnify this suffering a hundred-fold. 
Manufactures are going to decay under such op- 
pressiye laws, workmen are turned out of enoh 
ployment, or put on less wages, while the price of 
bread is increased by the same restrictions. Tax- 
ation, sinking manufactures, low wages, silent 
mills, are all occasioned by these laws, which, 
have for. their only object the filling of the pock- 
ets of the upper classes. Their ruinous action is 
not sudden and complete, but slow and perpetual, 
crumbling away by a gradual, but certain process, 
all that supports the industry of the land. 

Let this distress increase as it htis done, and 
must do, with the increase of population, the de- 
cline of manufactures, and high price of bread, 
and in a few years not all the phjrsical force ia 
the world can controul the people. This distress 
must have an end. Yet the laws which sup- 
port the privileged classes of England created 
it all. 

If the Church will give up its immense reve- 
nues, and relieve the people from tithes and 
church rates ; if the nobility will surrender the 
privileges which secure their incomes at the ex- 
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pense of the poor, England can be saved from re- 
volution. But this extensive reform would send 
her far towards a republic It would be the death 
blow to the aristocracy of England, if not to its 
royalty itself To refuse this reform is to increase 
the discontent and suffering already existing. 
But this distress^ on which is based one of our 
arguments that reform or revolution is the fate of 
England, mtist have an eud. It had an end in 
France, and in the language of Blackwood's Mag- 
azine, '^ One of the lessons to be palpably derived 
from the catastroj^ of the French war, is, that 
where substantial grievances exist in any no- 
tumy they will be enabled^ sooner or later^ to 
inaJce their own remedy /" This truth is work- 
ing its fulfilment in England. Discontent is not 
only spreading broader and deeper every hour, 
but it is acquiring the boldness of &mine, and the 
energy of despair. IXwHl precipitate a crisis — 
a crisis formed to annihilate the difierence in the 
balance of the two interests of the higher and 
lower classes. 

The milli(ms will no longer fiunish. Starva- 
tion will find some means of relief, although 
great changes are the result Discontent will 
break ont into Socialism, Chartism — any thing 
that promises food. We have spok^i of children 
given up to toil like brutes for bread — of crimes 
perpetrated to escape &mine— of virtue sacrificed 
for the same price — of starving laborers, of wretch- 
edness, want, and despair in every part of the 
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IumL We have tpokea of the conmlsions dhat 
raid Rngland asunder — her mills silcnl, and 
deserted — her finiiidries emf^—ha totch and 
dsggier meetings^ crowded with deqierale men — 
her shofes daA with men, women, and chiUbEcn 
ilteing from die horrid fide of dyii^ by ftnuiie, 
and we say mU ihit muMt have an end, 

WUhhidd nfimn a little loiig«r, and the scenes 
of Pans will be renewed* Nay, they have already 
begmL Says Gsrlyle, ^ When die thoughts erf* a 
pe((^e, in tte gieaC mass of it, have grown mad, 
the combined issne oi that peopled wcHrkii^ will 
be madnesi — an incoheiency, and rain." Again, 
in i^eaking of the discont^it ammig the lowttr 
classes of England. ^ To us individually, this 
matter appears^ and has for many years appealed 
to be the most <Hninons et all jMractical matten 
whatsoever--^ matter in r^;atd to which, if liome- 
tfaing be not done, somrthing will do itself one 
day, and in a fiiducm fhat will please nobody." 
It was the lack of bread that upset the Bouilxm 
throne. Louis XY. forsaw the storm thatw» 
darkekiing the firmament of France. Riding one 
day through the forests of S^iart, he saw a coffin 
borne on the shoulders of a squalid and half 
starved peasant He stopped and asked for wkmm 
it was ? He was told '^ for a wretch like himself" 
Again he asked of what he died, and as the sh<Nrt, 
but fearful reply was returned, " of hunger," he 
put spurs to his horse and disa{q)eared. Think 
you not, as he dashed through the forest, that die 
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phantom of a falling empire passed before his 
vision ! The political parties in Paris might easily 
have been dispersed had not the common people 
lacked bread. 

Nothing passes power into the hands of the 
lower classes sooner than hunger. The leaders 
of the Parisian mobs understood this, and one 
wrote epigrammatically — " Toitt va bien id : le 
pain manque,^^ all goes well here — ^there is a lack 
of bread. The first attack of the populace, was 
on one who said, " a man could live on seve^ 
sous a day, and yet 10,000 in Paisley alone, have 
lived on one penny a day. A million in Ireland are 
now living on less. This first insurrection was 
quelled only till 400 corpses were strewn over the 
streets. Then came attacks upon tax-gatherers, 
and those who were suspected of preventing the 
free introduction of grain. The bakers were next 
slain, for supposed deception in weights. The 
first man hung at the camp post, was Foulon — 
hung for the crime of saying, when told of the 
people's distress, " Let them eat grass !" Yet this 
was not more insulting, than the reply of the 
Duke of Wellington to the hungry thousands of 
Paisley— and the noble, or rather ignoble Duke 
may yet meet a similar fate, though God forbid ! 
is our sincerest prayer — if he does not sink too 
soon under the infirmities of age. We do not 
desire to see his gray locks dabbled in blood under 
the feet of an enraged populace; but let him 
beware. One speech that " there was no need of 
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reform," drove the common people to the fetge of 
civil war. ^^Rien, says Madame de Stael, ne 
dispose le peuple au mecantentfnent comme lea 
craintes stm les subsistences.^^ Nothing spreads 
discontent faster, than the fear of famine; and 
nothing, we might add, imparts such desperate 
courage and force. 

An army erf women swarming around Versailles 
by night, crying, "Bread, Bread," could not be 
resisted. Their cry in the National Assembly 
whither they had forced themselves, — " Du pain^ 
pas tant de longs discours /" — is the same the 
women of England are uttering in the ears df 
Parliament. " Give us bread, and not speechefl^" 
was their cry, and they gave it. Grown detspeiraie 
with want, they cooked even a horse that huA 
been slain in the m6lee, and ate it ! They were 
hungry enough to eat it without the cooking. The 
people of France demanded precisely what the 
people of England are now demanding, free cir- 
culation of grain. The refusal in the one cas^ 
wrought madness and revolution, and it will in 
the other, unless relief comes soon. However 
different the characters of the two people maybe} 
they are alike in this — they will never consent to 
starve to death, so long as there is bread in the 
land. The extremity of suffering, after looking 
in vain to the proper source of relief, will relieve 
itself. 

A few women in a single night changed the 
whole aspect of France — ^made certain the over- 
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throw of a throne, and brought in a reign of blood, 
that shook the world. Hunger can do any thing. 
It makes exigencies for which no skill can pro- 
vide. The tread of the multitude impelled by 
this wildest of all impulses, sends terror to the 
firmest heart. There is an appeal in the cry for 
food, that reaches the heart of every man. It is 
too sad and desolate to awaken anger. Besides^ 
there is a justice in their elaim that arms them 
with double strength. 

Ddbate or sneer, as noble lords will, England is 
now in this state. Every man that -will stop long 
enough to listen, csm hear the roar of the multi- 
tude that will not be quieted : while the laws that 
make them beggars, load the tables of their op- 
pressors with luxuries. While engaged in writing 
this chapter, I took up an English paper, and un- 
der the head of " Alarming state of the manufac- 
turing districts," found the following fearftil para- ^ 
graph: "Haslingdon, June 8th. This part of 
the country is in a deplorable state — ^for hundreds 
and thousands have neither work nor meat. They 
are daily begging in our streets fc»r bread, twenty 
or thirty together. Meetings are held every tSttt^ 
day on the neighbouring hitls, attended by thou- 
sands of poor haggard, hui^ry pecq)le, virishing 
for any change, even though it should be detxtk. 
On Sunday .last a meeting was held on the hills, 
near Aceringtoo, at which there must have been 
26^000 persons present. l%e speakers, ten in 
number, were violent, advising their hearers never 
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to petition Parliament again, but be detennined 
to have a redress of grievances immediately. Re- 
solutions were put to the meeting approving these 
sentiments, and carried unanimously. The peo^ 
pie say they are determined to have their just 
rights or die in the attempt. Present relief they 
want, and present relief they toill have, before 
another winter makes its appearance. They say 
they might as well die by the sword as by hun- 
ger J^ Good heavens ! is England infatuated 
that she will believe no crisis is near ? Give me 
the single truth that there is a God on high who 
beholds the actions of men, and I want no more 
to say in the face of the world England mui^t re- 
pent or fall. 

The same papers brought accounts of riots and 
starvation in Ireland. Thousands in the county 
of Clare broke open a flour mill to get food to 
allay the pangs of hunger. The military were 
called out, and eighteen were shot down. In the 
west of Ireland the famine had actually set in, 
and multitudes were literally dying for lack of 
bread. Are not these the scenes of Paris over 
again? Reform must be speedy and ample, or 
the cry of " BREAD," will rend the kingdom 
asunder ^ it did France, and the spoils be divided 
among the strong. 

But while this cry is passing over the land, and 
these dangers are thickening every hour, where 
are these hierachs and oligarchs from whom re- 
form alone can come ? '^ Collecting tithes and 
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preserving game /" But other business is pre* 
paring for them. Some twenty full grown mil- 
lions of gaunt figures, with their haggard faces, 
have started up to ask, as in forest roarings, these 
washed upper classes, after long imretrieved cen- 
turies, virtually this question. How have ye 
treated us — ^howhaveye taught uSj fed us, and 
led US, while we toiled for you ? The answer 
can be read in flames over the nightly summer 
sky. This is the feeding and leading we have 
had of you — emptiness of pocket-^of stoms^^h — ^! 
of head and of heart. Behold there is nothing in 
us — ^nothing but what nature gives her wild chil- 
dren of the forest. Ferocity and appetite — 
strength grounded on hunger. Did ye mark 
among your rights of man, that man was not made 
to die of starvation, while there was bread reaped 
by him? It is among the rights of man. 
This question is virtually put by the people of 
England, at the present day. What else means 
the 10,000 assembled in one meeting in Manches- 
ter, solemnly pledging themselves to pay no more 
taxes? What else means these 26,000 on the 
hills of Acerington, dieclaring themselves ready 
for any thing that will bring relief; and the riots 
in Cork, Ennis, and Tipperary, where the only 
attacks, as in Paris, are on the receptacles of grain ? 
What else means the petition of three millions 
and a half suffering, men and women carried in 
solemn, procession to the House of Parliament ? 
This is virtually putting the question, and Eng- 
voL. II. 24 
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land must answer it. What! is she rocked in 
such profound slumber that tlie howl of famish- 
ing millions cannot arouse her ? Will the simple 
declaration in the forests of Senart, that a man 
died of hunger, send a king of Prance trembling 
through its shades, and yet a Duke of Welling- 
ton look calmly on, while thousands are starving 
to death around him ? 

We might speak here of the burning of the 
Parliament House, representing the oppressive 
government — ^Royal Exchange, representing the 
wealth of the few — ^the firing of York Cathedral, 
representing the oppressive and harlot Church — 
and last of all, the conflagration of the Armoury 
of the Tower, representing the military and feudal 
power of the aristocracy — all binding the people 
in fetters of iron. All these are no faint om^ns 
where the coming storm shall strike. I know it is 
called accidental, but chance makes no such com- 
bined selections. Neither is plunder sought where 
no treasures are garnered. The incendiary's torch 
is significant when it selects such objects for its 
destruction. It points clearly and distinctly to 
the sources of evil. It is plain as the pistol shot 
of Francis. The truth is, all these declare in no 
ambiguous language, that the patience of the 
people is well nigh exhausted, and a tremendous 
collision near, unless government legislate, or rather 
wwlegislate, fast. Said Raumer five years ago, in 
speaking of the tendency of things in England : 
"Without helm or master the ship is lost. With 
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bad pilotage she may indeed be run on the French 
rocks. But to avoid this danger by doing nothing, 
is a very ostrich-like means of security." 
^ It is true that popular tumults in England have 
not shaken its government, as they did that of 
France. And why? When the first outbreak 
in Paris revealed the fires that had long been 
smouldering out of sight, the preventive means 
of the government had all been exhausted. De- 
ferring the crisis by every measure in their power, 
when it came they had nothing left with which 
to appease the populace but physical force. In 
that day of darkness and vassalage, the common 
people writhed under oppression till an arbitrary 
government could inflict no more — till even the 
bayonet and the scaflbld could be contemplated 
with more calmness than their present calamities, 
and then they rose in the might and madness of 

despair. 

England on the contrary had hot exhausted her 
preventive means when open discontent first show- 
ed itself Hence she has been enabled to delay 
the crisis she cannot escape, by dealing these out 
one by one sparingly as she could, but they are 
well nigh exhausted. On her own showing the 
necessaries of life will bear no more taxation. 
The income tax does not pretend to relieve the 
present distress. Nothing will do it but an entire 
change in the principles and policy of the govern- 
ment. When she has no more preventive mea- 
sures with which to deceive and soothe the people, 
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England will rush to revolution as fast and as 
fiercely as France. 

To some this may seem only the language of 
an excited imagination, but I am of that number 
who believe that such suffering as now makes 
England stagger round her throne cannot long be 
harmless. The simplest logic in the world will 
prove it. The causes that originated this distress 
will continue and increase it Until these are 
removed discontent will continue and increase 
with the increase of population, till it can be borne 
no longer. But their removal would be the re- 
form the people are contending for, and when 
granted it would sink the oligarchy of England 
forever. She may choose, we repeat, between the 
two. She will find that money cannot last for- 
ever. Extravagance and immediate loans will 
not meet the ^wants of a deficient revenue. By 
taxation it must be met sooner or later — and taxes 
always come out of the people in the end. 

The whole structure of the aristocracy is based 
on pride, sensuality, indolence, and injustice. 
The deeper such a foundation sinks the higher the 
suffering it creates will rise around it. Physical 
force, which England has seemed to rely on when 
all other means failed, is useless here. It is too 
late to begin to shoot down starving rebels and 
place the realm under military law. Authority, 
the strong arm of physical power, cannot now 
allay this discontent. Applied, it will be " a mere 
taste of the whip to rearing coursers which makes 
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them rear worse. When a team of twenty-five 
millions begins rearing what is Dominie's whip." 
Neither whip nor rein will govern them. Bound- 
ing madly on, they will strew throne and govern- 
ment in their path. 

This is not all prophecy or wild conjecture. It 
is a faithful description. This state of things has 
actually b^un, and needs but to go on as it has 
commenced, and more and worse than we have 
hinted at, will have come. The ground-swell of 
discontent that betoklBus a fiercer movement at 
hand, has surged up to the very throne, and its 
retiring munnur, as it goes to gather its might for 
a darker flow, all may hear that will. 

This argument, drawn from the universal and 
rapidly increasing distress of the people to prove 
that the government must reform, or be revolu- 
tionized, is a fair and valid one. If the past can 
be relied on in judging of the future, I have 
predicted nothing aside from reason. Local out- 
breaks and partial distress may have been quelled 
— ^but when the spirit of reform has penetrated the 
entire realm, till there is the simultaneous, and 
steady action of millions on a single point, gov- 
ernments have always been compelled to retreat, 
or fall. 

But we have a still stronger argument to prove 
my first statement, that England must thoroughly 
reform or revolutionize — an argument those will 
appreciate who have watched the spirit and ten- 
dency of the age. This tending is to equality 

24* 
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among all. classes — that is, — equality in civil and 
religious rights. Physical want becomes danger- 
ous only when it reaches a certain extremity. But 
slavery is always dangerous; especially when 
men have learned their rights and are resolved on 
regaining them. The right to live on the bread 
th^y reap, all men understand, but this he may 
know, and still be a slave ; but when in the pride 
and majesty of a man he steps on the same level 
with his oppressors, and firm in the consciousness 
of right, says I stand here or die ; there is aroused 
in him a spirit that neither bribes nor threats can 
subdue. This is the attitude the lower classes of 
Europe are assuming, and thosQ of England have 
already taken. 

The struggle for principle, is a longer, stronger, 
and steadier one, than the struggle for bread. It 
is true that fiiraine often teaches men their rights, 
it makes them keen-sighted, and think fast. As 
the starving man beholds the .lazy lord roll by 
in his chariot, he very naturally asks himself the 
question, " why is it that I must starve to enable 
that man, with no more bones and muscles than 
myself, to riot in abundance?" He is not long in 
coming to the conclusion, — ^there is none. 

Famine together Av^ith the progress of civiliza- 
ticm, has opened the eyes of Englishmen to their 
true position. They begin to see what fools they 
have allowed a few indolent spendthrifts to make 
of them — ^what oppressions they have tamely 
borne — under what disabilities they have laboured, 
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and whiftt robberies they have silently sul»nitted 
to, and seeing it, they are resolved to have a 
change. They ask now, not only for bread, but 
their rights as men. The system that supports 
the oligarchy of England, is not more a system of 
starvation, than of slavery. While with one hand 
it takes bread from the mouths of the poor, and 
clothes from their backs ; with the other it seizes 
their civil and religious rights. Tyrants know 
that men cannot be soberly plundered till they 
become slaves. Englishmen can no longer be 
made slaves, hence the plimdering of them is 
getting to be dangerous. 

Yet we do not infer the final result from the 
simple fact that the people of England have 
learned their rights, and demanded them, al- 
though we apprehend the argument in this case 
would be a sound one — ^but from the .lact, that 
having been refused their rights and a feir trial 
of their strength, has been made with the few and 
found to be on the side of the many. In the 
chapter on the progress of democracy, I think it 
was fairly proved that the march of the people is 
onward with a strength that clears all obstacles ; 
that the principles of liberty are spreading on 
every side, and fixing themselves deeper and 
firmer in the hurhan soul. Said Raumer when 
in England seven years ago : " The power of the 
nobility has declined, and is declining. The 
result of the long struggle between the patricians 
and plebeians of Rome, was their perfect equality, 
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and incontestably this is the tendency of modem 
Europe." 

Indeed Great Britain in many respects resem- 
Ues the Roman Empire — as much as the different 
periods of their existence will allow a resemblance. 
The social organization of Rome was based on 
absolute domestic slavery. That of England on 
the same slavery — different only in degree. The 
internal government of the former was simply a 
war between the patricians and plebeians when 
external war did not absorb their mutual hatred. 
Whatever the plebeians won by threats from the 
patricians, the patricians repealed on. the first safe 
oj^rtunity. The poor were continually crying* 
for " panem et circenses," bread and entertainment. 
Nine tenths of the property belonged to the other 
fraction, composing the privileged class. Their 
external policy was also similar. Conquest and 
spoliation have been the history of both — oppres- 
sion and slaughter the result. By tyranny and 
utter disr^fard of human life the power of both 
has been maintained. Becoming distracted at 
home, Rome could no longer protect her provinces 
abroad. England will soon be in the same di- 
lemma. The struggle between the higher and 
lower classes was often interrupted, but never 
abandoned, until they both stood on the same 
level. The same struggle is witnessed in Eng- 
land and the result will be the same although the 
difference in civilization and religion will bring, 
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we trust, in the latter case a more favourable issue 
to the plebeians. 

That this struggle is now shaking England, no 
one will doubt, whatever he may think of the 
issice. As Carlyle says : — " What are rights and 
what are the mights of the discontented working 
classes in England, is the question at this epoch. 
For we may say bqforehand, this struggle divid- 
ing the upper and lower societies in Europe, and 
more particularly and notably in England than 
elsewhere, — ^this, too, is a struggle that will end 
and adjust itself as others do, and have done, by 
making the right clear and the might elear." But 
we may now say " the right and the might" are 
both made clear. All, but tyrants, agree where 
the right is. Nature, with her ten thousand 
tongues, utters it, while the history of the past 
few years tells where the might is. At the 
outset, this last was a question to be settled. 
Truth is not always immediately the strongest: 
but the progress of reform in the last few years 
has settled it, — the right and the might ar^ 
both with the people. 

Although unnoticed, the right in England, has 
for centuries been slowly acquiring the might. 
Not the people, but their representatives were the 
first who dared whisper of popular rights, and in 
the question of monopolies, when Elizabeth yield- 
ed, obtained their first triumph. Charles I. dared 
to hurl Hampden and Elliot from their Parliamen- 
tary seats into prison for saying less than every 
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Chartist and liberal in England says with impu- 
nity. In that struggle between freedom and des- 
potism, the King and throne both fell, and with 
them the House of Peers. Although there was a 
reaction, then was fought the great battle of the 
world — the battle between t3rranny and liberty — 
reason and prejudice. 

America was its fruit, as also the revolutions 
that soon after passed over Europe. I might 
show, step by step, how freedom has made pro- 
gress among the subjects of Great Britain. Re- 
sisted at every step, it has never yielded a single 
inch. The Catholic Emancipation Bill, though 
fought by the aristocracy, from first to last, with a 
desperation deserving a better cause, did pass. 
The Reform Bill was cast indignantly from 
the House of Lords, and tossed in scorn to the 
people, but the people sent it back with a shout 
that rocked the nation, and it passed. 

The Duke of Wellington was compelled to eat 
his own words, and the King to swallow in si- 
lence his indignation. The people again tri- 
umphed. Nor is this all, the people ask still 
more. Then they demanded the correction of 
flagrant abuses; now they claim universal suf- 
frage. The petition of 3,500,000 has been car- 
ried to Parliament. Like all that have preceded 
it, which asked for reform, it has been scornfully 
rejected, and thrown back to the people. Like all 
others, it will come back with a shout and a 
threat that will suddenly change the opinions of 
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nobto lords and country gentlemen, or provoke a 
collision that will be felt the world over, and be 
remembered while governments shall stand. 

How would Elizabeth have regarded a Char- 
tist meeting ? How would Charles L have treat- 
ed a petition for Universal Suffrage, and a reform 
in-, every department of government? How 
would George III., or even King William have 
regarded this last petition? Yet they seem as 
natural and reasonable as the first faint prayer for 
redress. Astonishment or opposition makes no 
alterations. Rejected, they return, backed by 
stronger power, and fortified with firmer resolu- 
tioji. And, if like causes produce like effects — 
if the law of progress holds good, the People's 
Charter will pass in England as certainly as the 
sun will rise over her hills — smoothly or roughly, 
as the case may be. If the oligarchy finding that 
t\\ is going at this rate, shall abide the collision, 
then revolution must follow. If this be not plain, 
we know not what is. It requires no political 
skill to read one of these two results. He must 
be alike destitute of common sense, and common 
observation, who supposes that the people after 
having triumphed in every conflict thus far, will 
retire in affright, because a Mr. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macauley has made a speech against them. 
The probability, that the People's Charter will 
pass, is fourfold greater than was that the Reform 
Bill would ; and if it do not pass, the probability 
of a still . more dangerous agitation are fourfold 
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greater, for the people have clearer views of the 
oppressive policy of government, and their own 
rights, a higher consciousness of their power, more 
contempt for their opponents, more strength both 
from numbers and combination, and are impelled 
by greater sufferings, and a more determined will. 

But if the People's Charter does pass, no one 
do.ubts that the hereditary aristocracy, the national 
church, if not the throne itself, must be overthrown. 
A republic — modified though it may — will be the 
result of giving the people power. If the other 
course, resistance, even to the arraying of phjrsical 
force against the people, be chosen, scenes will be 
enacted to which the Cromwell rebellion will be 
but baby-play. 

If the past can be relied on, this mighty spirit 
must have way — peacefully or stormfuUy, it is on, 
right on, with the strength of awakened millions. 
Shattering that it may reach, and shattering wh(U 
it reaches, it passes to the throne and seat of op- 
pression. It is invulnerable. We see no power 
to arrest it, which has not already been employed. 
Everything has been tried — persuasion, threats, 
bribery, deceit, promises, all, and yet its triumph- 
ant march is onward still. I stand not alone in 
this opinion. Says Lord Brougham : " Where 
no safety-valve is provided for popular discontent, 
to prevent an explosion that shall shiver the ma- 
chine to pieces — where the people — the wealth 
and glory of the British nation — where this most 
important order of the community are without a 
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regular communication with the legislature — 
where they feel the load of such grievances, and 
feel too the power they possess, moral and intel- 
lectual — and let me add, without the imputation 
of a threat, physical — ^then, and only then, are 
their combinations formidable, — ^when they are 
armed by their wrongs far more formidable than 
any physical force — then, and only then, they be- 
come invulnerable." In another place he says, 
" the support of the people must be sought if gov- 
ernment "would endure." 

The riots and tumults in the land are natural 
and reasonable. The people are not to blame for 
them, but the government for resisting their just 
claims. The English government is teaching her 
subjects the most dangerous of all lessons — that 
she is their enemy — ^that she is not ];heir protector 
but their spoiler — cares not for their happiness, but 
cares only for their money and their toil. Nor are 
we alone in saying that to ihe govemmeht^ which 
seizes with unrighteous hand the inalienable, eter- 
nal rights of the people, is to be charged the guilt 
of these fierce outbreaks and fiercer threats. The 
trampled worm wiU writhe— ^the hunted deer turn 
at bay, and shall the smitten soul of man never 
rise on its smiter? 

Says Lord Brougham : " Those portentous ap- 
pearances — ^the growth of later times — those fig- 
ures that stalk abroad, of unknown stature and 
strange form — ^unions of leagues, and mustering 
of men in myriads, and conspiracies against ex- 
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chequers — whence do they springj and how come 
they to haunt our shores ? What power engen- 
dered those uncouth shapes — what multiplied the 
monstrous births till they people the land ! Trust 
me the same power which called into frightful 
existence, and carried with resistless force the 
Irish volunteers of 1782 — the same power which 
rent in twain your empire, and raised up thirteen 
republics — the same power which created the 
Catholic Association, and gave it Ireland for a por- 
tion. What power is that? Justice denied — 
rights withheld — wrongs perpetrated — the force 
which common injuries lend to millions-^the wick- 
edness of using the sacred trust of government 
as a means of indulgingprivate caprice — the idiotcy 
of treating Englishmen like the children of. the 
South Sea islands — the frenzy of believing, or 
making believe, that the adults of the nineteenth 
century can be led like children or driven like bar- 
barians. This it is that has conjured up the 
strange sights, at which we now stand aghast 
And shall we persist in the fatal error of controul* 
ling the giant progeny, instead of extirpating the 
execrable parent? Good God! will men never 
learn wisdom even from their own experience? 
Will they never believe till it be too late, that the 
surest way to prevent immoderate desirei? being 
formed, aye, and unjust demands being enforced, 
is to grant in due season the moderate demands 
of justice." 
But even Lord Brougham would probably wish 
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to define his own language, " moderate, demands 
of justice,'' and would unhesitatingly decide that 
the People's Charter was the immoderate desires." 
But shall the miserable reform which does scarce- 
ly more than acknowledge the robbery without 
abandoning it-^the scanty pittance doled out 
grudgingly to the starving millions be called 
granting "the moderate demands of justice?" 
But the language of Brougham is applicable now 
as ever. It was true when the reform bill was 
agitating the nation, and it is true now, when the 
People's Charter is shaking it with a fiercer excite- 
ment. And if to refuse to accede to just demands, 
will in the end cause unjust ones to be enforced, 
what shall be the final success of those just de- 
mands? 

It is too late to talk of quieting the people by 
what noble lords would call "moderate conces- 
sions." The prophecy of Brougham has come to 
pass — ^the ^Hm/moderate desires," as he would 
term them, will be " enforced." Once I thought 
immediate relief in the earlier stages of public 
discontent, would have quieted the people. But 
1 am convinced it was a false view. The tenden- 
cy of England is towards a republic — the tenden- 
cy of all Europe is towards the equalization of the 
higher and lower classes. 

Every nation is sooner or later to reach the 
crisis where the reins of government are to be 
thrown into the hands of the people, and the lat- 
ter to rule for themselves. Whether it result in 
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aoucby or order, is not the qoestioo. Tyiants 
and peoffie are yet to stand and staie each other 
in die fiMX, and the long Uoody aneais to be sesL- 
tied up. The fierceness of the ocmflict, and the 
ruin of the Tictory, are to be in jHoportion to the 
oppression that jneceded them, and the rductanoe 
with which it was abandoned. As Macauley has 
said. ^ the greatness of the outrage attendant on a 
revolution only shows the g^reater necesMy of a 
revdutuML" The cmly hope for England is to 
attempt to guide not resist this awakoied^ieigy. 
It is a fearfid thing to trample on the human 
mind. There is no danger like that of endea- 
vouring to scourge the newly emancipated spirit 
back to its pris<m and its chains. It is the fioizy 
of madness for a government, with the wrong all 
on its own side, to attempt with words, and for- 
mulas, or even physical force, to arrest the ava- 
lanche rush of millions towards their rights. 

The memory of injuries treasured up through 
long centuries of oppression — the pangs of pre- 
sent suffering — the rage under insult and&lse- 
hood — the scorn of betrayers — the consciousness 
of right — the energy of despair, and the strength 
of God, are all on their side. 

The movements hitherto often lawless, and dis- 
tracted, are now combined, and regular, and di- 
rected by a single feeling on a common wrong. 
And what is opposed to all this ? An imbecile 
and rotten government — drunken with pride, and 
black-spotted with crime — conscious of wrong, 
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and backed only by a few cannon they dare not 
use, and laws they cannot enforce, and upheld 
only by the base motives, love of power, and love 
of money. Over such frail barriers the tread of 
the multitude will be like the march of the storm. 
The throne and crown-mitres, heraldry, and titles, 
they will fling about them like withered leaves, 
those playthings of the tempest. When the last 
hope of relief is abandoned, and respect for the 
laws, and reverence for ancient customs, and fear 
of death, are all broken over^ and maddened men 
have got the first taste of blood and power, you 
can chain the lightnings of heaven, or the inrol- 
ling tide of the sea, as easily as them. 

Such fears, I know, are called idle, by those 
who talk dignifiedly of law and order. The ap- 
parent repose and firmness of the surface cheat 
the wisest politicians into the dream of security, 
till they feel the ground actually heaving beneath 
them. They foiget the clap is never heard till 
the bolt has struck. It is this blindness which 
has strewn the earth with the fragments of an- 
cient monarchies. Kings and rulers ccm be stu- 
pid sometimes, for the owl and the bittern sing of 
it in the mouldering desolate palaces of fallen 
empires. 

Having thus shown, as I think, conclusively, 
both from her financial prospects and the extre- 
mity of suffering which must increase under the 
present policy of government, and more than ally 
firom the steady resistless progress of democracy 
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in England, that she must reform, or be revolu- 
tionized: I will add only one other argument 
It is drawn from the government of God. There 
is a throne above that looks down on thrones be- 
low. And if it be true, that God keeps a record 
of the doings of rulers on earth, and the judg- 
ment day to nations is in this world, England 
has indeed reason to be afraid. 

Obeying no law but her own imperious will, 
she has conquered without justice, and slaughter- 
ed without mercy. Her throne based on the 
necks of the people, has grown hoary with op- 
pression. No enlightened nation has ever in time 
of peace inflicted such suffering upon its subjects. 
The records of no nation present so dark — so 
bloody a picture as that of England's jurisdiction 
over Ireland. Her very church has robbed tiie 
poor, and imprisoned the widow and him that had 
no helper, under the blasphemous pretence that 
slie was doing God's service. 

And if it be true that God visits the iniquities 
of rulers on their own heads, and the cry of the 
poor reaches his ear, and he does break the arm 
of the oppressor, then the doom of Babylon is 
written on the walls of her greatness. 
" Besides, the government of England is based 
on a licy — a great lie — that the many ought to 
suffer for the happiness and luxury of the few. 
The Creator cares for his truth. It may be so deep 
buried by the strong hand of oppression, that it 
may seem lost forever; but there is a day ap- 
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pointed for its resurrection. Surelt/, though it 
may be slowly, it works its way back to light and 
power. Centuries may roll by and the few who 
have buried the truth, may rejoice in security, for 
its grave is grown over, but it will yet arise and 
stare its murderers in the face. '^ All men are 
bom free ; and equally entitled io life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness"— is the great truth which 
despots have tried to prove a lie, but which is to 
be the rallying cry of an enslaved worid. 

It is not always to be that nine-tenths of man- 
kind are to die from starvation, in order that the 
remaining fraction may be able to die of surfeit. 
Equality among all classes, is the goal towards 
which the world is straining, and it will reach it 
What tumults and chaos and blood, lie between 
them and it, no man can tell. But if needs be 
through these it must be reached — through them 
it will pass — and armed with the Almighty's de- 
cree, press enslaved mankind to freedom. How 
fast, or how slow is to be its march, none but 
the God of nations can tell. We only hear the 
mighty tread of the advancing multitude. We 
only know that it is a part of the Almighty's plan 
to bring the world back to competence and hap- 
piness, and England must wheel into the move- 
ment that shall accomplish it. Yainer than a 
dream is the expectation of arresting this on- 
ward movement of the race. The world shaU 
not be dragged baek to its former darkness and 
slavery. The power to do it has passed {oteret 
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from the hands of despots. War, anarchy and 
madness may drench the earth in blood ; but 
civilized man is no longer to sit tamely down 
under oppression. Its silent, deadly tooth is no 
longer to sink unresisted into his bruised and 
bleeding flesh. The world has heard the sliout 
of freedom and is straining in its fetters. It is 
saying to its oppressors, the cup of trembling you 
have so long presented to our hps we will drain 
no more forever. We are inen ! 

To this crisis every careful observer acknowl- 
edges the world to be tending. Of all the monar- 
chies of Europe, England is nearest this crisis. 
There the struggle has already commenced. The 
great battle-field of human rights is spread out, 
and the monarchies of Europe are anxiously 
awaiting the issue. If the feudal principle must 
fall there, it must fall every where. 

In lifting the veil from English society to re- 
veal the terrible shapes that lay btneath it ; in 
going over the painful details of oppression and 
suffering inflicted by a heartless few to increase 
their pleasures and their pride ; especially in 
speaking of the fearful, but inevitable crisis to 
which all things were steadily tending, I may 
have been betrayed into an asperity of language 
that would seem inconsistent with the feelings 
such disasters should awaken; but while I would 
not avert the crisis which shall relieve the people 
from an oppressive government and heartless 
church, whatever be the means through which it 
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must be reached, I pity the stupidity and selfish^ 
ness that will make it so terrible. Freedom is 
dearer than life, it is a part of our nature, and 
bums on forever, a sacred flame. I cannot ex- 
press my feelings better than in the language of 
an anonymous writer : — "I have lived to hear 
that blessed name taken in vain, used in carica- 
ture, uttered with a sneer. It will not be so al- 
ways. Prophets proclaimed it, noblemen died 
for it, and felt the price cheap. None counted 
how much gold could be coined out of fetters. 
Dimly seen, imperfectly understood, its dimmest 
shapes, its shadowy visions even rising amidst 
Moody clouds, have been heralds of joy. Not 
brighter and more glad to the forlorn and weary 
traveller the first rays which look out through 
the golden dawn, than to commonwealths and 
men the day-break of liberty. I may regret, to 
be sure, that a dagger should ever have been hid- 
den in a myrtle bough : I may mourn that in the 
name of liberty the least wrong should ever be 
done; would that the blessed form needed never 
but voice soft as the gentlest evening wind. More 
deeply should I mourn, my tears more hopeless, 
if I saw her assailed, nor hand nor voice lifted in 
the defence. Nay, as in the worst superstition, I 
welcome the divine idea of religion, as through 
dreams and filthy tales of mythology, I see and 
bless the living God, nor ever feel more sure that 
God is, that truth is, and that man is made for 
God and truth ; so in, and through frantic ex- 
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cesses of an incomplete and infantile freedom I 
see, I feel, that freedom is, and is sacred, and that 
it is everything to the soul of man. Carry me to 
Paris in the frenzy of its revolution— carry me to 
St. Domingo in the storm of its insurrection — 
carry me to Bunker Hill and its carnage — carry 
me to Thermopylae, while its three hundred 
wait the sure death — set me beside those whose 
names may scarce be uttered without contempt 
and hate — a Wat Tyler — set me where, and 
with whom you will — ^be it but man strug- 
gling to be free — to be himself, I recognize a di- 
vine presence, and wish not to withhold my 
homage. Pardon me, but in the slavish quietude 
of the ages I see nothing butdespcmdency. Free- 
dom, be it wild as it may, quickens my hope. 
The wildness is an accident which will pass 
soon ; that slavish quietude is death. There is a 
grandeur in the earthquake or volcano — in the 
dark, dank, offensive vault — something else." 
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AN AMERICAN BISHOP AMONG ENGLISH ONES. 

There is one point on which I was strongly 
tempted to venture some remarks on a former page 
in the body of this work, while on the general sub- 
ject of the abominations of the English Church, 
in its unholy alliance with all the abuses and op- 
pressions of the State. Though I then abstained 
from doing so, yet before parting from the readers 
who may have accompanied me thus far, I cannot 
wholly discharge my conscience from a certain 
sense of duty, to speak out at least a portion of my 
mind upon it, in the form of an Appendix. I am 
aware of all the severity of criticism, and probable 
abuse, of which the phials may be poured out on 
my head, for what I am about to say. But it ought 
to be said, — and so long as I retain an American 
mind and heart to think and feel it, and a free 
American tongue and pen to speak or write it, with 
the blessing of God it shall be said — ^please or pro- 
voke whom it may. I refer to a pamphlet recently 
published by an American Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, under the title of " Impressions 
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of the Church of England." I refer to it to illus- 
trate, in a new and unexpected way, the spirit of 
the Englbh Establishment — ^its open hatred of 
liberty, its bigot devotion to abuses which years 
have made inveterate. I refer to it also for the 
purpose of administering a rebuke, just in itself, 
and which I trust may not be wholly useless in 
awakening and pointing the public sentiment of 
the country to an un- Americanized American, who 
has not only seen fit to rail abroad against the firee 
institutions of his native land, of which the act 
proved him no worthy son, but even to cast such 
reproach on the memory of their venerated and 
venerable founders, as must make the cheek of 
every one of their descendants tingle with a blush 
of mingled indignation at the national insult, and 
shame for its author. 

Bishop Doane's sympathy with the Tractarians 
and their scarce half disguised spirit of Papacy is 
too well known to require even a passing notice. 
Of his other principles, as connected with his pro- 
fessional and public action, and exhibited in his 
pamphlet, I will briefly speak. Like the English 
prelates, by whose courteous flatteries and interest- 
ed caresses he was beguiled into such ludicrous 
exhibitions of himselj^ he has shown himself in 
heart and soul an English Tory. For the reputa- 
tion of our country we are glad this character be- 
longs to but few, if any other native-born Ameri- 
cans. 

In his " Impressions " the Bishop sympathizes 
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delightfully with the Tory party, and attributes 
the overthrow of the Whigs entirely to the influ- 
ence of the Established Church. Because they 
attempted a slight reform of some of the more fla- 
grant abuses of the Church, he charges them with 
"contending against God!" He has adopted a 
neiD theory to account for the defeat of the Whigs — 
applying to them the declaration of our Saviour—- 
"Whosoever shall fall upon this stone shall be 
broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fell it shall 
grind him to powder." 

The Whigs then it would seem (according fo 
the Right Rev. Bishop's miraculous theory,) in at- 
tempting to remove some of the most flagrant and 
dangerous corruptions of the Establishment, fell 
in a hostile spirit on the Son of God ; and their 
discomfiture at the late election is a moral Ailfll- 
ment of the prediction of our Saviour, " they shall 
be broken !" Their only crime, the world knows 
was in doing too little. But the partial reforms 
made were approved by " the head of the Church," 
who through fear of the people, the quiet, contented 
flock, led on the Whig party (according to the 
Bishop,) in this rash and perilous assault upon the 
" Rock of Ages." 

He says further of the Tory ministry, whose 
elevation to power he attributes solely to the influ- 
ence of the Church : " It is a ministry which for 
its own compacted strength, and the public con- 
fidence which it enjoys, promises stability and pros- 
perity imknown before." Prosperity, with a ven- 
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geance ! Why the most thoughtless and ignorant 
knows that England never swam in such a sea of 
fire as now — ^never was so filled with hunger, 
crime, and suffering. Sir Robert Peel, in forcing 
his " Sliding Scale," " Income Tax,'^ and " Tariff 
Bill" through Parliament, by the mere power of 
a sternly ruled majority, tdls the Bishop of New- 
Jersey that he is as ignorant of the truth as he is 
false to his country. For the very thing tfie 
Bishop charges on the Whigs as a crime — a desire 
to modify the Com Laws — the present Premier 
has been compelled to do himself or bring down 
the hot indignation of millions on his head. 

I cannot here notice his truckling spirit to aris- 
tocracy, nor the ludicrous Boswellian light in 
which he often places himself I have room only 
to speak of one of his clerical carousals, ^md the 
base betrayal of his country in a public speech to 
English Tories, in order to show the reader the 
spirit of the tithe-enforcing, non-resident, haughty 
priesthood of England. And lest some who have 
not read his pamphlet should think me unjust, I 
state here that the extracts are taken from his own 
account of himself At " the Annual Dinner of 
the Church Sunday School Teachers of this city, 
and their friends, held in the large room at the 
Rose and Crown Inn," one Bishop with several 
of the prelates of England were present. After 
the cloth was removed, their Reverences indulged 
in the " temperate, but free circulation" of the 
bottle. Warmed with wine into good fellowship 
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0116 Right Reverend representative proposed as a 
toast, "The Church and dueen," with "three 
times three." Soon after another was oflFered, 
"The Right Reverend Dr. Doane, Bishop of New- 
Jersey and the Church in America," with "three 
times three," 

In a speech replying to this toast. Bishop 
Doane says, (see his pamphlet, p. 64 :) " The 
Church in America stands unsupported, uncon- 
nected with the state. I need not draw any com- 
parison, I hold it to be yoUr great privilege that 
your church and state are connected, and insepa- 
rably connected, as I believe and hope, in God's 
name for ever, (cheers.") 

How the Bishop could thus coolly record his 
own shame, his felsehood to his country, and his 
puerile servility to the prelates who flattered him, 
is to me quite astonishing. I make no comments 
oix this strange paragraph, I only say to those of 
my countrymen who r^ard a Union of Church 
and State as one of the greatest calamities that 
could befal us, keep your eye on such men ! 

Yet all this, anti-republican as it is, we could 
have passed without notice, and only pitied the 
bigotry and servility displayed in it. But there is 
one thing not to be pardoned, and which will awak- 
en the indignation of every man who has a drop 
of the blood of the Puritans running in his veins. 
In a speech made by the Bishop in Saint Mary's 
Hall, Coventry, is found the following remarkable 
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passage, which I have taken the liberty to under- 
score: — 

*^ I have lived in a land peopled by those who 
emigrated fix>m this country. It is the fashion 
to call same of them the Pilgrim Fathers — ^men 
who fancied themselves somehmo strAtgktened 
in the enjoyment of religious liberty— who, in the 
claim of greater freedom in God's worship and 
service, set out for distant chores, and planted 
themselves in a regicm now called New-Cngland : 
I enter not into the inquiry as to the charctcterof 
these meny the justice of their complaints^ or the 
motives for their proceedings — / wiU accord to 
them all that charity can a^k. They went from 
here as they thought, and truly believed, the true 
followers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; i»reach- 
ing, as they thought, the very principles of the 
Reformation — but without a church — ^without a 
Liturgy — with no transmitted authority from 
God to minister in holy thingsJ^ 

The result of this sacrilegiouii invasion of the 
prerogatives of the church he makes to be the 
prevalence of " Unitarianism, Atheism, and Pan- 
theism, in New-England." 

Now, I venture to say, that no native-born 
American for the last half century, has dared to 
utter so contemptible a sneer at the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers ; and yet he is " willing to accord them all 
that charity can ask." And what " charity," Sir 
Bishop, do the Pilgrim Fathers ask of you? 
Charity ! No other American has been foimd so 
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false to his country, and those who left him tbe 
rich heritage he enjoys, as not to render them a 
proud and cheerfnl reverence. Charity from a 
Bishop of the Church of England to the Pilgrim 
Fathers ! 

You say it is \h.Q fashion to call some of them 
.Pilgrim fathers, intimating, in no obscure lan- 
guage, that it is the soubriquet of the ignorant 
and superstitious. You add, " Men who fancied 
themselves somehow straightened in the enjoy- 
ment of their religious liberty." — K fancy indeed, 
that cost them dear. The war hoop of the In- 
dian — the roar of the wintry storm — a desolate 
impeopled continent, methinks were a sad-relief 
from fancied wrongs. 

Poor credulous, superstitious men, to leave the 
bosom of the mother church, whose slightest &ult 
was that she was -a dry nurse I .You " will enter 
into no inquiry as to the character of these men." 
Indeed ! You will in charity forbear — ^with that 
species of insinuation which is the worst calunmy's 
best weapon — ^lest painful truths should be di- 
vulged ! Meek minister of Christ, how much you 
can overlook even when you cannot forgive ! But. 
seriously. Sir Bishop, do you venture at this day 
to wag your mitred head at the " Mayflower," 
as she struggles along the middle Atlantic, sur- 
rounded by all the terrors of the midnight storm? 
Can it be that insulting fling was meant for that 
frail, yet God-protected Tessel, as she rocks in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay — ^her icy deck crowded with men 
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kneeling in solemn covenant with Crod, who alas ! 
had given them '^ no authority to minister in holy 
things." Poor deluded men! under ^^ fancied^* 
wrongs they had fled to our inhospitable wilder- 
ness, and having "no authority to minister in 
holy things " they must live without Christianity. 
No cathedrals— no rich livings — no widow's tithes 
— ^no poor man's church rates — ^no fines on the re- 
newal of leases — no fox hunting clei^ — ^no starved 
curates — and above all, no Bishops deriving their 
authority from St. Peter through all the Popes — 
none of these things to constitute them a church 
of the living God ! 

You have the honor, Sir, of being the first one 
who has sneered at the Pilgrim Fathers, while en- 
joying the priceless privileges of moral and politi- 
cal liberty won by their blood. Par fi^om my 
humble pen the presumption of undertaking to de- 
fend these noble men ! There are their graves, 
but the dead are not in them — they live in the 
hearts of their countr3anen. Around them cluster 
the noblest associations of freedom. The civil and 
religious liberty they left us we hold and will hold 
forever, though there are found men in our midst 
so false to their birth, so servile to foreign despot- 
ism as to talk depreciatingly of them, and ful- 
somely in a company of English hierarchs about 
the glorious privilege of a imion of Church and 
State! 

False-hearted American ! — ^unworthy priest ! 
Leave, then, a country which reveres the Pilgrims 
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and abhors an "Established Religion" you es- 
teem " so great a privilege," and go back to the 
government you so congenially revere — the insti- 
tutions you so affectionately eulogize, and spend 
your sympathizing prayers for a Tory ministry 
which you boast your Church brought into power, 
for they will in return plunder the poor of the 
realm, and tax the starvation of dying thousands 
and tens of thousands to fill the insatiate pockets 
of the order of which nature so admirably fitted 
you to be a member and an ornament ! 

I have thus spoken of Bishop Doane's pamphlet 
to show the spirit of aristocratic hatred to free in- 
stitutions that pervades the Established Church. 
If these be its exhibitions in an American, nur- 
tured and bred in the principles of liberty, over- 
coming even the love of his native land, what 
ought we to expect from those who are instructed 
in the principles of aristocracy, strengthened by 
love of country ? Just what has been described 
in tlie body of this work — oppression of the poor — 
contempt of their rights — worldliness and irre- 
ligion. In England we fear them not. In this 
country, as Bishop Doane will find, a mitred head 
can poorly sustain the withering scorn the sons 
of the Pilgrims will pour on their heads for such 
base betrayal of them in the land of their oppres- 
sors. 

THE END. 
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fri fe'^cordttijcf: wiiJi fii^- jxcoixinKudutiou of Bcreral Enpexinlendents of Dutikt 
ScUor^b, the V\i\A\iAtf:ni b*:^ to umounce that they have in actiTe prqantkn, t 
cofideiuKd C'dltioxi of tijc: above tstaudurd work, adapted cxpreoElj Hor the vk of 
iJiiitrict h>c'hoo>, CoUcgen, &c., to form 2 vola. 12ijx>^ and at a price which will 
njkdcr it accemubic to all cIuaciL 



THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



IN ONE OCTAVO VOLUME, WITH EXPLANATORY MAPS. 

THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

AND ITS ENDEMIC INFLUENCES; 

Bailed chiefly on the Kccordu of the Medical Department and Adjutant Genenl's 

Office, United Htates Army. By Samuel Foeet, M.D. Price $2 50, mudin. 

" The higkeirt ]>miite that we nan awanl to this irreat laboar— Cor so it mar be tmlj derigaated— «. 
that the oldor cuuiilry, with all itn imlustriuui iDt«Uigeiice,hBa nothinf of the kind : moat oftheeou- 
trihutioiiN III local iiiedji:al topoKraphy that adorn th« pai^es of the TranimctioiM of the Provincial Me* 
di<:al AiMHM:iatiun will uut twar vAiiuimnumi ; oiid it re/lecta altogether the highest credit on the laedicftl 
literature of the United StatAN." — Ijondon lAterary Oazette. 

" It II with partii'.iiliir pleaiture that we hail the treatise before Qs, a pleasure which we an sare 
will be re<:i|iri>i'rut«d at lurge by uurnuuiicul lirelhren.** — American Jour, of Med. Sciemces. 

" A volume uf hijflily lutereeiiiiif fucUi. It is creditable to the medical science of the United States*' 
-LutndoH Athenaum. 

" This IN a sensilila and useful work upon a subject of much importance and daily increaaing inter* 
est." - /JuA/ia Journal of Mtd. Science. 

" The preHtfiit work of Dr. Vtnry oi»ines out under poculinrly imposinff auspices. This is jnst sndit 
vuluiiiM as every pltyhician hus full the waul of." — BelCs Helect Med. Library. 

'* Dr. Kiirry's wurk le umiunittiiinably one of the most interesting productions that have appeared « 
this lulereitiiiig sulijeiit."--)iunx'i«M*« American Med. Intelligencer. 

** Dr. I^iirry, in the successful uciuimplislinient of the task of which this hock is the frait, hu hid 
the {irufeMiuti uudur deiip iibliijatiuiis, auil has made an accession to the scientific literatara of the 
liuuutiy, til whirli it may fenl justly pnmd. It must as a matter of course, find its way to the haadsof 
mvoiy uue of »ur reatlers, and uocuiiy a place iu nvory library."— iV. Y. Lancet. 

"A wurk weiJ siiirod by lU subjuut and by the valuable knowledge it contains for general perod. 
Ilm tiuUiiP arm luunh iinlehted to Dr. Vurvy (»T \.V\« '\iv\\Uirs « tttaXVuvwi and good sense whicJi he hv 
hiiif-'-- "oiHiaiMiliua II* **"- """^ au(\ \.Vi« \u\ms ot vutwoAXv'Cku. ^\lLV^\L'^•^ >»& «iiUectcd and di- 

M iVMllita." H i'tt*! 

/ 
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MR. C. EDWARDS LESTER'S NEW WORK 

In two vols. 12ino. beautifully printed and embellished by finely engraved plates from 

designs of Chapman. 

THE CONDITION AND FATE OF ENGLAND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE GLOllT AND SHAME OF ENGLAND.** 

Price $1 75. 

The above new work is designed as a continuation and summing up of the arguments 
comprised in the author's former volumes, " The Glory and Shame of England ;** 
it presents a graphic picture of the actual condition of the English people, de- 
duced from statistical documents of unimpeachable authority ; — developing scenes 
of terrific and startling interest descriptive of the appalling distress of the British 
manufacturing classes, including notices of the present portentous a^»ect of 
affiurs in that country. 

The followinsr is a synopsis of the topics comprised in these interesting volumes :— 

Book I. Embraces a view of the power and magnificence of the British Emjpire, with illostrationt 
of the spirit of the feudal and of the modern uge. 

Book II. The gcnerni condition of the mass of the British pec^le in past ages, — ^their bnrdeas and 
■afferings during centunes of nnreliered oppression. 

Book III. The injustice, wrongs, and oppressive laws under which the majority of the British people 
are now struggling. « 

Book IV. A continuation of the same subject, including a Reply to a recent publication, entitled 
'* The Fame and Glory of England Vindicatedj" by an anonymous libeler of the Democratic Instita- 
tioBSof this country, written over the signature of " L^ertas." 

Book Y. The sufferings and crime, the ignorance and degradation caused by the oppressiTe bur- 
dens of the people. 

Book VI. Glances at the woes and struggles of Ireland under the tyrannical power of England, 
snd her only hope of relief. 

Book VIl The feelings of the people under a sense of the deep injustice they have so lonj^ eudoxed, 
and their determination to suffer the slavery no longer. 

Book VIII. The opposition of the Arisrocracy to the Liberties of the People, and their determina- 
tion still to keep them in subjection. 

Book IX. The progress of the Democratic Principle throughout the world, and especidly in Great 
Britain. 

Book X. The Anal issue of this conflict, — Reform or Revolution. . 



COMPLETE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 

In one vol. 12mo. Fifth Edition. 

XsEOTURSS ON THIS HIST0R7 OF UnSBJLTUBE^ 

BY FREDERIC VON SCULEGEL. TRANSLATED BY J. G. LOCKHART. 

Price $1 25, muslin. 

" By far the most rational and profound view of the History of Literature which has yet been pre- 
sented." — Blackwood. 

** One of the most valuable works that ever adorned a library." — Herald. 

''This work is destined to universal popularity: its beneficial influence will be co-eval with the 
existence of literature and civilizaticm." — Literary Gazette. 

^ Schlegel, standing as it wore upon the Alp of time, sketches vrith an artist hand the glorious 
literary panorama lying lieneath the horizon of the past. With the intuitive perception of genins. he 
unfolds to us the mechanism of each sjjrstem of ancient philosophy that spent its ephemeral breatn in 
fltragglinf for a supremacy, which, if temporarily attained, was early lost from the want of an innate, 
■elf-sostaining, vital principle. The occnlt sciences, poetry, languages, exploded sophisms, Ae. are 
prennted to tne eager eye in groups wrought with the same vivid, Jife-like portraiture, with here and 
there — like the air amid the most complex sounds in music — an acute critical a.'^Vk<sr«i&.\B&iKc«^^v(n.^\ 
•o Ummaldng. in its keen subtlety that we art lost inadTn\TaX\<tm.^— liQwis«\XlA 3«MgrNbX, 
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SEQUEL TO THE NVORKS OF BURNS. 

S-^orj/J fa;t'..-in, in nnc* vol. lOnio. Price $1 00, muslin. 

THE LFFE AM) LAND OF BURXS, 

FJy Af r.v.v (:.■>.•.;'. ,'mr. \':\:\i r-onrrliniio:.' liv T:j-j::i:is C'.ii.ipbv!i, Esq., Autlior of 
" Til ri' i->r- -J f»r H''.i-," to ■/.■!'■!> .'< pr'-fi.'ki =1 ui\ Iji-siy on ilio CJcniiis and Wri- 
t"!fi,7« 'if I'lrrris Ky Tli'-iii is ( '.r !.;■■, l\:-,[. 
'* T'. -■ I • i ,.- i-. I • : i :»•: . ■.■•ij. :•■•;:. ; *,:. a ir'.,s of II itu>, a:j.] as UriiijaNj illustrative of them." 

- I'iil' itiiioll ft'lZ'lf'. 

" ',V,.»-/ •■ • •',,!!.: .f-'"-. •'-,■.••:-■.♦ -il. ! r- . ::\.Z."—Tnttlrr. 

" ^" ■■■■■• ••! •>■ • - 'i- iM III' rv 'if '.!.'■ 'I*:, r tru-N* ,, ift.«! laat l!i" w .r!J. ] rrha;»3, lias ever Kew 
T'l V |.' .• ■■■,■■ -^ ■•-.'.. •,|.' ■• I ) i." I' :-.i!<- I •.!' i-ii-iliiir ill: i y- riiiiin-u: vulur, us Ui::* a.-vqucl to :i:i 

';'''"""="''■•'■ ■»■•'■ ■ •'''.■■ I t 1 ,f.itit, ti V. ',:• :i 1* -'■■•■ I ■''<'.' f'-r t!i":r I- >!:i|i'u ii> i-lmiJritiiiu. T:;i- 

!>«:•; '.f ( mIvI... Ill' I'i'I' >l III t.jf |ir<"<fiit '.v-.rl;, i-* n >iil»'ii.lil »!r..rt, iiinl aiiiun^ the tlncst sprciutens •■: 
f'ii^ iMiii.il ■■■III I ■■ iiiiiiii] v.ri'f r. 'I'll'! v.«.rk will r'.iuinciil itsi-]f not only to every sua of Sculia 1<-1 
t-i iill *'••' ■I'lriiifi M 'i| p-.i try ilirii'ii{liiiiit our f'iir-K|in-!nl bnrilers." — .Wio World. 

" All •'i" 'm'tihi T-* III .'«i'it|iiii'r-< --.wi'i.tfsi hiinl- iiTiil wlio will ackiiiiwlrdiic that he is uotor.c will 1- 

fh-hi'):i'-'\ -.I'll t'i'H Y .hiiii", filjiii :m it i< witli viiriiiii.<i rfiiiiniscciicf.s niui fiarticulars alniu't liiin.thit 

'i nr /„ ;/ / 'I'/oif nj pi '.j,.i|. |t wuuM he inonah to nay that it m a joutt tribute to the iiiumory of the 

/"■// -if iri'ni-, }i\ I •jii:>iM_lii»iii, « ■:mih»\ii'\\, »uA rAv\^V' ', W\. v\.\vj*vi\ctt more than this to rccomweb- 

/' // /i.'K A.-I- to r.-i I fill filial [.■iint^. •"•^■'•■»"'f>ivc vm\l\\^\x^•\\\v\^\\\*c>A\\\^T^'^vcvi'\'v^^Vv^'tUvcr one of the 

/•/'/I.- Ill hnic iipji wjvjXvWw." — N. Y. kUclcu:. 
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D'ISRAELI'S NEW WORK, 

SIXTH EDITION. 

THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 

By J. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 

Author of " The Miscellanies of Literature,^ " The Curiosities of Literature;' 
beautifully printed in two vols. 12mo. Price $2 00, mudin. 

*' Quito worthy of an author who has done perhaps more than any other to illnstnte and adorn the 
Snglish language and literature : this work will rank in all public and private libraries with the au- 
thor's previous delightful miscellanies, ** The Curiosities of Literature," '* The MisceUames of lAterar 
twre," &e. — New World. .... 

"The volumes are as invaluable and curious as interesting, and form history enovgh of the subject 
for any save the antiquary — and no modem history would content him." — Brother Jonathan, 

" Amenities of Literature. — We have ever considered the author of these volumes at a litem- 
XT benefactor, one, who in his own peculiar province ha5> done more to advance the cause of letters 
than any other writer, by rescuing from oblivion and doing justice to the primitive sons of genius who 
laid the basis of English literature. ' The Amenities' we regard superior to its brothers, * The Cu- 
riosities' and 'The Miscellanies,' inasmuch that there is more uuity in its design, a greater depth of 
research, and as it were, a kind of history of the minds of authors as well as of their writings. Like 
whatever comes from the pen of this accomplished individual, it is remarkable for Parity of style and 
interesting anecdote, and must become an especial favourite with all classes of readers." — lAt. Gaz 

MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE, 

By J. D'ISRAELI, Esa. 

Author of " The Amenities of Literature," " Curiosities of Literature." Three voR 
12mo. New Edition, with numerous Additions and Revisions by the author- 
Price $3 00, muslin. 

** In the volumes before us, there is not an uninteresting line from title page to fmis."— Bro. Jonathan. 

" It is a work that enchains you from beginning to end ; in the perusal of which yon feel reluctant 
to pause, till you find yourself compelled by the unwelcome ^nt»." — Mere?iants^ Mt^azine* 

"This valuable work puts us at once into fellowship with the master spirits of the post, and brings 
tip the scenes and events of other days with life-like freshness. This work supplies ns with what we 
have long needed — a home description of literature and the master builders of it ; their diflSculties, 
hardships, dispositions, social wants and pleasures. It is a good counterpart to the ' Curiosities of Lite- 
rature,' and like that will amuse as well as instruct." — N^o-Yorker. 

** The writings of D'fsraeli belong to a class no less peculiar in their character, than they are valua- 
ble in their kind. Few authors have laboured so assiduously, or rendered such efficient service to the 
interests of literature. His style is pre-eminent for its nervousness and classic beauty, and it is 
doubtless to this cause no less than to the immense collection of amusing and characteristic anecdote 
which he has supplied that we are to ascribe the high estimation with which his former writings have 
been received. We conlinlly recommend these delightful volumes to all who can appreciate the 
pleasing combination of the utile et dulce in books." — New Wortd. 

** Take up either of the volumes, and open where you please, the reader will at once find his atten- 
tion chained by something curious and new, though very old : indeed for casual and curious reading 
D'laraeli is incomparable." — N. Y. American. 

** Had this popular author now for the first time appeared before the readiag world, these volume^ 
MTOuld be amply sufficient to ensure him a proud rank among the first writers of the age. The work 
abounds in entertaining anecdotes, pertinent quotations, and philosophical reflections ; there is a pow- 
er of thought and patient research manifested throughout which has rarely if ever been eqaalled." — 
TV Classic. 



ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Second Edition. Price 50 cents paper, or 75 cents muslin. 

!:ff^ in Favoar of the Abolition of tlie Punishment of Death by law, 

Made to the Legislature of the State of New York, April 14, 1841. 
BY JOHN L. 0»8TJLLIVAN, 
Member of the Aeieinbly firaxa^he CVe^ ^'^««:^QdL» 



6 Important Works, 

THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORKS 

OF ALEXANDER WALKER. 

New Complete Unifonn Edition in three volumes. Price $3 75, musUn. 

As an evidence of the great value of these popular writings on Physiological Sci^ioei 
it is sufficient to state that over thirty thousand copies of his several works have 
been sold since their first appearance in the United States. These works comprise 
a large amount of curious and valuable information, equally adapted for popular 
use, and the advancement of science. 

" If ever writer chose an attractive theme, Mr. Walker is certainly that writer. His Tolames caor 
tain a vast fund of original, profound, acute, curious, and amusing observation, highly interesting to 
all." — London Literary Gazette. 

" A rich accession to our literature in every sense. The author comes to the performance of his work 
-with qualifications of a hi(?h order, and has supported it with extensive philosophical reseuoh, and 
delightful attractions in illustrative anecdote." — Spectator. 

INTERMARRIAGE; 

Or, the Mode in wliich, and tlic Causes why, Beauty, Health and Intellect, result from 
certain Unions ; and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity from others. Illustrated by 
Drawings. By Alexander Walker. With an Introductory Preface and Not^ 
by an iNjnericjm Physician. Eighteenth Edition, in one vol. 13mo. Price $1 25, 
muslin. 

\A<^ O M A N; 

Physiologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage, Matrimonial Slavery, Infi- 
delity and Divorce. By Alexander Walker, author of " Intermarriajge," with 
Notes and an Appendix, adapting the work to this country, by an Amencan Phy- 
sician. Tenth Edition, in one vol. 13mo. Price $1 25. 

BEAUTY; 

Illustrated chiefly by an analysis and classification of Beauty in Woman. By Alex- 
ander Walker. With Notes and an Explanatory Introduction, by an American 
Physician. Sixth Edition, in one vol. 12mo. Price $1 25, muslin. 

" We have read this work with great delight ; the subject is treated in a masterly manner. To a 
complete knowledge of the scientific part of his subject, the author adds immense practical infonu* 
tion, and an elegance of style rarely found in works of science." — London Athenasum. 

PATH O LOGY 

FOUNDED ON THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 

By Alexander Walker. 

A Philosophical Sketch, in which the natural classification of diseases, and the dis- 
tinction between morbid and curative symptoms, afforded by pain or its absence, 
are pointed out, as well as the errors of Homoeopathy and other hypotheses. One 
vol. Price 75 cents, muslin. 

Another work from the pen of this popular Physiologist, embracing a new order of subjects though 
not the less interesting, as the title fully exhibits. To the many admirers of his former works, this new 
production cannot fail of receiving a cordial welcome. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

PHYSIOGNOMY; 

Founded on Physiology, and applied to various Countries, Professions, and Individuals; 
Illustrated with engravings. By A. Wajlker, author of "Intermarriage,*' 
" Wbznan,*' " Beauty," &c. Notes and an Introductory Essay by an American. 
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ALEX. DUMAS' NEW WORK, 

Second edition, in one vol. 12mo. Price $1 00, muslin. 

THE PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY 

lUoBtrated in the History of Gaul and France, from the earliest period to the present 
day. Translated from the French of Alex. Dumas, by an American. 

" As a historian, our author has displayed eminent ability, as tho work now before us abtindanfly 
testifies ; its style, moreover, is the most delightfully interesting^ that wo remember ever to have xoet 
with." — Knickerbocker. 

** The political theory of the work is original, striking and beautifully developed." — Phila. Ledgtr, 

** One of the most valuable as well as interesting compends that has appeared." — Boston Atku. 

** This work is one of the most valuable, as well as most attractive, historical compends that hare 
been published for many years." — Courier and Enquirer. 

" It is one of the most useful and readable liooks of the day : full of striking and profound refleetiona, 
ami enlivened by a style, the racincssand brilliancy of which no living French writer can surpaas."«> 
N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

** We are glad of an opportunity to call tho attention of our readers to this work in an English dress : 
a work, the most original in design, and at least among the most able in execution, of all contempora- 
ry productions." — New World. 

''This work is a fit companion for the celebrated volumes of Do Tocqueville, which have recently 
beau issued in a splendid edition by tho same publishers." — Brother Jonathan. 



New Medical Work for Family Use, 

Preparing for publication^ in one vol. 12mo. 

THE SICK ROOMj 

Or, Inquiries concerning the Domestic Management of Sickness in aid of Medical 
Treatment. By Dr. A, T. Thompson. With Notes and Additions by an Amen. 

► can Physician. 

'* Such a volume as tho present has long been a desideratum in the opinion of every Medical Fracti- 
tioaer whose practice is sufficiently extensive to enable him to observe the almost general ignorance 
which prevails respecting the Domestic Management of the Sick-Room, and to feel the influence of 
that ignorance on his treatment of disease. The most judicious plan of medical management may be 
devised, and the plainest directions for its fulfilment may be delivered to the attendants of the sick- 
room ; Imt, without more information than is at present possessed by the females of a household, and 
•q)ecially by those whose dutv it is to superintend the execution of the orders of the Physician, little 
lienefit can be anticipated to the invalid. The object of this volume is to afibrd the instruction which 
is essential under such circumstances, and to render the nianagoment of the sick-room as satis&ctory, 
as it is a labour of love, to her who is unhap])ily doomed to watch over it." 



JAMES'S NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 

Life and Times of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 

Br G. P. R. James, Esq., 

Author of " Richelieu," and " The Ancient Reghne," &.c. «fec. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Price ^1 50, muslin. 

" This new historical work by tho author of * Richelieu,' is characterized by all the usual faacina- 
tions of style for which his }>cn is so distinguished ; he has also chosen an epoch in English histoiy, the 
■Mst romaiitie and chivalrous that could have been selected, and the result has been he has given oa 
a moat interesting and attractive book." — Boston Post. 

** Indeed, the general history of the period of which he writes, is so rich and interesting, that had 
the subject of the Life of Richard fallen into far inferior hands, a readable and entertaining work might 
haft beenreascmably expected." — Albany Evening Journal. 



8 Important Works, 

DR. STEWART'S NEW WORK, 

Fourth Edition, Improved. One vol. 8vo. Price $3 00, muslin. 
J A TREATISE 

ON THE DISEASES OF INFANTS, 

BY C. M. BILLARD, 

Founded on recent Clinical Observations and Investigations in Pathological Anatomy* 
made at the " Hospice des Enfans-Trouv^s," at Paris, with a Medico-Legal Difr. 
■ertation on the Viability of the Child. Translated from the French, with Notes, bjf 
James Stewart, M.D. 

" The original work of M. Billard has long held the highest rank among treatises on the diseases of 
childnmin this country, though there are many tu wliom it has hitherto been a sealed book, from 
their ignorance of the French language. This difficulty is now overcome, and in a way to enhance 
the value of the work ; for it is not merely translated by Dr. Stewart, but enriched with an appendix 
of valuable comments on M. Billard's descriptions, supplying occasional deficiencies and affording the 
reader an opportunity of comparing disease as it appears in Fmnce and America." — Dublin Journal of 
Medicine, May, 1840. 

*' The work of M. Billard is generally acknowledged to be one of the most important on the subject 
of which it treats, of any that have hitherto been published. For minute but cautious reasoning, it 
may serve as a model ; and what it lacks in therapeutic detail, is supplied by the experienced traiula- 
tor in the appendix.'* — Amertcan Jour, of the Med. Sciences, Nov. 1839. 

** We know not where we have found, within the same compass, so much valuable information in re> 
lation to the treatment of the diseases of children ; and every reader must admire the candour, 
modesty and philosophical clearness, with which the author sets forth his views, while at the same 
time he adopts them as his own." — N. Y. Medical Journal. 



STANDARD TEXT-BOOK FOR MEDIGAI* SCIlOOIiS. 

Fourth edition, revised. One vol. 12mo. Price ^1 75, muslin or sheep. 

THE DUBLIN DISSECTOR; 

Or Manual of Anatomy ; comprising a Description of the Bones, Muscles, Yes. 
sds. Nerves, and Viscera ; also the relative Anatomy of the different regions of the 
Human Body, together with the Elements of Pathology, by Robert Harrison, A-M., 
&c. First American fix)m the fifth enlarged Dublin edition, with additions by Ro- 
bert Watts, jr., M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the City of New- York, &.c. 

" This work has longr been considered the best of its kind in the English language, and it is onlj ne- 
cessary to say that the present edition is the most valuable and convenient for the disecting-nxHo of 
any extant.*' — Journal of Medical Science. 



DR. MARTTN PAINE'S NSIV IVORK, 

In one vol. 12mo. Price $1 00, muslin. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF THE MATERIA MEDICA; 

With an arrangement of the articles in their several groups, according to th«r relatite 
value. By Martyn Paine, M.D., A.M., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Materia Medica, in the Medical Department of the New.York Univernty. 



Published hy /. cf H. G. Langhy. 9 

DR. THOMSON'S CONSPECTUS, 

PrcparinGf for irnn;cUI.itc pul-Iicatioii. Onj volume Hmo. 

A Conspectus of the PharmacopoBias; 

Tlioroiighly leviscd and ;;rri:itlv-i::iprovt:(l, containing tht? alterations and additions of 

the last London Piiinnicoj>iii, to_rt!Kr\riHi th^ Frrnch and .Vmorican remedies. 

Edited by an American Physician. 

In this manual will b«* c .n»i'r-rS'»e.J !h*» r?.'***, r^^-yfil part-ifrhf: liifonr.a'i ii which is olitaineJ from 
larger works : and !jy vlH^tIm-.^ a fa-iiity ut r-!-?x:Liu-.:j.:i ^ii. keeps .n «icv reaioJies nuC constaallj or 
fenezally empluyeJ. 



SIR JAMES CLARKE'S NEVN^ WORK, 

Pr^arinT for immediate pii:)IIcation in one vol. I^mo. 

THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATES, 

With an accomit of the 1>ost plircs of rrsort for invalids in England, the Soath of 
Europe, &c. By Sir Jam<:^ Ciarke, Birt. M.D , F U.S , with Notes and an Ap- 
pendix, adapting thj work to this country, with an account of the Mineral Springs, 
dtc, by an American Physician. 



DISEASES OF THE BRAIN, 

Second edition, in ono vol. 12mo. 

An Inquiry Concerning the Diseai^es and Fnnetions of the Brain, 

THE SPINAL C0:iD AND XERVE3. 

B T A M A R I A H B R I G II A M , M.D. 



MPERANCE TEXT- BOOK, 

fifth Edition, in one volume 12mo. Price ^1 25, moslin. 

BACCHUS; 

THE NEW TEMPERANCE PRIZE ESSAY. 

An Essay on the Nature, Causes, EfTcctH and iUirt: of Intf;mpcrancc. By Ralph 

Barnes Grindrod. Second Amnicnn, fjorn f.lM. third EntfllHli edition. Edited 

by Charles A. Lee, A.M., M.D., &c. 

" "A work so admirably omplete must \ns \^n.'.*>\ '7 •"■'• -i'It'i' .*' * ''f T'./;.;.':n*r.o»; a« an inrtiluablo 
addition to the cause." — JY«i» Era, 

" The work is such a thorough eianiina'.i'm '»f ♦:i«> ♦i.*".'- »'i •» i» ruist ^t>r'/': ana tcxt-lwok on the 
•ubjert." — Pcnn$ij1canian. 

"The most thorough, learned and aV^i'.f^lr;t .ry i.u.,\t' ;*;•», '.u i'ik ^i'./.'X i:\f:T yet offered to th« 
public in any language." — Christian lnitlU»fnt.fr. 

ELIZA COOK'S COMPLETE POEMS, 

Preparing for publication in on': hundwim'; volume 12mo. 

ME LAI A AND OTHER POEMS. 

The above work will compriwj all i\w \*yr'Hin and Pfx?ms of this favourite poetess, 
many of which have thus ]H'ctnnt; kijiiim of jKK*sy and sonrr combined, and which 
have rendered them amonv tlic mo»t popiilar of the day. This forthcoming edition 
win be richly cmbellislied by a M;rif.'s of highly-finished Engravings, rendering the 
volume admirably adapted for a Gift Book, &c. 



10 Important Works, 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

OF TUB IJkTE 

'wzx.x.zAiaa: hazZiZTT, esq^ 

Preparing for speedy publication, in 2 vols. 12mo-, 

With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. — with re- 
marl^ by Sarjeant Talfourd, &c. £dited by Park Godwin, Esq. 

*• We hnve no hesitation in nnying thnt the M^ritings of few essnyists surpass the varied ezcellenos 
of tbuM of Ilazlitt ; — whether we regard the philosophical subtlety of their spirit of obsenratioiit 
the fearless force of their satire, the nnn vailed critinal acumen of their literary discassions, the 
felicitous truth of their pictures of sticiety, or the power, the purity and the brilliancy of their style."— 
Court J<mmal 

** IIazlitt*s relish for wit and humour, and his acute perception of the critical value of the good thngt 
he enjoyed, give to these discourses a raciness and gusto. — It is like reading our favourite authois 
over M*^ in company with one who not only laughs with us, but points out the felicitous thoogfati 
thatplMse. He was a fine critic and always writes from the impulse of thought ; and, brilliant as is 
his •trk, he never, like too many of our would-be brtilianlSj sacrifices sense to sound.** — SpectaUtr. 

" Valuing, as we do, the stent fidelity with which Hazlitt adheres to his subject, we are rejoiosd 
to see these searching papers rescued from the obscurity of magtizines and reviews, — they breaths the 
true feeling of the enthusiastic critic.**— ^fACTueum. 



RYAN'S ALGEBRA— Price <J1 00, sheep. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA; 

Theoretical and Practical, adapted for Schools, Colleges, &c., by James Ryan ; to 
which is added an Appendix by Robert Adrain, Professor of Mathematics in Co 
lumbia College. Eighth edition, greatly enlarged and improved by the author. 



BEAUXIFUU NEW JUVENILES. 

New Edition with numerous beautiful coloured drawings. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. 

By Stephen Percy, Author of the ** Kings of England," &c. 
Price $1 00 coloured — plain 75 cents. 



T^LES F Ml O M THE 

ARABIAN NIGHTS^ ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Entirely rewritten and adapted for Children. Embellished with neariy fifty beantifid 

illustrations. Price 75 cents, muslin, gilt. 

^ ■ ^— ^W^^— ^B— ^— ^Wi— ^ 

THE ANNALS OF THE POOR: 

Comprising " The Dairyman's Daughter," " The Negro Servant, " **The Young CW- 
tager," " The Cottage Conversation," " A Visit to the Infirmary," &c. 

By Rev. LEGH RICHMOND. 

A new edition, enlarged and illustrated with an Introductory Sketch of the author, 

by Rev. John Ayrc, AM. 1 vol. 18mo. cloth gilt. With plates. IVice 75 oentii 

muslin. 

** The above popular works need no recommendation, haTing been lonqr amonip the ehofotst ««rict 
liesigned for present-books for the young : — it is only neeessarr to allude to the •togant style ia 
M-hich the present editions have been produced and which entitle them to take mik with tht b^ 
•peciioejis of the day. 



Published by J. 4 H. G.lMpigJey. 11 " 

THE WESTERN ANTIQUITIES 

In one vol. 12mo. $. ^ 

LEGEND OF THE MOUND BUILDERS ; 

A TALE OF THE FAR WEST. 

One volume 12mo. muslin. Price 50 cents. 

" This is a book of a novel character, and treatinpf of a novel subject. The antiquities of Amerifli'S 
barb been so little known, that many are almost entirely unacquainted with their existence. Attention 
luu of Itfto however been directed to their investigation and this mine of hidden treasures has been 
[Mrtially explored." — N. Y. Times. 

" The author, whoever he may be, is a man of genius. His style is fresh and vigorous, and he dis- 
filays much ingenuity in weaving an interesting narrative from the vague materials furnished by our 
aboriginal tniditionsl The book is worthy of praise if only for its truly American character fuid the 
novelty of its descriptions." — N. Y. Mirror. 



THE ATHENIAN C A P T I V Ej 

By Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 

Price 25 cents. 



GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 

Preparing for Publication in royal octavo, an important original work entitled an 

Illustrated Life of Washington. 

By WASHINGTONIRVING. 

Proflisely Embellished with Eograyings from Designs by Chapman and 

other eminent artists, 

This magnificent work will contain an entirely new biographical memoir of General 
Washmgton, divided into three distinct sections, viz : his personal and domestic 
hist<»ry, his military, and also his political CEurcer ; the whole derived fiwm authen- 
tic sources, and original documents, which will be richly embeUished by about 500 
iUustrations exquisitely engraved on wood and steel by the first artists, from the 
beautiful designs of Chapman, including also copies from a scries of great historical 
pictures in tl^ possession of J. K. Paulding, Esq. Numerous other facilities have 
been added to the otherwise ample resources of this distinguished artist, who wiU 
remain with the several members of the Washington family during the winter for 
the purpose of collecting materiahj much of which, it is understood will be exclusive 
and of great value. In a word, it is the determination of the publishers to produce 
a work in every respect worthy of the present advanced state of art, and befitting 
the national tribute to the memory of one whose name is destined to be eter redo, 
lent with the incense of a nation's praise. The work will form two large octavo 
▼olomes, printed finom new and beautiful type, on the finest paper, and appropriately 
bound, and gilt. Many of the iUustrations are already in the hands of the engravers, 
and this wcSk wiU be produced with aU convenient speed commensurate with the 
eare required Sa mch a costly publication. ( 

O" The publication voill be eommeneed early in the ensuing teason^ in monthly 

parto. 



#e THE HKI^^^TATES ifiAaAZINE 

AND .^ 

DEM O C RATIO REVIEW. 

9' i*" JOHN L. O'SULLIVAN, Editor 



By an increase in the number of pages, and by an alteratitm in its typographical arrangements, the 
quantity of matter heretofore furnished to the readers of the Democratic Review, -will be increased in 
its future numbers about 

• SEVENXY-FIVE PER CENT. 

t^- Yhe following are ainong the contributors to this work : 

Baneroft, Parke Godwin, J. li. Steplnens, 

J. F. Cooper, HawtUornei Tllden* 

AmoA Kendall, Davezac, IVhittier, 

Panldinff, Kames* Bryant, 

SedfTveiok, A. H. Kverett, Casg, 

Gllpln, Bro%vnson, C. J. Ingersoll, 

-'^;.. Butler, Cambreleng. 

Th« l|0Dth1y Financial and Commercial articles, which have frequently been pronounced by the 
most intolligent criticisms during the past year in themselves alone worth the subscription to the work, 
will be continued from the same able hand. 

An arrangement has been made, by which the Boston Quarterly Review^ edited by Mr. Bkownson, 
is now merged in the Democratic Review, the latter being furnished to the subscribers of the former, 
and Mr. Brownson being a frequent and regular contributor to its pages. It is proper to state that Mr. 
Brownson's articles will be marked by his name — though to most readers they would doubtless reveal 
themselves by their internal evidence : and that it has been agreed, under the circumstances, that 
these contributions shall be independent of the usual liability to editorial revision and control — the au- 
thor alone having a similar responsibility for whatever peculiarity of views they may contain, as though 
appearing in the original work which has been heretofore edited with such distinguished ability by 
himself. 

Terms. — Five Dollars per annum pa)rable in advance ; each numl)er will contain one hundred 
and twelve closely printed pages and embellished with a finely engraved portrait. 
Any person taking four copies, or becoming responsible for four subscribers, 

I WILL BE ENTITLED TO A FIFTH COPY GRATIS. 

Committees or Societies on remitting to the Publishers $50 in current New-York funds, can re- 
ceive thirteen copies of the work. 

Pereons residing in the country, who may wish to receive the work by innil, can have it punctually 
forwarded, strongly enveloped, by remitting the amount of subscription to the publishers. 

Remittances may be made by enclosing the money and mailing the same in the presence of a Post- 
master. Bank notes that pass current in business generally in the State of N. Y. will be received. 

The work will be punctually delivered free of expense to subscribers in the principal cities of the 
Union on the first of the month, and forwarded to mail subscribers and agents on the 25th of the month 
precedix^ publication. All communications for the Editor to be addressed {post-paid) to 

J. & H. G. LANGLEY, Publishers, 

57 Ckatham-streetf New-York. 



TO LITERARY MEN, ADVERTISERS, 8cO. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, IN ROYAL OCTAVO, 

fftie mnittn States^ mttvnvvt ^trt)rtt(.wt, 

AND PUBZ.ZSHERS' OZROUIiAR; 

This Circular is devoted to the interest of the Booksellers and publishers of the United States ; and 
isdesigned as a medium of communication between the several members of the trade. It comprises 
not only the Advertistiments and Announcements of the several Publishing h(»usos, but also includes 
an unusual amount of Literary Inleliiijonco, respecting new works in preparation, American and F.t- 
eign, together with other occasional information connected with Literature, <fcc. Besides being in- 
dispensable to every Bo(»kseller, it will prove scarcely less acceptable to Literary men, members of 
Book Societies, Public Libraries, <fec. throughout the country. 

The United Slates Literary Advertiser and Publishers* Circular is issued on the 1st of every monti: 
and regularly mailed to every Bookseller and Publisher throughout the United States gratis. 

The above work which is forwarded gratuitously to any person on application to the Publishers, 
and also all Public Institutions, Libraries <fec. being sustained alone by its advertising patronage, all 
desirous of availing themselves of it as a medium for their announcements and advertisements will fnul 
the charges not only pxtrcmely modcrnto, l»'it the l)cn.-!its superior to almost any other, from its ytecn- 
liar and exclusive circulation to all the literary avenues of the ooontr}*. All cttnimunioationa to be aJ- 
dressed to the Publisherfi (post-paid,) 

J. & n. G. LANGLEY, 57 Chatham-street^ Ntw-York. 
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